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THE  LIVINGSTONES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  As  of  the  green  leaves  on  a  thick  tree,  some  fall 
and  some  grow,  so  is  the  generation  of  flesh  and 

blood .'  * — ECCLE8IA8TICt78. 

**  Doth  each  day  upon  its  wing 
Its  allotted  burthen  bring  ? 
Load  it  not  beside  with  sorrow, 
Which  belongeth  to  the  morrow. 
Strength  is  promised — strength  is  given 
When  the  heart^by  Grod  is  riven  ; 
But  foredate  the  day  of  woe, 
And  alone  thou  bear'st  the  blow." 

There  are  few  sights  more  deeply  moving 
than    a  soldier's   funeral.      I  think   all  who 
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have  witnessed  one  must  have  felt  this; 
and  although  this  may  be  in  part  owing  to 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  spectacle, 
yet  I  think  much  of  the  eflFect  on  our  feelings 
is  due  to  the  force  of  contrast  between  all 
the  bravery  of  the  outward  show,  and  the 
occasion  that  calls  it  forth.  The  ordinary 
trappings  of  woe — ^the  hearse  and  mourning- 
coach,  the  plumes  and  hired  mourners — 
convey  only  the  idea  of  gloom ;  but  there  is 
something  in  the  spectacle  of  soldiers  bearing 
a  comrade  to  the  grave — the  arms  reversed — 
touching  yet  subdued  token  of  manly  sorrow, 
or  the  charger  riderless,  the  uselqss  sword 
and  helmet,  the  muffled  drum,  the  measured 
tread  of  many  himdred  feet,  and,  above  all, 
the  wail  of  that  solemn  music  which  sounds 
only  for  the  dead — there  is  something  in 
this  which  stirs  the  spirit  to  its  depths. 
I  may  be  told — and  I  know  it — there  is 
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oftentimes  far  more  of  real  grief  in  the  slen- 
der train  that  follows  a  little  child's  coffin,  or 
among  the  moiimers  in  the  hired  coach,  than 
in  aD  this  pageantry.  I  speak  only  of  its 
effect  on  a  stranger.  I,  who  have  wit- 
nessed many,  can  never  hehold  one  immoved. 

These  reflections  are  prompted  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  yoimg  soldier's  funeral 
which  I  witnessed  some  years  ago.  There 
was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  offi- 
cers, and  I  thought  the  faces  of  some  of  them 
betokened  real  grief  Meeting  one  of  them 
the  same  evening,  I  asked  him  whose  fune- 
ral had  taken  place  that  day. 

"  Do  you  not  know  ?"  said  he ;  "  it  was  poor 
Livingstone's,  who  was  killed  last  week." 

''Livingstone!"  exclaimed  I,  "not  John 
Livingstone?  Impossible! — ^he  is  in  Scot- 
land." 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  informant,  "  not  one 
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of  your  Livingstones.  Walter  Livingstone, 
Lord  Glenruth's  son:  no  rdation,  I  be- 
lieve, but  a  very  fine  young  feflow — an  only 


son. 


u 


An  only  son.  Are  his  parents  in 
London  ?'* 

"No;  he  begged  Ned  Armytage  to  go 
and  break  the  news  to  his  feither  and  sister 
— his  mother  is  dead — and  to  bring  them 
up,  but  tiiey  were  too  late.  It  was  all 
over  sooner  than  even  the  doctors  ex- 
pected.*' 

"How  was  he  killed ?" 

"  His  horse  put  his  foot  on  a  loose 
stone,  and  rolled  over  him.  He  was  hardly 
scratched,  but  his  spine  was  broken.  Poor 
fellow!"  continued  Captain  Clavering,  "I 
had  spoken  to  him  at  the  dub  not  ten 
minutes  before  he  feD,  and  he  was  brought 
back   dying — ^that  night  he  was   dead.     I 
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shaH  never  fargeA  it.  We  were  all  watching 
the  doctor^s  &oe,  and  saw  at  once  there 
was  no  hope.  Poor  Walter !  what  a  &vou- 
rite  he  was.*' 

^*  What  a  terrible  blow  for  his  father  and 
sister." 

''Yes;  Armytage  says  Lord  Glenruth 
is  quite  heart-broken.  Ned  is  terribly  cut  up 
about  it  himsdf.  He  was  his  greatest  friend. 
He  has  gone  to  Scotland  with  the  body." 

I  went  home  moralizing  on  the  imcer* 
tainty  of  life,  as  we  all  do  when  we  hear  of 
such  a  case  as  this;  and  think,  as  Captain 
Clavering  said,  we  shall  never  forget  it; 
neither  do  we  forget  it  perhaps ;  but  we  cease 
to  think  of  it  as  likely  to  affect  us.  Each 
one  returns  to  his  business  and  his  pleasure, 
as  if  he  were  exempt  from  the  changes  and 
dianoes  of  mortality. 

Walter  Livingstone's  death  was  remem- 
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bered  longer  than  such  things  often  are  by 
the  crowd.  He  was,  as  Captain  Clavering 
had  said,  a  general  favourite ;  and  to  see  him 
dying,  cut  down  in  the  glory  of  his  youth, 
was  a  sight  to  awe  and  sadden  the  most 
unthinking  spirit.  That  little  stone  in  his 
horse's  path  was  enough  to  check  the  current 
of  life  which  flowed  so  seeming  strong. 

I  thought  much  of  the  bereaved  father 
and  sister,  and  felt  a  great  desire  to  hear 
more  of  them,  which  was  afterwards  gratified, 
as  the  following  pages  will  inform  you,  cour- 
teous reader. 

They  left  London  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
Edward  Armytage  accompanied  the  remains 
of  his  friend  on  their  last  journey,  and  saw 
them  laid  to  rest  among  the  graves  of  his 
race;  and  when  that  was  done  he  still 
lingered  at  Glenruth.  He  felt  an  intense 
desire    to    comfort    the   broken-hearted   old 
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man  and  gentle  girl,  who  had  lost  what  was 
dearest  to  them  on  earth,  and  who  evidently 
did  find  comfort  in  his  deep  and  quiet  sym- 
pathy. He  was  no  stranger.  Young 
Livingstone  and  he  had  been  schoolfellows 
and  chosen  companions  in  boyhood  and 
youth,  and  in  happier  days  Edward  had 
visited  Glenruth  with  his  fiiend,  and  knew 
all  its  wild  beauties  as  weQ  as  Walter  him- 
self— ^perhs^  appreciated  them  even  more 
vividly. 

So  he  lingered  on,  each  day  saying  to 
himself  that  when  he  saw  Lord  Glenruth  a 
little  better  he  would  go ;  but  the  poor  old 
man,  ah'eady  an  invalid,  had  received  his 
death-blow,  and  although  he  exerted  himself 
for  his  child's  sake,  to  struggle  with  his 
sorrow  and  subdue  its  outward  manifesta^ 
tions,  it  did  its  work  all  the  more  surely 
on  his  wasted  frame.    Grace  was  not  blinded, 
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when  it  is  plain  before  you,  but  do  not  go  to 
meet  it.     Trust  in  Grod." 

After  her  mother's  death  Grace  became 
the  comfort  and  the  idol  of  her  father,  who, 
with  the  tenderest  heart,  the  most  honourable 
and  upright  mind,  and  an  intellect  of  the 
highest  order,  chastened  by  a  devout  faith, 
w^  yet  not  capable  of  having  laid  such  a 
foundation. 

His  was  the  superfine  organisation  which 
so  often  accompanies  genius  ;  his  health  had 
suffered  from  severe  wounds  yet  unhealed, 
and  these  combined  to  produce  a  degree  of 
nervous  excitability  which  made  his  spirits 
very  unequal.  But  to  raise  on  the  founda- 
tion already  laid  a  fair  superstructure,  he  was 
eminently  qualified. 

His  little  daughter's  education  became  his 
task  and  delight,  and  as  she  inherited  his 
genius  and  love  of  learning,  she  soon  became 
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a  chfld  of  rare  attainments;  and  ignorant 
though  she  might  be  of  the  world  and  its 
v^ys,  her  mind  was  stored  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  past,  and  she  looked  on  nature  with 
a  poet's  and  a  painter's  eye.  From  both 
parents  $he  inhmted  humility  and  gentleness, 
and  a  loving,  unselfish  heart.  Faults  too  she 
had  inhmted  of  course,  but  they  had  been 
so  early  pointed  out  to  her,  and  she  so 
humbly  desired  to  know  and  combat  them, 
that  seldom  indeed  were  they  apparent  to 
any  one  but  herself  and  the  Searcher  of 
hearts. 

Such  a  nature  would  have  redeemed  a 
plain  face,  but  Grace  was  beautiful.  Can  it 
be  wondered,  then,  that  Edward  Armytage 
loved  her  with  all  the  passionate  devotion  of 
first  love. 

Did  she  love  him  ?  As  the  dearest  fiiend 
of  the  beloved  brother  who  was  gone,  almost 
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as  her  own  brother  now,  he  knew  she  did, 
not  otherwise  he  thought,  else  would  he  not 
have  lingered  near  her ;  for  Edward  Army- 
tage  was  too  poor  to  marry,  and  too  honour* 
able,  under  such  circumstances,  to  seek  a 
woman's  love.  Perhaps  he  had  dreams,  as 
all  lovers  have,  of  winning  fame  and  fortune, 
to  lay  at  her  feet  some  day ;  but  meanwhile 
he  kept  a  strict  watch  over  himself,  and 
neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  the  secret 
that  was  hoarded  in  his  heart.  Besides,  he 
thought  humbly  of  himself,  as  the  noblest 
natures  always  do,  and  deemed  himself  un- 
worthy of  one  so  good,  so  gifted,  so  beauti- 
ful. 

And  Grace,  her  heart  preoccupied  with 
care  for  her  dying  &ther,  and  the  memory  of 
her  dead  brother,  thought  not  of  Edward 
Armytage,  save  as  the  kindest  of  human 
beings,  to  whom  her  grateful  aflfection  was 
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frankly  given.  If  she  had  given  more  she 
knew  it  not,  for  her  calm,  stead&st  eyes 
Kragfat  his,  as  she  thanked  him  again  and 
^gain  for  aU  his  goodness,  and  he  felt  that 
her  heart  was  free,  and  he  rejoiced.  I  caD 
that  nnsdfish  love. 

One  evening  he  received  a  letter,  which 
determined  his  fate.  It  was  an  offer  from 
the  newly  -  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India,  to  take  him  as  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp. An  immediate  answer  was  required ; 
and  in  case  of  acceptance,  he  was  to  join 
without  delay.  The  decision  was  easily 
made,  for  to  refuse  such  an  offer  would  have 
been  to  throw  away  prospects,  which  might 
never  open  to  him  again.  Yet  he  felt  how 
gladly,  if  he  might,  he  would  have  given  up 
everything  then  to  be  near  her  in  her  hour 
of  deepening  sorrow,  for  he  saw  that  Lord 
Glenruth's  days  were  numbered.     His  heart 
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filled,  too,  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  kind 
old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  learned  to  look 
upon  hun  with  a  father's  affection,  and 
never  could  bear  to  hear  of  his  leaving 
Glenruth. 

How  should  he  .prepare  him  for  so 
sudden  a  departure ;  Grace  must  be 
told  first,  so  he  went  in  search  of 
her. 

She  was  sitting  by  her  father,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  as  she  read  to  him ;  the  lines 
which  sorrow  had  channelled  in  his  pale 
fine  face  seemed  deeper,  and  even  in  sleep  he 
sighed  heavily.  Grace's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  but  they  did  not  overflow  then.  Poor 
Edward  1  this  did  not  help  him,  but  there 
was  no  escape. 

"  Will  you  speak  with  me  on  the  terrace 
for  a  few  minutes  ?"  whispered  he. 

She  rose  quietly  and   followed   him,   but 
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with  a  face  so  sad — so  sad  and  meek — he 
could  hardly  bear  it. 

'*Come   to   the   other   end   and    sit    on 
the   bench  ;    you  look  too  tired  to  walk." 

''  I  must  not  stay  long/'  she  said ;  *'  he  is 
Bot  well  to-night." 

''  Do  you  think  him  worse  ?  Shall  we 
send  for  Dr.  Baillie  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  Dr.  Baillie  can  do  nothing  now^ 
he  has  told  me  so;"  and  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

How  he  longed — oh !  how  he  longed — to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  and  kiss  those  dear 
weeping  eyes;  but  he  refrained,  he  dared 
not  give  way  to  his  tenderness,  he  did  not 
even  take  her  hand ;  but  he  waited  till 
she  was  calm  again,  and  then  he  said 
quietly : 

"  You   know    I    would   do   anything    in 
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my  power  to  be  of  use  to  you,  yet  I  fear 
I  shall  have  to  leave  you  just  when — ^* 

He  paused,  for  Grace  started  as  if  a 
spasm  had  gone  through  her.  It  was 
momentary ;  and  then  she  looked  inquiringly 
at  him — it  must  be  told  at  once. 

'*  I  have  the  oflPer  of  a  staff  appointment 
in  India,  and  the  letter  must  be  answered 
by  return  of  post.  VL&re  it  is ;  will  you 
read  itf 

As  her  hand  touched  his  in  taking  the 
letter,  he  felt  that  it  was  as  cold  as  marble ; 
it  had  not  been  so  a  few  minutes  before. 
Her  colour  went  and  came  as  she  read  the 
letter;  but  when  she  returned  it  to  him, 
she  said  very  quietly : 

"  Of  course  you  wiD  accept  it,  and  we 
must  tell  him  in  the  morning,  you  must  go 
to-moiTOW.'* 
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"  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at  latest,  I 
fear;  but  if  your  father  is  startled  by  it, 
I  win  wait  at  any  cost  till  I  see  him  better." 

Grace  sighed. 

"  No,  no,  you  must  not  risk  your  appoint- 
ment, that  would  do  him  more  harm  than 
even  your  going ;  and  indeed  the  worst  that 
any  shock  can  do  him  is  to  send  him  sooner 
to  his  rest — I  ought  to  wish  that,  only  I 
would  like  him  to  sleep  quietly  to-night.  I 
must  go  back  to  him  now,  and  you  must 
go  and  answer  the  letter."  She  rose  and 
hdd  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  God  bless  you 
for  aD  your  kindness  to  us !  we  shall  miss 
you  sadly  now." 

He  bent  his  head,  and  kissed  the  slender 
white  hand :  it  was  still  icy  cold,  but  she  felt 
a  hot  tear  fall  on  it.  She  went  back  to  her 
fether,  he  was  still  sleeping;  and  then  she 
went  to  her  own  room,  and  locked  the  door. 

As  by  a  lightning   flash   she   had   been 

VOL.  I.  c 
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shown  her  secret  love,  hidden  till  now  from 
herself.  How  dear — how  inexpressibly  dear 
he  was !  and  now  they  must  part— oh !  why 
must  they  part  ?  Why  must  she  have  this 
new  trial — must  she  lose  him  too?  This 
was  her  first  rebellious  thought;  but  hum- 
bler, better  feelings  soon  arose.  She  felt  she 
was  ungrateful,  unthankful,  selfish.  Ought 
she  not  rather  to  rejoice  at  his  good  fortune 
instead  of  dwelling  upon  her  own  disappoint- 
ment ?  ought  she  not  to  spare  him  the  pain 
of  seeing  her  sorrow  ? 

It  was  with  no  chain  of  flowers  that  love 
boimd  that  young  innocent  heart;  yet  even 
then  would  it  have  taken  its  freedom  ?   No  ! 

It  never  occurred  to  her  then  that  she 
could  possibly  be  as  dear  to  Edward  as  he 
was  to  her,  and  thus  the  effort  of  each  was 
to  wear  a  mask  before  the  other ;  not  from 
pride,  not  from  distrust,  not  even  from 
maidenly  reserve  on  her  part,  not  from  any 
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of  the  usual  motives  which  prompt  conceal- 
nient,  but  because  each  would  rather  suffer 
sikndy  than  bring  upon  the  other  a  shadow 
of  pam; — yes,  I  call  that  unselfish  love. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  a  grain  or  two  of 
sdfishness  would  have  served  their  purpose 
3  great  deal  better. 

Edward  had  watched  her,  with  his  soul  in 
his  eyes,  while  she  read  the  letter,  and  as 
that  spasm  appeared  to  pass  through  her,  a 
sympathetic  thrill — was  it  wholly  pain,  or 
tinged  with  joy  ? — shot  through  his  heart ; 
but  she  spoke  and  looked  so  calmly,  and  her 
thoughts  were  evidently  so  full  of  her  father, 
that  he  controlled  the  strong  yearning  which 
prompted  him  to  speak,  and  speak  the  truth. 
"  Why  should  I  startle  her  with  a  confession 
of  my  love  just  now,"  thought  he,  "  when 
she  needs  all  her  strength,  and  when  I  must 
leave  her  ?" 
And  Grace  said  :   "  I  must  not  let  him  see 
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how  bitterly  I  feel  this  parting.  It  would 
grieve  his  kind  heart." 

So  after  a  while,  she  went  down  stairs  and 
made  tea  for  him,  and  they  talked  of  his 
prospects  in  India— of  everything  excepting 
that  which  filled  both  their  hearts  to  over- 
flowing. 

It  was  a  sleepless  night  with  both,  and 
Grace  shrank  from  the  task  which  was  before 
her,  of  breaking  the  news  to  her  father,  whose 
extreme  debility  made  it  but  too  probable 
that  any  agitation  might  be  fatal.  She  found 
him  as  he  had  been  the  night  before,  very 
low — the  tears  streaming  dow^n  his  face. 
When  she  came  in,  he  tried  to  smile — but  it 
was  such  a  faint,  heart-broken  smile,  more 
sad  to  see  than  tears.  She  sat  down  in  her 
place  at  his  feet,  and  began  to  read  the  Bible 
to  him,  as  had  been  her  daily  custom  for 
years.  She  read  the  breathings  of  the 
afflicted  yet   believing   soul  in   the  sublime 
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strains  of  the  Psalmist ;  the  compassionate 
call  of  the  blessed  Saviom*  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden.  The  divine  words  fell  like  babn 
on  that  bruised  heart  They  strengthened 
her  own  too^  and  after  a  few  minutes  passed 
in  sflent  prayer,  she  began : — 

"  Dear  father,  you  must  come  out  on  the 
tenace  to-day.      Edward   Armytage   would 

like  to  see  you  there  again  once  more  before 

he  goes,  and  you  know  the  fresh  air  always 

does  you  good." 
"  Before  Edward  Armytage  goes  ?    He  is 

not  thinking  of  leaving  us  yet,  I  hope." 
"You    know,    dear  father,  he  has  been 

a  long  time  with  us ;    I  am  sure  he  would 

stay  longer  if  he  could;   but  he  must  go 

soon,  it  seems." 
''He  told  me  he  had  leave  till  October, 

and   I  thought  by  that   time: — ^but  when 

must  he  go? — ^how  soon?" 
'^He    got    a    letter  yesterday  requiring 
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him  to  go  up  to  town  immediately;  he 
has  the  offer  of  some  staff  appointment, 
which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear;  but  he 
will  tell  you  about  it  himself.  Will  you 
see  him  now  or  by-and-bye?" 

"I  win  see  him  now; — stay,  my  dar- 
ling; he  looked  very  earnestly  in  his 
child's  face,  for  he  thought  it  was  changed 
since  yesterday?  "Are  you  grieved  at  his 
gomg? 

"  I  am  very  sorry  he  must  go,  but  that 
is  selfishness,  you  know;  and  I  was  afraid 
it  might  distress  you,  dear  father,  to  hear 
of  it  so  suddenly,  just  at  this  time ;  but  I 
knew  you  would  be  glad  at  his  getting  a 
good  appointment;  it  makes  amends  for 
his  having  to  go  a  little  sooner.  You  know 
he  must  have  gone  before  long/' 

Her  voice  and  eye  were  so  steady,  even 
cheerful,  that  her  father  was  quite  deceived." 

"I  will  go  and  send  him  to  you  now," 
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she  said;  but  before  she  v^itiired  to  meet 
Sdward,  she  q)eQt  some  minutes  alone. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Glenruth  pondered  what 
he  had  just  heard,  and  his  daughter's  man- 
ner of  communicating  it;  it  gave  rise  to 
mingled  feeUngs;  and  he  was  stiU  in  deep 
thought  when  Edward  entered  his  room. 

"This  is  sudden  news  for  me,  my  dear 
boy:  so  you  must  leave  us.'* 

"I  must,  Lord  Glenruth — I  need  hardly 
say  how  unwillingly  ;  you  know  of  the  oflFer 
I  have  accepted." 

"A  staff  appointment,  Grace  said;  but 
gave  me  no  particulars." 

"  It  is  to  accompany  Lord to  India, 

^  aide-de-camp.     I  could  not  feel  justified 

■ 

^  refusing   such  an  offer.  You   know   I 

have    nothing   to    look    to  but    my   pro- 
fession." 

"  India  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Glenruth.     "  I 

was  not  prepared  for  this :  this  is  parting 
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indeed!"  The  poor  old  man  was  quite 
overcome,  and  for  some  minutes  could  not 
speak,  and  Edward  knew  not  what  to  say 
next.  At  last,  Lord  Glenruth  made  a 
strong  effort,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Ed- 
ward's arm: 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been 
much  to  blame.  I  have  been  weak  and 
self-indulgent.  Go'd  forgive  me  1  for  the 
consolation — the  great  consolation  of  keep- 
ing you  near  me.  I  have  overlooked  the 
risk  of  your  peace,  and  that  of  my  pre- 
dous  child.  Hers  is  safe.  Mercifully  I 
have  ascertained  that.  Now,  answer  me 
faithfully:   how  is  it  with  you?" 

The  young  man's  face  spoke  for  him« 
He  could  not  reply  in  words. 

"  I  am  answered,"  said  Lord  Glenruth, 
with  a  bitter  sigh.  *^  I  have  ill  repaid  the 
debt  of  kindness  I  owe  you  ;  but  I  am 
punished  now  for  my  selfish  blindness." 
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"Lord  Glenruth,  do  not  say  so;  the 
blame,  if  there  be  any,  rests  with  myself. 
It  is  true,  she  is  dearer  to  me  than  all 
on  earth  besides;  but  I  have  loved  her 
loi^  —  for  years,  and  I  have  kept  my 
secret." 

**  My  poor  boy  !" 

"  Do  not  pity  me.  I  would  not  have 
it  otherwise,  if  I  might.  I  am  not 
unhappy — except  that  I  can  do  nothing 
to  serve  her.  I  would  give  this  up  now  if 
I  Gould  be  of  any  real  use  to  her ;  but  you 
know  how  powerless  one  like  me  would 
be,  with  no  title  of  relationship  to  protect 
her." 

"Edward  Armytage,  if  my  chUd  had 
been  my  heir,  you  should  have  had  the 
best  title  to  be  her  protector.  If  even  I 
could  have  provided  for  her  enough  to 
keep  you  both  from  poverty,  I  should  have 
died  happy  m  leaving  her  with  you;   and 
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you  might  have  won  her  love  if  you  had 
allowed  yourself  to  try.  But  I  cannot  bid 
you  try  now.  You  must  keep  your  secret 
still,  and  leave  her  free  as  she  is  now. 
She  will  soon  have  enough  to  struggle 
with.  My  poor  child !"  He  paused  and 
then  continued:  "  But  if  fortune  ever 
favours  you  even  with  a  little,  remember 
what  I  have  said  this  day,  and  that  you 
have  a  father's  blessing, — for  like  a  son  you 
have  been  to  me.  I  have  no  words  to 
say  what  I  think  of  your  noble  conduct 
God  Almighty  bless  you !" 

He  sank  back  exhausted;  and  Edward 
too  deeply  moved  to  speak,  could  only 
kiss  the  feeble  hand  that  pressed  his ; 
and  hearing  Grace's  step  in  the  passage, 
he  rose  hastily  and  left  the  room.  He 
could  not  have  met  h^  there  and  kept  his 
counsel.  — ' 

She   found   her  father  less    overpowered 
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by  agitation  than  she  could  have  ventured 
to  expect;   and   thankfulness  for   this   ab- 
sorbed for    the    time    every   other  feeling. 
On  the  whole,  the  interview  with  Edward, 
tiTiog  as  it  was,  had  relieved  Lord  Glen- 
roth's   mind   of    much   that  had  weighed 
on  it,  since  the  idea  of  an  attachment  be- 
tween him  and  Grace  had  first  flashed  upon 
bim.     To  find  that  her  heart  was,   as  he 
believed,  fi^,  and  that  Edward's  had  been 
given  so  long  ago,  gave  him  much  comfort ; 
and  he  covld  now  even  rejoice  in  the  idea  of 
bis  going  to  India,  as  giving  the    opening 
which  was,  he  felt,  all  that  Edward  needed 
to  win   his  way   to   distinction,   and   then, 
at  some  future  day    perhaps,    the  father's 
dearest  wish  for  his  child  might  be  realised. 
It  was  not  so  utterly  miserable  a  day  after 
aL 

Sometimes  sorrow,  no  less  than  joy,  falls 
short  of  our  expectations.     We  can  never 
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tell,  till  we  have  drained  it,  how  sweet  or 
bitter  the  cup  may  be. 

Grace  and  Edward  were  even  now  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  their  self-command.  He 
in  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  the 
affectionate  feelings,  the  hope  and  courage 
which  Lord  Glenruth's  words  had  awakened. 
She,  more  unconsciously,  but  not  less  really, 
by  having  spared  her  father's  feelings,  and, 
through  his — her  own.  Surely  they  both 
deserved  this  mitigation — there  was  sorrow 
enough  in  store  for  them  still. 

The  parting  hour  came  on  so  quickly; 
and  in  spite  of  the  self-compelled  restraint 
which  made  their  words  and  tones  seem 
almost  cold,  each  felt  the  other's  presence 
as  lingering  simshine,  soon  to  be  withdrawn. 
At  last,  it  wants  but  half  an  hour  of  the 
time  when  the  coach  would  pass  the  lodge ; 
the  farewell  must  be  spoken. 

He  went  into  Lord  Glenruth's  room,  and 
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when  he  came  out  his  eyes  were  fiiU  of 
tears. 

"  Good  by,  dear  Grace,  God  bless  you !" 

"  God  bless  you,  Edward !" 

That  was  all  they  said. 

A  fervent  grasp  of  the  hands,  and  thus 
they  parted — ^who  loved  each  other  better 
than  life. 

But  he  looked  back  when  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  and  their  eyes  met. 

Those  traitorous  eyes ! — that  look  told  all. 

And  thus  were  Faith  and  Hope  joined 
to  Love. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'*  Why,  bastmrd?    Wherefore  btae  T' 

'*  He  was  not  bom  to  shame. 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit. 


cc 


is  years  hot  young,  but  his  experience  old. 
His  head  unmellowed — ^bnt  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
With  aU  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman." 


A  FEW  words  touching  Edward  Annytage 
before  we  lose  sight  of  him  in  India. 

His  histon-   was  a  strange  and  sad  one. 
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The  only  son  and  heir  of  a  rich  Baronet 
he  was  just  entering  manhood,  when  by  the 
discovery  of  his  father's  prior  marriage — a 
Scotch  marriage — not  only  were  his  pros- 
pects in   life  destroyed,   but  a  stigma  was 
cast  upon    his  birth,  which  nothing  could 
efiace.     His  mother,  a  high-l^om  and  sensi- 
tive woman,  sunk  under  her  grief  and  shame; 
and  his  fiatther,  even  more  weak  than  vicious, 
died  by  his  own  hand,  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  son  on  whose  head  his  sin 
had  entailed   such   miserable   consequences. 
£dward  was  left  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
hitter  bounty   of  the  unknown  and   brutal 
half-brother  who  had  thrust  him  from   his 
place. 

But  the  very  magnitude  of  his  misfor- 
tune raised  him  up  friends,  which  his  sin- 
gularly engaging  character  secured  for  ever. 
He  had  shown  a  noble  constancy,  courage, 
and  moderation  under  very  trying  circum- 
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stances,  his  story  awakened  an  interest  in  high 
quarters,  and  a  commission  in  the  Guards 
was  offered  him,  which  opened  an  honour- 
able path  to  independence — ^perhaps  to  dis- 
tinction —  not  such  a  career  as  seemed 
once  his  destiny,  but  such  as  he  felt  now^ 
exceeded  his  hopes.  From  his  brother  he 
would  not  accept  the  pittance  grudgingly 
offered,  and  thus  his  commission  and  the 
few  thousands  which  had  been  his  mother's 
portion,  was  all  he  possessed. 

But  he  had  courage,  constancy,  ambition, 
energy,  and  talents  of  no  common  order. 
He  is  not  one  who  will  sink  when  he  may 
swim.  And  he  had  a  countenance  which 
was  sure  to  plead  for  him  :  his  head  was  a 
study  for  the  sculptor,  and  a  triumph  for  the 
phrenologist ;  his  form  was  a  model  of  manly 
beauty — and  beauty, is  such  a  good  letter  of 
introduction  ! 

I  have  told  in  a  few  words  a  story  which 
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might  have  furnished  materials  for  a  ro- 
manoe ;  but  the  circumstances  were  all  ante- 
cedent to  the  period  at  which  this  tale 
oommenoeSy  and  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
retracing  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  little  chapter,  however,  will  further 
explain  why  Edward  Armytage  kept  his  love 
8  secret — why  Lord  denruth's  kindness  so 
powerfuDy  affected  him.  It  was  not  his 
poverty  alone  that  sealed  his  lips.  The 
bar  sinister  was  to  his  high  spirit  a  heavier 
burthen.  The  disgrace  of  a  father,  affec- 
tionate and  beloved,  was  a  more  bitter 
grief. 

But  it  covld  not  crush  so  noble  a  nature, 
any  more  than  the  wealth  and  honours 
which  he  had  lost  could  dignify  the  crafty 
and  pitiful  wretch  who  had  inherited  them, 
Which  was  reallv  the  base-bom  ? 


VOL.    I.  D 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Towering  o'er  those  beauteous  woods. 
Gigantic  rocks  were  ever  dimly  seen. 
Breaking  with  solemn  grey  the  tremulous  green. 
And  frowning  far  in  castellated  pride ; 
While  hastening  to  the  ocean,  hoary  floods 
Sent  up  a  thin  and  radiant  mist  between. 
Softening  the  beauty  that  it  could  not  hide." 

WILSON. 


Certainly  there  is  a  peculiar  bitterness 
in  the  cup  of  sorrow,  when  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  of  earthly  friends  involves  the  loss  of 
the  home  sanctified  by  the  memory  of  the 
dead — when  we  must    part,  not  only  from 
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them,  but  from  every  object  with  which  they 
are  associated,  and  ^o  forth  with  an  aching 
heart  from  the  Eden  of  our  youth  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  busy  world,  to  struggle 
through  its  briars  and  thorns  when  the  spirit 
>s  yearning  for  rest.     Perchance — 

''  To  wear  the  smile  of  gladness,  « 

When  all  within  b  cheerless,  dark  and  cold : 
When  all  earth's  joys  seem  mockery  and  madness, 
And  life  more  tedious  than  a  tale  twice  told." 

What  can  bear  the  sufferer  through  the 
dark  passage  unless  he  can  lean  upon  the 
unseen  hand  which  is  leading  him  lovingly, 
though  it  must  needs  be  by  a  rough  and 
stony  path,  onwards  towards  heaven's  light. 

Such  was  the  trial  which,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  events  already  related,  was  pressing 
heavily  on  young  Grace  Livingstone.  A 
week  had  not  elapsed  since  her  father's  body 
was  borne  from  the  home  which  she — the 

D  2 
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last  of  her  race — ^was  to  quit  on  the  morrow 
for  ever.  And  she  sat  alone  in  the  room 
where  she  had  watched  his  precious  life 
fading  away,  as  now  she  watched  the  sim 
sinking  behind  the  everlasting  hills,  and  bade 
a  silent,  sorrowful  farewell  to  the  woods  and 
waters  of  that  happy  valley  where  she  had 
passed  from  infancy  to  womanhood. 

The  last  sun-beams  shone  red  through  the 
boles  of  the  old  Scotch  fir-trees  which  stood 
on  a  rising  ground,  lighted  the  broad  river 
which  swept  down  the  valley,  gilded  the  grey 
walls  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Ruth,  and  the  yel- 
low sands  of  the  distant  shore,  and  made 
every  cottage  window  in  the  plain  gleam  like 
a  tiny  lire.  Grace  watched  the  ruddy  glow 
expire,  and  the  roseate  afler-light  tinge  earth 
and  sky  with  its  own  tender  hue ;  that,  too, 
faded  into  pale  clear  twilight,  and  the  outline 
of  hill  and  forest  rose  dark  against  the  sky. 
For  a  little  space  the  blackness  of  night  pre- 
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vafled;  but  presently  the  moon  arose,  and 
flooded  the  valley  with  silver  light.  Each 
change  seemed  lovelier  than  the  last ;  but  for 
Grace  they  chased  each  other  all  too  swiftly. 
Fain  would  she  have  chained  the  flying 
moments  of  this  last  evening, — 

•*  The  last. 
Oh !  by  that  little  word 
How  many  thoughts  are  stirred. 
That  sister  of  the  past." 

As  she  gazed  on  the  fair  scene  before  her, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  though  her  past  and 
future  life  were  shadowed  forth  in  the 
changeful  hues  which  had  overspread  the 
landscape. 

She  covld  hardly  have  given  a  reason  for 
the  fancy,  save  that,  as  the  first  light  of  her 
life,  the  joyous  sunshine  of  youth,  had  set ; 
so  might  the  pale  but  lovely  rose-tint  of  hope, 
which  was  even  now  stealing  over  her  sub- 
dued spirit,  depart  also ;  and  then  bow  dark 
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and  stem  would  life  become  under  the 
deepening  twilight  and  gathering  night,  how 
cold  and  joyless  under  the  pale  moon. 

But  she  chid  her  faithless  hearty  for  trem- 
Wing  at  a  dream  and  shrinking  from  ite  fete. 

"  Even  be  it  so/*  she  murmured  half  aloud, 
"  the  fountain  of  light  is  ever  in  the  heavens, 
though  there  be  darkness  over  the  earth.  It 
may  he  deep  night  when  we  lie  down  to  sleep, 
but  there  is  a  brighter  morning.** 

Then  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow*s  dawn 
rushed  back  upon  her  mind ;  she  bowed  her 
young  head,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly ;  but 
the  tears  relieved  her  full  heart,  and  her  grief 
found  voice  in  prayer.  She  asked  for  patience 
and  strength,  and  both  were  granted. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  young  girl  is  left  so 
utterly  alone  as  Grace  Livingstone  was  :  she 
had  no  near  relaticms.  By  the  death  of  her 
brother,  the  inheritance  of  Glenruth  passed 
to  a  very  distant  branch  of  the  family. 
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Nor  was  he  who  was  to  take  her  Other's 
place  merely  a  stranger.  He  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  grasping  and  mer- 
cenary spirit^  whoy  from  the  moment  the 
succession  opened  to  him,  had  betrayed  a 
most  unseemly  and  indelicate  eagerness  to 
assert  his  rights,  and  had  rejected  every 
proposal  by  which  Lord  Glenruth  sought — 
without  injuring  him,  already  a  wealthy 
man — to  soften  to  his  daughter  the  trying 
change  of  circumstances  which  he  knew 
awaited  her. 

Walter's  death  appeared  to  have  hastened 
his,  but  his  health,  as  I  have  said,  had  been 
broken  for  years.  Before  that  bereavement 
he  had  looked  forward  calmly  to  his  depar- 
ture ;  for  he  knew  that  the  tenderest  affection 
bound  his  children  to  each  other,  and  that  his 
inability  to  make  a  large  provision  for  Grace 
mattered  little,  since  Walter  would  more  than 
fulfil  his  wishes  in   this  respect.      But  all 
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these  hopes  were  buried  in  his  son's  untimdy 
grave. 

Grace  was  too  much  absorbed  in  sorrow 
for  the  dead,  and  care  for  the  dying,  to 
bestow  much  heed  on  her  own  altered  pro- 
spects. In  fact,  she  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
her  poor  father  shrank  from  conversing  with 
her  upon  so  painful  a  theme.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  had  made  a  will  bequeathing  to 
her  everything  in  his  power,  and  this,  with 
the  settlement  already  made  upon  her,  he 
hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  her  inde- 
pendence. But  to  make  up  to  her  for  the 
home  which  she  soon  must  lose,  waS  a  more 
difficult  matter.  Death  had  removed  almost 
every  one  on  whom  by  near  relationship  he 
had  a  daim,  those  who  remained  were  not 
altogether  such  as  he  would  have  chosen  as 
h^  guardians;  and  he  now  r^retted  the 
spirit  of  self-indulgence  which  had  led  him. 
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since  he  lost  bis  wife,  so  completely  to  re- 
nounce the  society  of  those  early  friends,  to 
whom  he  might  now  have  confidently  appealed 
in  behalf  of  his  child. 

Her  nearest  relative — connexion  rather — 
was  the  widow  of  her  uncle,  married  to  an 
English  Baronet ;  to  her  Lord  Glenruth  wrote 
commending  his  daughter  to  her  care,  and 
having  thus  set  his  house  in  order,  he  died  in 
peace. 

So  calmly — so  quietly — that  Grace,  who 
was  watching  by  his  side  as  usual,  knew  not 
the  moment  when  he  passed  from  sleep  to 
deatL 

When  she  marked  the  beautiful  serenity  of 
the  face  so  sorrow-worn  erewhile,  she  could 
but  thank  God  who  had  called  him  to  his 
rest. 

The  next  week  was  one  of  severe  trial  to 
Grace,  for  many  painful  duties  devolved  upon 
her;    not   the  least   of  these  was   that   of 
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receiving  the  new  Lord  Glenruth,  who  lost  no 
time  in  gratifying  his  vain  and  greedy  spirit, 
by  a  survey  of  his  long-coveted  inheritance ; 
and  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  the  intense 
satisfaction  he  felt,  although  he  excused  his 
coming  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  show 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord,  by 
attending  his  funeral.  Meanwhile,  he  gave 
orders  to  the  servants  in  the  tone  of  a  master ; 
spent  the  mornings  in  riding  over  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  evenings  in  wandering  from 
room  to  room,  discussing  with  Mr.  Oliphant, 
the  factor,  as  to  what  was  to  be  considered 
personal  property;  and  finally  intimated 
plainly  to  him,  what  he  had  more  than 
once  hinted  to  herself,  that  the  sooner  Miss 
Livingstone  could  make  it  convenient  to  quit 
Glenruth  the  better  he  should  be  pleased,  as 

he  had  invited  a  party  to  spend  Christmas 

« 

with  him,  and  wished  to  have  the  house  to 
himself  for  some  time  beforehand,  "  to  get 
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thii^  into  proper  style,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
It  would  be  difficidt  to  imagine  anything 
mofe  offeosivd^  vulgar  and  unfeeling  than 
this  man's  behaviour ;  and  as  Grace  watdied 
the  fimeral  slowly  wending  down  the  valley, 
Ae  oould  not  help  feeling  bitterly  how  ill  the 
pboe  of  diief  mourner  befitted  him,  whose 
whde  softlid  soul  was  filled  with  pride  and 
fdeasore  in  his  recent  exaltation.  There  was 
not  one  of  that  sad  company  who  did  not 
carrv  a  more  real  sorrow  in  his  heart — for  the 
bte  Lcxd  denruth  had  the  love  and  reverence 
of  aQ  who  knew  him. 

The  following  day  Grace  was  relieved  of 
her  kinsman's  presence.  He  departed,  reiter- 
ating his  intention  of  r^uming  within  a 
fortnight ;  and  she  fdt  that,  in  truth,  it  were 
best  the  trial  before  her  should  be  encountered 
as  speedily  as  posdble.  She  nerved  herself, 
therefore,  to  the  task  of  putting  in  order  and 
of  the  aitides  of  personal  property 


ii^^iii  oiii 
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which  had  now  become  hers.  Some  things, 
rather  than  remove  them  from  their  accus- 
tomed place,  she  relinquished  to  their  present 
owner,  though  aware  that  her  motive  would 
neither  be  understood,  nor  appreciated;  but 
there  were  others  too  precious  to  be  thus 
abandoned — ^the  pictures  of  her  parents  and 
brother,  her  father's  favourite  books,  and, 
most  sacred  of  all,  the  arm-chair  in  which  he 
died,  she  left  in  trust  with  Dr.  Graham9 
the  clergyman  of  St.  Ruth's,  to  be  redeemed 
at  some  happier  day,  when  perhaps  she 
might  have  another  home. 

Then  came  the  ferewell  visits  to  all  the 
cottages  around,  among  which,  from  her  very 
childhood,  she  had  ever  gone  about  doing 
good ;  to  her  schools ;  to  good  Dr.  Graham, 
her  father's  friend  and  her  own ;  and  to  poor 
old  Mrs.  Hay,  the  invalid  widow,  whose 
greatest  earthly  happiness  had  been  the  sight 
of  Grace's  sweet  face,  and  the  sound  of  her 
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gentle  Yoioe,  for  she  had  outlived  all  that 
makes  this  world  a  lovely  and  pleasant  place ; 
and  when  Grace  turned  to  leave  her,  she  was 
tempted  to  pray,  as  she  had  done  when  she 
was  made  childless^  that  she  might  be  taken 
where  there  was  no  more  sorrow  or  parting. 


It  was  after  a  day  spent  in  bidding  farewell 
to  these  poor  friends — the  only  friends  she 
had— -that  she  sat  watching  the  flush  and 
&ling  of  the  evening  light.  When  tears  had 
eased  her  bursting  heart,  and  she  had  poured 
forth  her  sorrow  and  her  weakness  to  her 
God,  she  was  comforted ;  and  when  she  laid 
ber  head  for  the  last  time  on  the  pillow 
where  it  had  rested  in  her  happy  childhood, 
her  slumbers  were  calm  as  then. 

It  was  very  early  when  she  passed,  for  the 
last  time,  under  the  old  gateway  of  Glemnth — 
ven  eariy,  yet  the  coxui;  was  filled  with  those 
who  had  gathered  there  to  bid  *'  God  speed  " 
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to  their  beloved  young  mistress,  with  tears 
and  murmured  blessings.  She  tried  to  thank 
them^  but  her  voice  was  choked.  Hastening 
through  the  court,  she  was  soon  in  the  car- 
riage, and  had  lost  sight  of  the  castle.  She 
did  not  stop  or  look  back  till  she  had  passed 
through  the  lodge-gates,  but  as  the  carriage 
slowly  ascended  a  rising  ground  whose  crest 
commanded  the  valley,  she  alighted  to  look 
her  last  upon  that  lovely  landscape. 

Most  lovely  indeed !  Midway  up  the 
valley  rose  the  grey  towers  of  Glenruth, 
mantled  with  ivy  and  the  crimson  foliage  of 
the  Canadian  vine.  It  was  a  well-preserved 
specimen  of  feudal  architecture  which  had 
been  added  to  at  various  periods,  and  although 
copvenience  rather  than  unity  of  plan  had 
been  consulted,  the  general  effect  of  the  irre- 
gular pile  was  strikingly  picturesque. 

The  situation  was  commanding.  The 
western  turret  overhung  the  river  so  com- 
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pletdy,  that  from  it  one  might  drop  a  stone 
into  the  dark  waters  which  rolled  beneath; 
but  from  the  south  and  east,  the  ascent  was 
more  gradual.     Behind  rose  masses  of  wood, 
broken  by  rock  and  moorland,  and  in  the 
distance  an  encircling  chain  of  bold  crested 
biOs  shut  in  the  beautiful  valley.      South- 
wards, lay  the  sea,  with  several  miles  of  flat 
country  intervening — which  greatly  enhanced, 
as  it  always  does,  the  beauty  of  such  a  land- 
scape— through  which  the  river  held  its  east- 
ward course  until  it  lost  itself  in  the  waters 
of  the  bay. 

Grace's  wistful,  lingering  gaze  rested 
lovingly —  oh !  how  lovingly  !  —  on  castle, 
stream,  and  tree ;  but  now  the  carriage  was 
rapidly  descending  into  a  hollow,  and  soon 
all  was  hid  from  her  eyes  save  the  purple 
hills,  which,  to  her  childhood's  vision,  had 
seemed  the  boimdary  of  the  world.  That 
boimdary  she  was  now  to  pass. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Beware  of  the  smiling  enemy  that  openly  sheatheth 

his  weapon. 
But  mingleth  poison  in  secret  with  the  sacred  salt  of 

hospitaUty." 

PROVERBIAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

AsHBY    Hall,    in    Warwickshire,    was 
Grace's  destination. 

Lady  Markham  had  been  the  widow  of 
Lord  Glenruth's  younger  brother,  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Lindsay.  Since  her  second  marriage 
there  had  been  little  intercourse  between  the 
families — ^not  from  any  coolness  consequent 
upon  that  event,  for  Lady  Glenruth  had 
written  to  her  sister-in-law  most  kindly  on 
the  occasion,  and  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Mark- 
ham  had  once  or  twice  visited  Glenruth,  but 
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there  was  Kttle  congeniality  between  the  fox- 
hunting baronet  and  the  accomplished  man 
of  letters,  as  there  was  between  the  high- 
mfflded  Lady  Glenruth  and  the  manoeuvring 
woman  of  the  world — so  they  went  their 
several  ways,  and  sddom  met. 

Still,  as  Lady  Markham's   letters  always 
contained    expressions   of  afiection,   and   as 
she  had  claimed  the  interest  of  an  aunt  in 
Walter  Livingstone,  and  lavished  much  atten- 
tion on  .him,  and  had  written  most  tender 
condolences  on  his  death  to  his  father,  Lord 
Glenruth,   on  the  strength  of  all  this,   and 
feeling  also  that  he  had  a  claim  of  kindness 
OQ  one  who  had  found  in  his  house  a  home 
in  the  days  of  her  widowhood,  considered 
that  Lady  Markham  was  the  most  natural 
guardian  for  his  daughter,  and  to  her  and  Sir 
Ralph,  therefore,  he  had  consigned  her. 

For    the    mother    of    two    marriageable 
duighters  to  be  the  aunt  of  a  young  man 

VOL.   L  E 
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of  lai^  expectations,  heir  to  a  peerage, 
was  another  and  a  different  thing  from 
holding  the  same  relationship  towards  a 
beautiful  young  girl  of  no  fortune.  But 
there  was  no  backing  out,  and  even  if 
there  had  been,  the  hearty  and  hospitable 
Sir  Ralph  would  not  have  suffered  it.  He 
had  not  forgotten  kindness  received  in 
former  days,  and  he  swore  the  little  girl 
should  never  want  a  home  while  he  had  one. 

"  So  write,  my  Lady,  and  tell  him  so ; 
you  can  say  pretty  things  better  than  1 
can." 

Sir  Ralph  was  a  kind-hearted  man  in  the 
main.  It  was  a  pity  he  did  not  rule  his  own 
house  a  little  more  consistently. 

At  the  close  of  a  dark  November  day, 
Grace  entered  the  gates  of  Ashby  Park.  It 
was  what  is  called  a  tine  pla<<»,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  adorned  with  noble  trees 
and  a  piece  of  water. 
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The  house  had   been   built  at   that    era, 

whoi  it  seemed  good  to  our  ancestors   to 

dweD  in  Grecian  temples,  and  tell  their  tales 

of  bve  in  Arcadian  strains.     It  had  a  Doric 

ftoot,    adorned    with    an    Ionic    pediment, 

and  a   portico,     supported     by    Corinthian 

pillars.     It  seemed  as  if  the  architect  had 

been  so  enamoured  of  his  art,  that  he  must 

please  himself  with  a  specimen  of  every  order. 

But  it  was  a  massive  and  imposing  edifice, 

wdl  kept  without,  and  containing  within  all 

the  means  and  appliances  of  comfort,  wliich 

are  nowhere  understood  so  perfectly  as  in  an 

English  country-house. 

Bright  fires  were  blazing  in  the  lofty  hall 
and  spacious  drawing-room,  and  a  bright  fire 
seems  to  me  always  emblematic  of  a  cordial 
welcome.  In  this  instance  it  seemed  to  be 
the  only  welcome  the  house  had  to  offer. 
Solitary  was  that  spacious  drawing-room — 
solitary  the  lofty  hall. 

E  2 
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When  Grace,  whose  heart  was  fluttering 
at  the  idea  of  meeting  her  aunt  and  cousins^ 
was  ushered  into  the  room,  where  she 
expected  to  see  them,  she  found  herself 
alone;  nor  was  it  until  she  had  sat  there 
nearly  half  an  hour  that  any  one  appeared. 
There  is  something  very  depressing  in  such  a 
half-hour,  especially  after  a  long  journey, 
more  especially  when  the  heart  is  heavy,  and 
yearns  for  kindness. 

The  first  person  who  broke  in  upon 
Grace's  solitude  was  the  housemaid;  a  few 
minutes  after  whose  retreat  entered  a  young 
girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  whose  deportment 
was  so  unlike  Grace's  ideas  of  what  a  gentle- 
man's child  should  be,  that  she  hesitated  to 
address  her  as  a  cousin.  But  her  doubts 
were  solved  by  the  young  lady  accosting  her. 

"  Oh  I  ma  sent  me  to  say  she  would  be 
down  very  soon  ;  she  is  dressing.  I  was  to 
take  you  to  your  room  if  you  liked ;  but  I 
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looked  in  93  I  eame  down,  and  the  fire  had 
gone  out,  so  I  sent  Jane  to  light  it,  and  I 
think  you  had  better  stay  here  till  it 
bums." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Grace,  "  I  had  better  go 
up  stairs,  as  you  say  my  aunt  is  dressing. 
Which  of  my  cousins  is  this  f*  added 
she. 

''I  am  Fanny;  but  do  you  call  us 
cousins  —  how  droll  I  Mamma  says  you 
are  no  relation  to  us,  nor  even  to  her." 

"I  believe  I  am  not  actually  a  cousin, 
but  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as  cousins, 
and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  call  you  so." 

^  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I 
dauB  say  we  shall  all  like  you  very  much," 
said  Miss  Fanny,  surveying  Grace  with 
something  of  a  gracious,  patronizing  air. 

"Win  you  take  me  to  my  room  now, 
Fanny  ?  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  ready  in  time 
far  dinner,  unless  I  go  to  dress  at  once." 


? 
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**  Oh,  you  need  not  be  in  any  hurry,  there 
iis  to  be  no  dinner  to-day.  Mamma  and 
sisters  are  going  out,  and  I  heard  ma  say 
that  you  would  like  better  to  have  tea,  and 
go  to  bed  early." 

"  So  I  shall,"  said  Grace,  "  for  I  am 
rather  tired." 

It  was  true,  yet  she  felt  somewhat  pained 
rather  than  gratified,  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  wishes  had  been  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  not  always  what  is  said,  but  how  it  is 
said,  that  gives  pleasure  or  pain. 

Miss  Fanny  had,  probably,  exceeded  her 
commission,  in  repeating  what  she  had 
heard,  and  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this, 
for  as  she  caught  the  sound  of  a  rustling 
silk,  she  whispered : 

"  Don't  tell  mamma  I  said  she  was  going 
out  to  dinner,"  and  speedily  vanished ;  and 
Lady  Markham  entered.  A  stately  dame 
was  she. 
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So  many  years  bad  elapsed  since  Grace 
had  seen  her  aunt,  that  they  met  as  strangers. 
Nor  was  Lady  Markham's  appearance  calcu- 
lated to  realise  the  conception  Grace  had 
formed — partly  a  dreamy  recollection  of  a 
fair,  slender,  graceful  form ;  partly  from  the 
promptings  of  her  own  affectionate  heart. 

A  well-preserved  woman,  on  the  borders  of 
fifty,  advanced  with  measured  pace ;  and  as 
Grace  started  forward  to  embrace  her,  she 
extended  her  hands,  not  her  arms,  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  either  cheek,  and  said : 

"  My  dearest  girl,  I  am  charmed  to  see 
you!  how  well  you  look,  in  spite  of  all — 
ah!" — her  perfumed  pocket-handkerchief  for 
a  moment  veiled  her  eyes.  Then  turning  to 
two  young  ladies  who  followed  in  her  wake, 
**This  is  my  Charlotte  and  this  my  Au- 
gusta ;  kiss  each  other,  my  loves — ah !" 

There  was  some  warmth  in  Charlotte's  em- 
brace ;  but  Augusta's  salute  was  below  zero. 
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How  odd  a  kiss  can  be. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  that  you  must  be 
quite  worn  out  with  your  long  jaumey,  and 
will  prefer  to  go  to  bed  early,  so  I  thought 
it  kindest  to  you  to  adhere  to  an  engage^ 
ment  which  was  made  before  we  knew  on 
what  day  you  would  arrive.  You  can  have^ 
dinner  of  course;  but  perhaps  you  have 
already  dined.  Should  you  like  to  have  tea 
in  your  own  room,  or  in  the  school-room  with 
my  little  girls?  I  think  you  have  already 
made  acquaintance  with  Fanny." 

Grace  preferred  having  tea  in  her  own 
room. 

^^  Then  let  me  show  you  the  way  up 
stairs,  my  love.  I  am  afraid  we  must  be 
going  immediately." 

"  Manuna,"  said  Charlotte,  "  let  me  stay 
with  my  cousin :  I  would  rather." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  would  only  be 
in  the  way,  and  you  know  you  are  engaged 
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to  sing  with  Mr.  Folijambe  and  Lady  Sophia. 
I  caimot  hear  of  iL" 

"^  Oh  1  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing/' 
aid  Grace;  "indeed  I  would  rather  go  to 
bed,  I  should  be  very  bad  company."  But 
she  fiek  cheered  by  Charlotte's  offer,  evi- 
dently dictated  by  a  kmdly  impulse. 

Arrived  up  stairs.  Lady  Markham  led  the 
way  through  corridors  and  passages  into  a 
prettily-fumished  room,  which  would  have 
been  a  picture  of  comfort  if  the  chimney  bad 
not  been  seized  with  one  of  those  fits  of 
perversity  to  which  the  best-regulated 
chimneys  are  occasionally  subject;  for  no 
assignable  reason  it  refused  to  do  its  office. 
The  fire  would  not  bum,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  smoke. 

'*  Bless  me !"  said  Lady  Markham,  ''  this 
is  very  strange.  I  never  knew  the  ivy-room 
smoke  before.  What  is  the  reason  of  this, 
Jane?" 
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"  Fm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  Lady," 
replied  the  kneeling  housemaid,  who  was 
expending  much  brown  paper,  breath,  and 
tears — the  last  compelled  by  the  smoke — 
upon  the  impracticable  grate.  "When  I 
looked  in  before,  I  saw  it  burning  like  any- 
think,  and  next  time  it  do  be  smoking  like 
a  pit." 

*'  This  will  never  do,  my  dear,  you  must 
let  me  take  you  to  the  school-room  until 
your  room  can  be  made  habitable.  How  very 
provoking !" 

"  Had  not  the  pink-room  better  be  got 
ready,  mamma?"  said  Charlotte,  who  had 
followed  them  up  stairs :  "  there  has  been  a  fire 
in  it  constantly  of  late,  and  it  never  smokes." 

''  I  will  see  about  it ;  but  do  you  go  down 
stairs,  my  love,  and  see  that  your  music  is 
put  into  the  carriage,  we  shall  be  very  late. 
This  way,  my  dear,"  turning  to  Grace. 

"  Miss  Hyndford,  I  have  brought  you  a 
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guest,  to  whom  Fanny  and  Julia  must  do  the 

honours  in  my  absence.     Miss  Livingstone's 

room  is  fiill  of  smoke,  so  she  will  take  tea 

with  you.     Now  I  must  bid  you  good  night, 

my  love.     I  trust  you  will  sleep  well,  and  be 

quite  fresh  to-morrow.     We  shall  meet  at 

>  

breakfast :  Fanny  will  tell  you  the  hours." 

Another  frigid  kiss,  and  Lady  Markham 
swept  out  of  the  room. 

Miss  Hyndford  had  risen  and  courtesied 
when  introduced  in  Lady  Markham's  indif- 
ferent manner.  She  now  came  forward  to 
assist  Grace  in  taking  off  her  cloak  and 
bonnet,  with  which  all  this  time  she  had 
been  encumbered ;  and  as  she  did  so  Grace 
was  struck  with  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice, 
and  the  dove-like  expression  of  her  hazel 
eyes.  She  appeared  to  be  about  eight-and- 
twenty,  and  had  the  quiet  self-possessed 
manners  of  a  lady  who  knew  her  position — 
and  respected  it. 
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Miss  Hyndford  had  known  affliction. 
Grace's  pale»  sorrowful  face  and  deep  mourn* 
ing  dress  appealed  strongly  to  her  heart; 
and  by  a  nameless  art»  which  is  to  be  felt 
rather  than  described,  she  showed  her  sym- 
pathy. The  answering  chord  was  touched, 
and  Grace  was  glad  she  had  been  driven  for 
refuge  into  the  school-room. 

Tliere  was  something  so  soothing  in  the 
gentle,  unobtrusive  attentions  which  IdEt  no- 
thing undone  to  promote  the  comfort  of  their 
object,  and  yet  were  performed  so  quietly 
that  they  were  rather  felt  than  observed. 

By  the  time  tea  was  over,  Grace  felt  so 
much  refreshed,  that  she  was  not  so  thank- 
ful as  she  expected  to  have  been,  when  her 
maid  came  to  tell  her  that  the  refractory 
chimney  had  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
its  duty,  and  her  room  was  ready ;  and  yet 
she  had  exchanged  very  few  words  with 
Miss  Hyndford. 
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Miss  Fanny  had  monopolized  the  con- 
versation, or  would  have  done  so,  but  for 
ber  goremess's  admonition  to  silence;  and 
when  tea  was  over.  Miss  Hyndford  said  : 

"Win  you  go,  my  dear,  and  read  this 
new  story-book  to  EUen  ?  she  k  awake 
BOW,  and  I  promised  she  should  hear  it  if 
she  took  a  good  sleep." 

"  Won't  it  do  if  I  go  by-and-bye,  Miss 
Hyndford?"  said  Miss  Fanny,  who  was 
engaged  veiy  much  to  her  taste  in  scruti- 
oidng  and  questioning  her  new  acquaintance. 

"  Not  so  well,  my  dear ;  to  oblige  quickly 
is  to  oblige  twice;  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  sorry  to  disappoint  dear  little 
EDen." 

"Shall  Julia  come  too?" 

"  Julia  is  learning  her  lessons.  I  will 
send  her  presently." 

"  Who  is  Ellen  ?"  asked  Grace. 

"My  little  invalid   pupil,"    replied   Miss 
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Hyndford ;  "  a  great  sufferer  at  times;  but 
a  very  patient  one.  She  has  been  very  ill 
lately,  and  is  still  confined  to  bed;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  have  her  on  her  so& 
again." 

"  Is  she,  then,  a  prisoner  to  the  sofa  ?" 
asked  Grace,  observing  that  Miss  Hynd- 
ford glanced  towards  a  couch  of  peculiar 
construction,  such  as  is  used  for  persons 
with  spine  complaints. 

"  For  nearly  two  years  she  has  been  laid 
on  her  back,  and  it  seems  doubtfiil  whether 
she  ever  will  regain  the  use  of  her  limbs; 
but  she  is  still  very  young — not  ten  years 
old,  and  the  doctors  say  she  may  recover." 

"  Poor  little  girl !"  said  Grace,  and  she 
thought  of  her  own  happy,  healthful  child- 
hood, with  a  sensation  of  thankfulness. 

She  fell  asleep  thinking  of  little  Ellen. 


"  So,  this  is  the   little   girl  I    remember 
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scamperii^  about  on  a  shdtie  and  dimb- 
iog  dieny-trees.  Welcome  to  Ashby,  my 
dear!" 

It  was  something  like  a  welcome,  frank 
and  kindlv,  if  like  the  kiss  which  aooom- 
pamed  it,  a  trifle  noisy  and  not  saperGne; 
bat  Grace  was  so  grateful  for  the  kindli- 
ness, that  she  took  no  exceptions  at  honest 
Sir  Ralph's  bhiff  manner,  though  his  loud 
voice  did  ring  through  her  bead,  and  his 
sonorous  salute,  which  sounded  like  the 
craddng  of  his  hunting-whip,  made  her 
cheeks  tingle. 

She  felt  more  at  home  after  it  than  she 
had  yet  done  at  Ashby. 

He  was  a  tall,  portly  man,  who  had  now 
to  give  a  high  figure  for  his  hunters,  but 
^ho  showed  no  sign  of  age  in  his  dear, 
unwrinkled  brow  and  ckeek,  and  firm  elastic 
tread;  partially  bald  he  was,  but  goodly 
dusters  of  fair  hair,    scarcely    tinged   with 
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grey,  adorned  the  baok  and  sides  of  his 
round  head ;  a  merry  bhie  eye,  a  handsome 
nose,  and  a  mouth  and  chin  indicative  <^ 
good  temper,  if  not  of  refinem^Dity  com- 
pleted his  pleasant  physiognomy.  He  was 
reckoned  a  very  fine  specimen  of  his  order, 
the  English  country  gentleman,  and  I  don't 
d^  it.  I  had  rather  a  weakness  for  Sir 
Ralph. 

Lady  Markham,  in  feature  and  complexion, 
was  not  very  unlike  her  husband ;  here  the 
resemblance  ended. 

Her  blue  eye  was  cold  and  clear,  and  hard 
as  steel,  hard  as  a  blue  eye  only  can  be; 
her  nose  was  finely  cut,  but  rather  thin, 
as  were  also  her  lips;  nor  could  all  the 
wreathed  smiles  with  which  she  decked 
them,  confer  an  expression  of  warmth  to 
her  countenance.  The  eye  never  smiled, 
but  it  was  a  very  handsome  face ;  its  chief, 
almost  only  real    defect,  was  that  so  com- 
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moD  to  her  country  (have  I  not  said  die 
was  by  birth  a  Scotchwoman?)  the  promi- 
neot  dieek-bone,  whidi  generally  gives  a 
fimlty  setting  to  the  eye,  and  cfbea  spoils 
the  expression  of  milder  orbs  dian  those 
which  illuniinated  Lady  Markham's  coon- 
taonoe.  She  had  a  tall,  commanding 
person,  bat  her  movements  were  rather  stiff 
aod  stadied.  She  was  what  is  often  called 
an  degant  woman,  which  does  not  always 
mean  a  graceful  one. 

Charlotte  Markham's  face  was  decidedlv 
phb,  and  hardly  seemed  to  bdong  either 
to&ther  or  mother.  There  was  temper  as 
well  as  passion  in  her  dark,  heavy-lidded 
eye  and  large  mouth ;  but  the  latter  was 
half-redeemed  by  the  redness  of  the  lips, 
and  even  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  She  was 
sallow  and  dark-haired. 

Augusta  was  a  youthful  repetition  of  her 
mother,  with    a  brilliant    complexion,    and 
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hair  considerably  indining  to  red,  but  wfaicfa 
had  saved  its  character  by  its  quality  and 
luxuriance.  This,  together  with  large,  bony, 
red  hands  and  flat  arms,  betrayed  her  Cale- 
donian blood.  Those  hands  were  a  heavy 
trial  to  her  mother,  who  knew  by  experience 
that  cosmetics  were  vain,  and  that  age  alone 
could  tame  them  down  to  whiteness.  Her 
own  had  cost  her  much  fruitless  pains,  and 
even  now  required  humouring.  She  never 
suffered  them  to  hang  down  ;  but  mhea 
advantageously  disposed,  and  decked  with 
handsome  rings  and  bracelets,  they  had  a 
very  good  effect.  Poor  Augusta's  were 
never  presentable. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some girl,  an  acknowledged  beauty,  of  whom 
her  mother  hoped  to  make  at  least  a  Mar- 
chioness, if  better  might  not  be. 

Such  was  the  party  assembled  round 
the  breakfast-table  the  morning  after  Grace's 
arrival  at  Ashbv. 
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h  spite  of  all  her  prepossession  in  their 
'ivour,  Grace    could  not    help    being   dis- 
^pointed  in   her  first   impressions   of  her 
^usins ;   and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  also 
<x)uld  have  wished  her  personal  appearance 
otherwise  than  it  was,  a  feeling   which   I 
have  reason  to  believe  their  mother  shared ; 
though  she  was  too  much  mistress  of  her- 
self—her  outward  self,   that  is   to  say — to 
hetray  it,  she  made  much   of  her   "sweet 
niece ;"   and  Grace,  ever   alive  to  kindness, 
and  too  guileless  to  doubt  its  being  genuine, 
fctumed  her  aunt's  caresses  with  gratitude 
and  affection — ^with  affection,  yet   not  with 
confidence.     Why  was  this?     Children  are 
unconscious  physiognomists;    it   is  perhaps 
the  sa£^uard  of  those  to  whom  experience 
has  not  yet  taught  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
that  they   also  are  fi'equently  thus   gifted ; 
but  it  was  to  Grace    for  long  a  matter  of 
self-reproach,  that  she  could  not  fi^y  con- 
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fide  in  one  who  treated  her  with  so  great 
a  show  of  tenderness.  Afterwards,  she  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  this ; — ^but  I  am 
anticipating. 

Augusta's  chilly  manner  was  anything  but 
encouraging,  so  Grace  turned  to  Charlotte 
as  the  most  accessible  of  the  sisters ;  but  she 
was  positively  ungracious.  Something  had 
gone  wrong  at  Mr.  Folijambe's,  and  it  took 
more  than  one  night  to  sleep  off  Miss  Char- 
lotte's ill-humour. 

After  breakfast,  Lady  Markham  departed, 
on  household  cares  intent,  and  Grace  was 
left  to  the  young  ladies,  neither  of  whom 
seemed  inclined  to  exert  themselves  much 
for  her  entertainment. 

A  few  very  commonplace  remarks  from 
Augusta,  and  monosyllables  from  Charlotte, 
in  reply  to  one  or  two  questions  which  Grace 
hazarded,  and  then  they  relapsed  into  silence ; 
thus  Lady  Markham  found  them. 
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"I  am  afraid  you  will  not  get  onl  to- 
day," said  she,  glancing  at  die  windaw, 
against  which  the  rain  was  beatii^  Tefae- 
mently ;  "  you  must  take  your  ezerciae 
within  doors.  My  girls  must  show  joa  the 
house,  Grace  —  that  will  be  somediing 
to  do/' 

There  was  a  deadly  want  of  something 
to  do  indeed. 

After  Grace  had  been  introduced  to  the 
glories  of  green-rooms  and  red-^xwrns,  ifis- 
tioguished  from  each  otiier  diiefly  by  the 
odours  of  their  furniture,  she  thankfully 
retired  for  some  hours  to  her  own. 

After  dinner  Sir  Ralph  slumbered  in  \as 
arm-chair,  whilst  Charlotte  practised  sonvr 
new  songs,  and  Augusta  skimmed  through 
the  last  novel.  The  sound  of  Charlotte's 
really  beautiful  voice  powerfully  aflFectcd 
Grace,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort 
she  controlled  herself ;    but    she    did ;    and 
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it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  any  one  that 
it  might  be  trying  to  her  to  listen  to  music. 

The  next  morning  opened  more  auspi- 
ciously.  The  sky  and  Miss  Charlotte's  brow 
had  cleared ;  she  proposed  a  walk  to  Grace, 
and  made  herself  agreeable — ^that  is  to  say, 
she  talked;  and  Grace  listened,  and  tried 
to  fed  interested  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
neighbours,  their  fortunes  and  their  faults, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  envy  and  jealousy 
of  the  Markham  family  pervaded  the  female 
mind  of  Warwickshire. 

"But  what  makes  you  think  everybody 
dislikes  you  ?"  inquired  Grace.  "  Why 
should  Miss  Folijambe  dislike  you  when 
you  have  been  friends  all  your  life?" 

"  Oh  1  I  know  a  reason ;  jealousy,  my 
dear,  which  generally  exists  between  those 
who  have  known  each  other  all  their  lives. 
She  has  never  forgiven  me  for  carrj'ing 
off  one  of  her  admirers — a  certain  Captain 
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Armytage.      By-the-bye,    you    know    Imii, 
don't  you?      He  was    a   great   fiicnd    of 
;our  poor  brother's." 
"Yes,**  said  Grace,  I  know.** 
"Im'f   he  handsome?"  ooDtinued  Char- 
lotte.   "  Well,  he  was  down  at  Woodsldgh 
last  winter,    and  Lucy  gloried   ^^  *tfilii>gU 
in  having  him  in  her  train.     How  she  did 
ffirti  to  be  sure;    in  feet,  she  was  iffsspt- 
ratdy   in    love;    so    I  was  determined   to 
make  a    capture    of    him ;    and    didn't    I 
I  enrage  Lucy !" 

"  But  I  don't  think,"  said  Grace,  ^'  that 
you  did  right.  Why  should  you  wish  v^ 
make  her  unhappy  ?  How  would  you  hare 
liked  any  one  to  act  so  towards  you!"" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  see  you  are  oc^:  of 
the  virtuous  dO'-as-vou-wou]d-be'-doo&-ir> 
young  ladies.  Depend  upon  it,  thai  rvuf: 
is  obsolete.  Do  as  you  are  done  by,  U 
the  reading  now-a-days." 
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"  But  did  Miss  Folijambe  ever  do  so 
by  you?" 

"  No,  but  she  would  if  she  had  a  chance  ; 
besides,  it  is  quite  fair.  She  has  a  prettier 
face  than  I  have,  which  I  don't  dispute. 
I  never  set  up  for  a  beauty ;  but  she  would 
fain  persuade  people  she  can  sing  as  well 
or  better,  and  that  she  has  no  business  to 
pretend  to.  Let  her  keep  to  her  own 
weapons,  and  not  meddle  with  mine." 

"And  was  that  the  weapon  you  em- 
ployed in  this  instance  ?"  asked  Grace,  with 
a  secret  anxiety  to  hear  more  of  Edward 
Armytage. 

"  Yes,  Captain  Armytage  is  very  fond  of 
music,  and  has  a  magnificent  voice;  so  I 
persuaded  mamma  to  ask  him  here,  on  the 
plea  of  meeting  Walter  Livingstone,  who 
was  coming;  and  he  accepted  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  I  suspect  he  was  beginning 
to  get  rather  afraid  of  committing  himself 
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with  Miss  Lucy,  not  being  a  marrying  man. 

Mamma  didn't  quite  Uke  having  him  here ; 

but  I  convinced  her  I  was  over  head  and 
care  in  love  with  Walter  Livingstone,  and 
that  I  only  wanted  Captain  Armytage  to 
siog  with ;  so  she  consented ;  but  I  think 
she  was  rather  glad  when  his  leave  expired, 
and  rejoiced  in  common  with  the  mothers 
of  England  when  he  went  to  India ;  for 
though  he  doesn't  flirt,  sentimental  young 
ladies,  like  Miss  Lucy  Folijambe,  lose  their 
hearts  to  his  handsome  face,  and  neglect  more 
digible  partis.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Folijambe 
owes  me  a  debt  of  gratitude  instead  of  a 
grudge." 

A  silence  ensued. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  all  this  very  wicked 

Miss  Livingstone !"  said  Charlotte,  in  rather 

a  huffy  tone.     She  was  beginning  to  take 

oflFence  at  the  censure  implied,  as  she  ima- 

gmed,  in  Grace's  silence. 
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"I  was  thinking,"  said  Grace — and  her 
voice  trembled — "  I  was  thinking  of  dear 
Walter;  he  was  here  this  time  last  year. 
Oh  1  did  you  really  love  him,  Charlotte  ? — 
did  he — "  she  could  not  go  on. 

"I — I — was  very  fond  of  him,"  said 
Charlotte ;  *'we  were  great  friends,  that  is  to 
say — but  I  don't  think  he  was  in  love  with 
anybody,  if  you  mean  that,  though  mamma 
persuaded  herself  she  was  sure  of  him  for 
one  of  us.  But  then  you  know  she  fimcies 
everybody  that  has  eyes  must  be  in  love 
with  Augusta,  and  everybody  that  has  ears 
with  me.  Poor  Walter !  I  was  shocked 
when  I  heard  of  his  death;  he  had  been 
with  us  that  very  morning.  Grace  !  Grace ! 
don't  cry.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  to 
speak  about  him.  Here,  sit  down  and  compose 
yourself,  and  we  wiU  talk  of  something  else," 

But  it  was  some  time  before  poor  Grace 
could  compose  herself,  nor  was  she  inclined 
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to  talk  of  something  else ;   so  they  walked 

borne  in  sOence ;    Charlotte  out  of  humour 

^th  herself,   consequently   with    her   com- 
panioD,  till  when  they  had  reached  the  house, 

Grace  said  to  her : 

"You  must  forgive  me,  dear  Charlotte, 
and  do  not  be  vexed  with  yourself ;  it  would 
be  a  comfort  to  me  to  speak  of  him ;  but  I 
cannot  help  giving  way  sometimes.  I  hope 
you  may  never  know  what  a  sorrow  it  is  to 
lose  such  a  brother.'* 

Charlotte  was  appeased ;  who  could  have 
''esisted  such  sweet  gentleness?  She  kissed 
Gface,  and  said : 

"It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me;  but  I 
wiD  be  more  carefiil  in  future." 

"  But  do  not  shrink  from  speaking  of  him 
when  we  are  alone ;  I  like  to  hear  his  name." 

However  Charlotte  resolved  to  avoid  the 
subject.  She  was  not  altogether  without 
feding;  but  she   had  a  mortal  aversion  to 
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sentiment,  under  which  head  she  reckoned 
every  species  of  mental  suffering. 

Her  mind,  undisciplined  by  sorrow,  could 
scarcely  tolerate,  £ar  less  sympathize  with, 
the  sorrow  of  others.  She  had  enough  of 
feeling  to  make  it  painful  to  her  to  witness 
grief;  and  being  painful  to  her,  she  avoided 
the  sufferer.  She  passed  by  on  the  other 
side. 

There  are  few  who  can  witness  suffering 
quite  immoved ;  but  there  are  not  many  who 
stop  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine,  and  of 
those  how  few,  how  very  few  are  they,  who 
have  never  themselves  known  by  experience 
the  anguish  of  the  wound !  It  is  a  blessed 
spirit,  which  from  its  own  bright  sphere  of 
unclouded  joy  can  stoop  to  minister  to  those 
who  are  dwelling  in  darkness  and  the  sha- 
dow of  death.  Like  the  offering  of  a  free 
and  happy  heart  to  God,  most  precious,  but 
how  rare,  is  that  untaught  sympathy  which 
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measures  grief  by  contrast  with  its  own 
ghdness,  and  can  weep  with  others  ere  ever 
it  has  wept  alone. 


There  was  good  in  Charlotte ;  under  dif- 
ferent traming  much  good  might  have  been 
developed;  but  she  had  not  only  been 
untaught  the  right,  she  had  been  taught  the 
wrong. 

Self-interest  the  aim  proposed  in  every- 
thing pride  and  vanity  fostered,  every  gene- 
rous impulse  repressed;  such  motives  as 
were  supplied  to  her  she  attributed  to  others ; 
and  though  when  the  right  chord  was 
touched,  she  might  be  roused  to  a  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  self,  it  was  but  as  a 
flash  in  the  dark  night.  She  had  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  courage  requisite  to  keep 
her  in  the  better  way,  and  in  general  she 
despised  others  too  much  to  think  them 
worth  an  effort. 
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"  A  letter  from  Ralph,  my  Lady,"  said  Sir 
Ralph,  one  morning,  when  he  had  distributed 
the  contents  of  the  post-bag.  ''  He  is  to  be 
home  for  Christmas,  and  brings  Beaumaris 
and  Harry  Clavering,  so  you  will  have  part- 
ners a-piece,  young  ladies.  By-the-bye,  my 
dear,  how  have  you  settled  it  with  Mordaunt 
and  Sophy  ?     Are  they  coming  to  us  ?*' 

*'I  must  consult  you  about  it  first,  Sir 
Ralph.  I  have  not  answered  your  sister's 
last  letter  yet.  I  think  we  must  yield  the 
point,  and  go  to  Bittering,  as  they  wish  it  so 
much." 

"Whioo!  what  has  happened  to  change 
your  Ladyship's  mind  ?  you  told  me  last  week 
it  was  out  of  the  question.  However,  so  be 
it,  with  all  my  heart.  Bittering  is  very 
convenient  for  the  Pytchley  and  Drakes,  an^ 
its  a  long  while  since  I've  kept  Chiistmas 
with  Sophy.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with 
these  yoimg  fellows?  We  must  put  them 
oflf ;  that's  a  pity." 
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"  I  am  sure  Ralph's  friends  would  be  wel- 
oome  at  Bittering.  Sophia  knows  them 
botL  However,  we  will  talk  it  over  pre- 
sently. Augusta,  my  love,  you  can  oblige 
me  by  answering  a  letter  for  me.  Come  to 
my  sitting-room." 

There  was  no  letter  to  be  written;  but 
there  was  a  consultation  to  be  held,  as  to 
bow  this  rival  beauty  might  most  effectually 
be  suppressed. 

For  they  were  forced  to  admit  that  she 
was  beautiful — ^much  too  beautiful  to  be 
shown  alongside  of  the  fair  Augusta. 

"Just  the  sort  of  face  some  men  would 
rave  about;  but  she  has  not  your  style  or 
^e  du  mondey  my  love ;  so  I  do  not  think 
you  need  be  afraid  of  her." 

"Afraid  of  herl"  echoed  Augusta,  in  a 
tone  of  supreme  contempt.  "  Why,  she  is  a 
perfect  automaton — pretty  if  you  like — but 
without  two  ideas  in  her  head." 
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Ah !  Miss  Augusta,  if  you  had  but  known 
it,  that  was  exactly  what  Lord  Beaumaris 
said  to  Captain  Clavering,  in  confidence^  of 
2/ou,  and  yet  you  thought  to  be  Lady  Beau^ 
maris  before  the  next  drawing-room  I 

"  Well,  but  mamma,"  continued  the  young 
lady,  "  what  about  Bittering — why  have  you 
changed  your  mind  ?" 

"  My  dear,  do  not  you  see  ?  We  should 
get  rid  of  Grace  by  going  there.  Georgy 
and  Emma  would  not  be  much  in  your  way." 

"  How  get  rid  of  Grace  ?  I  am  sure  papa 
will  insist  on  her  accompanying  us,  and 
Aunt  Sophy's  hospitality  is  boundless.  She 
is  certain  to  send  her  an  invitation." 

"  I  intend  to  request  one  for  her,  but  I 
shall  take  care  she  declines  it.  She  could 
not  go  to  a  Christmas  party  at  a  strange 
house  so  soon  after  her  father's  death ;  but  if 
we  had  our  own  house  full,  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  keep  her  entirely  out  of  the  way. 
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But,  my  sweet  love,  I  must  beg  of  you  to 

pay  her  more  attention  in  the  mean  time. 

Do  not  let  there  be  any  apparent  want  of 

aSectioiL     Nothing  is  more  remarked  than 

that  sort  of  thing/' 
"  Oh !  Charlotte  has  taken  her  up  in  the 

meanwhile.     It  will  be  time  enough  for  me 
to  make  advances  when  she  lets  her  down ; 
but  I  am  siure  Fanny  and  Julia  would  be  fitter 
companions  for  her  than  either  of  us.     What 
ideas  can  we  have  in  common  ?" 
(Not  many,  indeed.  Miss  Augusta.) 
"That  is  just  what  I  am  at,"  said  Lady 
Markham.  "  If  she  could  be  made  to  consider 
the  school-room  her  proper  place,  we  should 
have  very   little   difficulty.     I   must    speak 
to  her  on  the  subject  of  her  neglected  edu- 
cation, for  I    know  she  has  had  no  gover- 
ness since  she  was  fifteen." 

"  The   worst   of  it  is,  Fanny  is  such   a 
chatterbox,  she  lets  out  all  sorts  of  things. 
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I  wish  you  would  send  that  child  to  school, 
mamma." 

*^  I  cannot  do  that,  my  dear,  and  keep  a 
hundred  guinea  governess  like  Miss  Hynd- 
ford — your  father  would  never  hear,  of  it." 

"  Why  not  part  with  Miss  Hyndford, 
and  get  a   less  expensive  governess?" 

"  But  then  Miss  Hyndford  takes  such 
a  charge  of  Ellen." 

"  Any  niu^ery-maid  would  do  as  well  for 
that." 

"  I  do  not  think  your  father  would  hear 
of  parting  with  Miss  Hyndford.  You 
know  it  was  he  who  engaged  her,  and  he 
has  always  piqued  himself  very  much  upon 
it,  as  she  has  remained  longer  here  than 
any  of  her  predecessors.  Besides,  my  dear 
she  is  a  much  more  likely  person  to  attract 
Grace  to  the  school-room,  than  another 
might  be.  They  appear  to  have  struck 
up  a  great  friendship  already." 
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"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Au- 
gusta.   

I  scarcely  think,  my  patient  reader,  that 
yoa  would  be  rewarded  for  your  long  suffer- 
ing, by  wading  through  a  chronicle  of  many 
days  at  Ashby ;  so  you  shall  be  spared  the 
trial 

Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  line  of 
ooQDtry  her  Ladyship  intended  to  take,  suffice 
it  to  say,  she  was  not  diverted  from  her  coiu^e. 
The  family  repaired  to  Bittering  to  spend 
Christmas,  with  Sir  Ralph's  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt; 
and  Grace  willingly  remained  at  Ashby 
widi  Miss  Hyndford  and  little  Ellen,  in 
whose  society  alone  she  found  anything  like 
pleasure. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  been  a  week 
or  two  at  Ashby,  that  she  first  saw  the  little 
invalid,  whose  recent  illness  for  long  confined 
her  to  her   bed;    but  one  evening,   going 
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into  the  school-room,  as  had  become  a 
custom  with  her,  she  found  the  couch  occu- 
pied. Little  Ellen  bore  slight  resemblance 
to  her  brother  and  sisters,  all  of  whom 
had  inherited  robust  health.  No  one  could 
tell  how  it  was  that,  when  the  other  childrm 
recovered  so  easily  from  measles,  EUea 
should  sink  into  state  of  helpless  weakness, 
which  ended  in  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs. 
It  may  be  imagined,  that  the  one  little  suf- 
ferer, attracted  a  double  portion  of  love  from 
all,  especially  from  the  mother's  heart ;  such 
is  almost  invariably  the  case,  but  it  was  not 
so  here.  Lady  Markham,  exempt  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  sickness,  had  that  intoler- 
ance of  ill-health  in  others,  which  I  have 
known  to  exist  in  the  male  mind,  not  very 
unfrequcntly,  but  hardly  ever  in  the  tenderer 
bosom  of  woman.  How  it  might  have 
been  with  her,  had  she  been  called  upon 
to   undergo  anxiety  for  her  favourite  children 
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— ^for  favourites  she  bad — ^it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  in  Ellen's  case,  she  was  inclined 
first  to  ignore,  then  to  resent  the  unusual 
&ct  of  unhealthiness  in  her  nursery,  and 
the  first  consequence  of  this  was  a  neglect 
d  means,  which  might  have  tended  to  her 
recovery. 

Ellen  had  neither  beauty  nor  remarkable 
musical  talent,  to  recommend  her  to  her 
mother's  pride — ^I  cannot  call  it  affection — 
and  when  she  became  an  invalid,  she  became 
sbo  an  object  of  dislike,  rather  than  of  tender- 
ness, or  even  of  pity;  and  happy  was  it  for 
her  that,  when  she  was  considered  too  old  to 
he  ""spoOed  and  coddled"  in  the  nursery, 
4e  experienced  from  Miss  Hyndford  an 
>flfection  more  tender  than  her  mother's 
more  judicious  than  that  of  her  nurse. 

"  Is  this  little  Ellen  ?"  said  Grace,  kindly 
sittting  down  by  the  sofa,  and  taking  the 
tiny  hand  in  hers — a  beautiful  little  hand — ^it 
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was  so  fair,  so  taper,  yet  not  what  one  Hkes 
to  see  in  childhood. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here  at  last, 
dear:  we  shall  make  acquaintance  now — 
you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"  I  think  you  must  be  cousin  Grace/' 
said  the  little  girl,  "  because  Miss  Hyndfbrd 
told  me  you  had  hair  like  gold." 

Grace  smiled.  "Where  is  Miss  Hynd- 
ford  ?"  asked  she ;  "  I  generally  find  her 
here  at  this  hour." 

"  Mamma  sent  for  her  a  little  while  ago ; 
but  I  hope  she  will  be  back  very  soon." 

"  You  love  Mjss  Hyndford  very  much, 
EUen  r 

"  Oh  that  I  do ;"  and  the  little  pale  face 
brightened  with  emotion :  "  she  is  so  good 
and  kind  to  me." 

I  said  Ellen  had  no  beauty  to  commend 
her  to  her  mother's  eye;  but  she  was  not 
without  loveliness  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
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oooU  see  b^ond   mere  form   and  colour. 
Her  dear  pale-blue  eye   was  full  of  sweet 
expressioii,  and  the  form  of  her  &ce,  though 
it  wanted  the  bloom  and  roimdness  of  health- 
ful youth,  was  refined  and   delicate.     Her 
figfat-brown  hair  was  cut  short  like  a  boy's, 
and  fell  in  wavy  masses  around  the  trans- 
parent   blue-veined    temples;    her    features 
were  small  and  child-like — there  was  some- 
thing very  attractive  about  her. 

"  Is  Miss  Hyndford  reading  this  to  you  ?" 
said  Grace,  taking  up  a  volume  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poetry:  "are  you  fond  of  poetry, 
Ellen." 

"  Oh,  so  fond  of  it ;  especially  when  Miss 
Hyndford  reads  to  me." 
"  Shall  I  read  till  she  comes  back  ?" 
"  I  should  like  it  verv  much,  if  it  would 
not  trouble  you«" 

And  the  blue  eyes  glistened,  as  Grace 
read,  with  the  taste  and  feeling  of  a  poetic 
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mind,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

*'  Thank  you  cousin  Grace/'  said  little  EUen; 
and  just  then  Miss  Hyndford  came  in. 

"  Ellen  and  I  have  been  making  acquaint- 
ance in  your  absence,  Miss  Hyndford,"  said 
Grace.  "I  was  so  glad  to  find  her  here 
when  I  came  in." 

"  And  you  have  foimd  the  way  to  Ellen's 
heart.  I  see,  Miss  Livingstone,  you  have 
been  reading  to  her." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Hyndford,  it  was  cousin 
Grace  who  was  so  kind  as  to  offer.  I  did 
not  ask  her." 

Miss    Hyndford   smiled — ^it   was  such  a 
tender  smile.     "  I   am   sure  you   did   not, 
my  darling.     Are    you  lying    easily?"   she 
asked  as  she  arranged  the  pillows. 

'^  Quite  easily ;  and  I  am  so  happy  to  be 
in  this  room  again ;"  and  the  Uttle  mouth  was 
held  up  to  kiss  her  kind  friend. 
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Grace  did  not  envy  Miss  Hyndford — envy 
m  any  form  oould  scarcely  find  a  place  in 
her  breast;  but  she  felt  bow  mucb  sbe 
needed  some  one  to  love. 

To  lovCj  ratber  tban  to  be  loved,  is  tbe 
great  craving  of  such  natures.  With  over- 
flowing affections,  it  is  so  hard  for  them  to 
ke^pent  up  within  their  bosoms,  the  full 
stream,  whose  tendency  is  to  pour  itself  forth 
on  an  around. 

But  when  the  lot  of  such  a  one  is  cast 
among  uncongenial  spirits — people  who  will 
Qot  be  loved,  who  don't  understand  it,  or 
who,  incapable  themselves  of  a  genuine  feel- 
ing, suspect  all  others  of  insincerity — then  is 
that  lot  a  very  hard  one.  And  thus  it  was 
with  Grace.  To  her  aunt  she  could  not 
attach  herself.  The  insensibility  of  Augusta, 
and  the  captious  temper  of  Charlotte,  whose 
fitful  liking  gave  way  to  jealousy  when  she 
found,  as  she  considered,  a  rival  in  musical 
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talent,  alike  repelled  her.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  Miss  Hyndford  the  spacious  halls  of 
Ashby  would  not  have  contained  for  her  one 
friend. 

Lady  Markhara's  point  was  gained — 
Grace's  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  the 
school-room ;  and  by  degrees  it  came  to  be 
an  understood  thing,  that  whenever  there 
was  a  dinner  party,  including  any  one  more 
attractive  than  the  ancient  rector  or  the 
family  apothecary,  Miss  Livingstone  would 
prefer  taking  tea  in  the  school-room — and 
she  did  prefer  it — neither  did  she  perceive 
the  motive  for  the  arrangement,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  disinterested  regard  to  her 
inclinations. 

To  Miss  Hyndford  the  companionship  of 
such  a  creature  as  Grace  was  inexpressihfy 
delightful,  and  drew  forth  all  her  powers, 
which  were  great.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  an  intellectual  woman ; 
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and  none  could  be  more  charming  in  con- 
versation, when  with  those  who  could  appre- 
ciate her. 

At  Ashby  Miss  Hyndford  was  considered 
8im|dy  as  "  the  governess/'  an  office  which 
neither  by  seniors  or  jimiors  was  held  in 
much  esteem.  Fortunately  she  had  none  of 
that  morbid  feeling  so  common — often,  it 
must  be  allowed-— excusable  in  her  order. 
She  had  been  in  happier  situations,  but  she 
knew  that  vicissitudes  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  looked  for ;  and  the  affection  of  so  inte- 
resting a  child  as  Ellen  made  up  to  her  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  jhortcomings  of  her 
Other  pupils,  who  certainly  were  not  inte- 
resting. Fanny  was  essentially  vulgar- 
niinded,  without  talent  for  anything  but 
gossip,  for  which  she  showed  an  uncommon 
^tude ;  but  she  promised  to  be  handsome, 
8s  did  also  Julia,  who,  moreover,  had  a  fine 
voice,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  Miss  Hynd- 
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ford  was  enjoined  by  Lady  Markham  to  give 
her  utmost  attention.  Accomplishments 
were  all  she  desired.  She  rather  counter- 
acted than  encouraged  the  attempts  Miss 
Hyndford  made  to  influence  her  pupils' 
minds.  Lady  Markham  had,  above  all 
things,  a  dread  of  her  children  being  made 
"  serious ;"  and  conceiving  that  the  course  of 
religious  instruction  piu^ued  by  Miss  Hynd- 
ford might  possibly  have  that  result,  she 
signified  her  intention  of  taking  that  in  hand 
herself,  a  prudent  precaution,  it  must  be 
admitted.  The  wise  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  end  proposed  is,  I  believe,  the  definitioa 
of  prudence. 


"  This  is  surely  a  view  of  some  place  in 
Scotland,"  said  Grace  one  day  as  she  was 
searching  in  Miss  Hyndford's  portfolio  of 
water-colours  for  something  to  copy.  "At 
least,  I   have   seen   nothing  like  it  since  I 
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the  Solway.  Oh,  bow  one  does 
long  for  the  sight  of  a  purple  hill  and  brown 
water.  What  is  the  name  of  this  place, 
Miss  Hyndford  T 

"  That  is  Invercarron,  where  I  lived  before 
I  came  here.  It  belongs  to  a  namesake  of 
yours,  Miss  Livingstone — but  no  relation,  I 
Wieve — Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  of  Lee." 

**  The  Livingstones  of  Lee — were  you  in 
tiiat  femily,  Miss  Hyndford  ?  Oh,  do  tell  me 
^Wt  them.  We  are  related,  though  very 
&tantly,  and  I  have  always  wished  to  know 
them." 

"  I  understood  from  Miss  Markham  that 
you  were  of  a  different  family — for  I  asked 
her  when  I  heard  you  named." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  the  relationship  would  be 
reckoned  as  nothing  in  England,  but  you 
know  we  count  cousins  in  Scotland  to  the 
huodredth;  and  I  have  so  few  relations, 
that  I  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any." 
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"These  are  relations  few  would  be  dis- 
posed to  overlook,  who  once  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  their  acquaintance.  I  wish 
you  knew  them,  dear  Miss  Livingstone; 
you  must  claim  the  privilege  of  cousinship 
and  introduce  yourself." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  like  much  to  do  so.  I 
have  often  wished  I  knew  them,  for  I  have 
heard  of  them  before  as  a  very  charming 
family.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left 
them,  Miss  Hyndford?" 

"  About  two  years ;  but  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  family  since  then,  and  my  dear  pupil 
writes  to  me  very  frequently." 

"  Is  there  only  one  daughter  ?" 

"  Only  one  unmarried — ^the  youngest  of 
thirteen." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Katherine." 

"  I  like  that  name,  especially  if  it  is  spelt 
with  a  K.     I  am  sure  I  should  like  her." 
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"  I  am  sure  you  would,  irrespective  of  her 
Q^e,  or  the  spelling  of  it.  Have  you  a 
^eoiy  about  names,  Miss  Livingstone  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  a  theory ;  but  one  has  asso- 
datioDs  with  names,  either  from  books  or 
l»opIe.  I  have  loved  Katherine  ever  since  I 
read  Henry  VIIL" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  Miss  Livingstone 
would  quite  realise  your  conception  of  the 
mured  Queen,"  said  Miss  Hyndford,  smil- 
*^;  "but  I  think  she  would  create  asso- 
<3ations  for  herself  quite  as  pleasing." 

**  I  wish  I  knew  her,"  said  Grace. 

"And  I  wish  very  much  she  knew  you, 
dear  Miss  Livingstone." 

From  this  time  forth  the  Invercarron 
'biily  formed  a  frequent  theme  of  conver- 
sation between  Grace  and  Miss  Hyndford, 
which  conversations,  however,  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  record — chiefly  because  I 
am  unable  to  do  so.     It  is  sufficient  to  say 
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that  Grace  often  caught  herself  wishing  Lady 
Livingstone  had  been  the  widow  of  her  unde 
rather  than  of  her  twenty-second  cousin. 

Lady  Markham  prolonged  her  stay  at 
Bittering  beyond  the  most  extended  limits  of 
a  Christmas  visit ;  but  when  it  came  to  an 
inevitable  dose.  Miss  Augusta  was  no  nearer 
being  Marchioness  of  Beaumaris  than  she 
had  been  six  months  ago,  and  her  Ladyship 
had  to  strike  the  balance  of  advantages 
between  bringing  the  young  peer  to  Ashby, 
at  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  Grace's 
dangerous  beauty,  or  letting  the  affair  stand 
over  till  the  next  London  season. 

It  was  a  cruel  predicament,  as  I  am  sure 
you,  dearest  dowager,  who  have  been  in 
similar  straits,  will  feelingly  acknowledge. 

Lord  Beaumaris  put  her  out  of  pain,  by 
declining  Sir  Ralph's  invitation,  on  the  plea 
of  ha^^ng  engagements  at  home,  which  he 
had  neglected  too  long  already. 
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"This  at  least  was  consolatory,  a  tribute  to 
Augusta's  beaux  yeux^  which,  how- 
cv^,  to  say  truth,  never  occurred  to  Lord 
ft^^nimaris. 

So  the  family  returned  to  Ashby  Park, 

vckA  kept  Lent  in  a  religious  and  economical 

mfiimer;  seeing  no  company  and  going  to 

hed  early,  in    order    to    be   prepared   with 

^fccruited   means   and    complexions   for  the 

campaign  which  was  to  open  after  Easter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  fflaS  mix  fe^It  ?    STOir  fetjlt  la  Wlt^ 
55in  fo  gang  i?erlajfen  l^ier." 


''  She  must  go  with  us,  your  father  insists 
upon  it,  and  you  know  how  immoveable  he 
can  be.  And  after  all,  I  think  it  will  be  best 
—of  course  she  will  not  go  out,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  give  many  parties.  Besides,  I 
have  something  else  in  view,  trust  me:  I 
shall  not  allow  her  to  stand  in  your  way. 
So  do  not  vex  yoiu^self  about  it,  my  Au- 
gusta." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  bore,  mamma,  having 
always  to  consider  her;  and  we  must  take 
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her  out  in  the  carriage  sometimes.  Why 
couldn't  she  stay  here  with  Miss  Hyndford 
and  the  children  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  your  father  will  not 
hear  of  it ;  and  it  will  suit  us  much  better  if 
^e  cao  get  her  off  oinr  hands  altogether 
'^rfore  autumn.  She  cannot  always  be  kept 
in  the  school-room." 


So  Grace  accompanied  the  party  to  Lon- 
don.   When  first  proposed  to  her,  she  would 
fein  have  declined  it;  but  Miss  Hyndford's 
suggestion  that  she  would  probably  have  an 
opportunity  in  London  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  Invercarron  family, 
gave  quite  a  new  colour  to  the  idea,  and 
with  this  hope  she  took  her  way  less  reluct- 
antly to  the  great  metropolis. 

When,  however,  she  foimd  herself  once 
more  in  the  scene  which  memory  made  so 
terrible,  the  poor  girl's  heart  sank  within  her, 

H   2 
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and  more  utterly  alone  than  ever  she  fdt,  in 
the  small  dull  room  which  was  her  sole 
retreat  from  imcongenial  society.  Alone, 
indeed !  In  all  that  mighty  multitude,  whose 
ceaseless  sound  reached  her  solitary  chamber, 
not  one  friend  had  she — ^not  one  human 
being,  to  whom  she  could  open  the  flood- 
gates of  her  grief.  To  have  named  her 
dead,  in  careless  ears,  would  have  been  pro- 
fanation; and  excepting  those  xmder  whose 
roof  she  dwelt,  all  in  that  great  city  were 
utter  strangers  to  her. 

And  yet  how  many  kind  hearts  were 
among  them — hundreds — thousands,  who,  if 
they  had  known  that  young  creature's  sor- 
row, would  have  shown  her  true  and  tender 
sympathy — would  have  said  to  her,  "  Weep, 
poor  heart !  weep,  and  be  comforted :  we  too 
have  wept." 

In  distress  of  any  kmd,  to  have  help  within 
reach,  yet  unavailable,  has  always  seemed  to 
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'^e  One  of  the  saddest  conditions  of  huma- 
^^ ;  the  ship  going  down  within  reach  of 
shore,  awakens  even  a  deeper  pity  than  one 
^tonn-wrecked  on  the  wide  waters ;  a  Lazarus 
Pushing  at  the  door  of  a  Dives,  appears 
^ore  foiiom  for  that  neighbourhood. 

Almost  daily  by  the  house  where  she  sat, 
pilling  in  her  londy  grief,  there  passed  one 
^  whom  in  after  years  Grace  was  as  a 
daughter,  more  than  one  who  learned  to  hold 
^^r  among  their  dearest ;  but  they  could  do 
Nothing  for  her  now.  And  they  who  alone 
^^ad  the  power  had  not  the  will,  to  bind  up 
^e  woimded  heart. 

It  would  have  been  difficult — I  hope  it 
^ould  have  been  difficult,  to  find  another 
familv  with  hearts  so  hard  and  cold,  as  to 

m 

^^fiise  sympathy  to  one  so  yoimg,  so  gentle, 
80  sorrow-laden.  I  am  glad  to  believe  there 
are  few  Lady  Markhams ;  I  never  knew  but 
one.     It  seemed  very  hard  that  poor  Grace 
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should  SO  miss  the  shelter  of  all  the  tender, 
motherly  bosoms  in  England,  and  be  driven 
by  the  tempest  on  that  rocky  breast.  What 
wonder  if  her  spirit  yearned  for  him  who  was 
now  almost  her  only  link  with  happy  days 
departed — whose  tears  had  been  shed  with 
her  and  for  her,  who  had  been  to  her  as  a 
brother.  What  wonder  if  she  longed  to  lay 
her  weary  head  on  that  kind  heart  and  weep 
away  her  woe. 

Yet,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  she  was 
comfortless.  Her  faith  was  strong — her 
trust  in  God  unshaken,  and  she  had  many 
an  hour  of  that  peace  which  the  trusting 
heart  alone  can  know.  But  she  was  young ; 
she  had  been  sorely  tried;  she  owned  a 
human  love,  and  she  yearned  for  human 
sympathy. 

Wearily  the  days  dragged  on.  Grace 
went  out  nowhere,  and  seldom  appeared  at 
the  home  parties,  which,  indeed,  were  not 
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frequent.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
keep  her  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  she  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room  one  day 
^en  Lady  Beaimiaris  was  announced,  accom- 
P^ed  by  her  son. 

While  awaiting  the  appearance  of  her  aunt 
and  cousins,  Grace  entered  into  conversation 
^th  the  visitors,  with  the  ease  and  composure 
'^^tural  to  those  who  are  little  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  self.  Lady  Markham's  worst  fears 
^ere  realised.     The  young  Marquis,  whose 
'^^art,  despite  Miss  Augusta's  charms,  was, 
^P  to  that  moment,  his  own  peculiar  property, 
^^JiTendered  it  then  and  there,  unconditionally. 
*t  Was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  and  when 
GitMse  knew   that  he  had  been  a  firiend  of 
Walter's,  and  as  she  more  than  guessed  of 
Edward's  also,  she,  without  any  thought  of 
encouraging  attentions,  of  which,  in  fact,  she 
^as  quite  unsuspicious,  showed  very  naturally 
the  pleasure  she  took  in  conversing  with  one. 
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who,  besides  these  reoommendatioDSi  had 
divers  of  his  owo,  which  might  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead  with  ^  ladye  fair/  even 
had  he  not  been  Marquis  of  Beaumaris^  and 
owner  of  £50,000  a-year ;  for  he  was  amiable, 
handsome,  accomplished,  and  most  wonder- 
fully unspoiled  by  flattery. 

"  What  a  lovely  creature !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Beaumaris,  as  Grace,  sent  on  some  errand  by 
her  aunt,  left  the  room.  "Your  niece. 
Lady  Markham?  Pray,  may  I  ask  whose 
daughter  ?" 

"  My  adopted  niece,"  replied  Lady  Mark- 
ham.  "Grace  Livingstone  is  an  orphan," 
and  she  sighed — a  very  genuine  sigh. 

"  What  ?  a  sister  of  poor  Walter  Livings 
stone's,  who  was  killed  last  year  ?  of  course ! 
I  was  struck  with  the  likeness  immediately," 
said  Lord  Beaumaris,  decisively.  "Lord 
Glenruth's  daughter  then — ^you  knew  him, 
mother?" 
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"  Lord  Glenruth  !  is  that  Lord  Glenruth's 
daughter?  Yes,  I  knew  him  many  years 
ago.  She  is  in  mourning  for  her  fether 
theD ;  and  Kves  with  you.  Lady  Markham  ?" 
"*  Yes,  dear  child !  we  have  offered  her  a 
home/'  replied  Lady  Markham,  '^  as  no  other 
Nation  appeared  willing  to  do  so,  and  I  cannot 
regret  it,  though  —  " 

"  Surely,  she  was  not  in  the  room  on 
Friday  evening  ?  I  could  not  have  overlooked 
that  face." 

"We  could  not  persuade  her  to  come 
down  stairs.  My  girls  tried  very  hard  to 
coax  her,  but  she  naturally  shrinks  from 
society  just  now ;  of  course,  I  do  not  expect 
her  to  go  out,  but  I  wish  she  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  appear  at  our  own  parties,  it  might 
do  her  good." 

"Of  coxu-se — ^you  should  insist  upon  it. 
Lady  Markham !  You  must  bring  her  with 
you  on  Wednesday — quite  a  small  party — 
pray  do — she  quite  captivates  me." 
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"  I  will  do  my  best,  but  I  doubt  her  con- 
senting. By-the-bye,  my  dear  Lady  Beau- 
maris, are  you  going  to  the  drawing-room  on 
the  16th?" 

"  I  believe  I  am.  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to 
you  ?" 

"  I  am  very  anxious  that  Augusta  should 
be  presented.  She  was  to  have  gone  last 
year,  but  unluckily  took  chicken-pox,  and 
this  year  T  am  obliged  to  go  out  of  town  on 
the  15  th  for  a  week.  If  I  might  presume  on 
your  kindness  so  far,  I  would  ask  you  to 
introduce  her." 

"  Surely ;  I  shall  have  much  pleasure." 


"  My  dear,  I  wish  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  you,"  said  Lady  Markham  to  Grace 
one  morning  after  breakfast ;  "  and  I  must 
entreat  you  to  be  candid  with  me,  and  not  to 
attempt  concealment." 

This  was  rather  an  alarming  preamble,  and 
Grace  would  gladly  have  escaped  the  sequel. 
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she  knew  by  experience  that  "  a  conversa- 
tioD"  with  her  aunt,  whose  tenderness  was 
DOW  kept  for  company  only,  had  a  very  de- 
pressing influence. 

'*  You  must  have  observed  Augusta's 
altered  looks  of  late,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
^fpear  gay — dear,  generous  angel — and  I 
think  you  must  have  guessed  the  reason, 
though,  of  course,  you  would  be  the  last 
person  to  whom  she  would  betray  her  feel- 
ings. 

Grace  could  only  look,  as  she  felt,  very 
much  puzzled. 

''  My  dear  girl,  do  not  affect  unconscious- 
ness with  me ;  pray  let  us  imderstand  each 
other." 

That   was  just   what   Grace   was    vainly 
endeavouring. 
"  Indeed,  aimt — "  she  began. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  observed 
that  Augusta  is  looking  ill  ?" 
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''  Charlotte  told  me  she  had  caught  cold." 

"  Caught  cold !  Some  people  are  very 
easily  satisfied,  but  a  mother's  anxiety  is  not 
quite  so  soon  allayed.  Would  you  like  to 
know  the  real  cause  of  your  cousin's  ill- 
ness ?" 

''  Certainly,  aunt ;  if  I  can  do  anything 
to  relieve  it,  as  your  words  seem  to  imply ; 
but  indeed  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  your 
meaning." 

''  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  also  that  yon 
have  not  observed  Lord  Beaumaris's  atten- 
tions, that  his  tender  looks  have  passed  quite 
unheeded  ?" 

Grace  felt  the  colour  mount  to  her  cheeks. 
Lord  Beaumaris's  attentions,  the  last  time 
they  had  met,  had  been  unequivocal— dis- 
tressing to  her,  for  she  liked  him,  and  was 

fl 

grateful  to  his  mother  for  her  marked  kind- 
ness ;  still  she  could  not  see  what  this  had  to 
do  with  Augusta. 
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**  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer 

«te.  my  dear.     I  see  your  encouragement  to 

^  Lordship,  and  devotion  to  his  mother,  are 

^Skdy  to  be  rewarded ;  and  it  cannot  signify 

iBUch  to  you  what  my  poor  child  may  endure 

from  the  fickl^iess  of  one  to  whom  she  has 

givea  a  heart  not  lightly  won.     It  took  more 

Aan  a  mcniKs  acquaintance  to  convince  her 

rf  his  affection ;   but  once   convinced,    she 

i^er  doubted  it,  till  doubt  became  too  cruel 

»tamty." 

"My  dear  aunt,  I  knew  nothing  of  all 
^"said  Grace,  much  distressed,  and  not 
Ifliowing  how  much  to  believe.  "You 
^y  cannot  suppose  I  would  encourage 
attentions  which  were  due  to  another." 

"  I  can  only  judge,  my  dear,  by  what  I 
^and  unfortunately  I  cannot  help  seeing 
^hat  passes  before  my  eyes.  I  have  not  the 
&culty  of  convenient  blindness." 

Grace  felt  too  much  woimded  to  reply  to  this. 
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"  All  I  have  to  beg,"  continued  Lady 
Markham  "is,  that  your  engagement  may 
not  be  made  public  while  in  town,  it  would 
scarcely  be  decent  in  your  drcumstanoes ; 
and  if  I  might  suggest  anything,  it  would  be 
that  you  should  go  down  to  Ashby  as  soon 
as  convenient.  Of  course,  all  I  have  said  i& 
strictly  between  ourselves — ^you  understand 
that." 

"  Perfectly.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
go  down  to  Ashby  to-morrow  ;  and  as  to 
any  engagement  between  Lord  Beaumaris  and 
myself,  I  can  assure  you  there  is  none." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  say ;  that  I  am  not  engaged  to 
Lord  Beaumaris." 

"  You  have  refused  him  ?" 

''  Lord  Beaumaris  has  not  put  it  in  my 
power  to  do  so." 

"  Why  did  you  blush,  then,  when  I  taxed 
you  with  it  ?" 
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Grace  blushed  again,  but  rather  with  in- 
^^UatioD  than  consciousness. 

^*  I  think,  aimty  I  have  answered  as  many 
<l«estions   as   you   have    any   right   to   ask 


me/' 

"  Any  right  to  ask  you  ?  and  pray,  Miss 
Livingstone,  who  has  a  right  to  your  confi- 
dence if  I  have  not  ?" 

"No  one  has  a  right  to  ask  such  a 
question  as  you  put  to  me  just  now.*' 

"  Oh,  it  has  come  to  this,  has  it  ?  I  am 
liotto  be  honoured  with  Miss  Livingstone's 
confidence;  it  is  enough  that  she  con- 
descends to  accept  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  and 
^  seat  at  my  table.  I  must  not  aspire  to 
^o^e;  or,  perhaps — " 

Grace  rose,  and  left  the  room ;  she  could 
Qot  stand  this  any  longer. 

Lady  Markham  had  overshot  her  mark ; 
she  saw  it,  and  lost  her  temper,  a  thing 
unusual  with   her.     She   was   at   fault   too. 
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Grace's  ready  acquiescence  to  the  propo 
going  to  Ashby  staggered  her. 

Straightforwardness  is  that  thing  \ 
those  who  love  to  wander  in  crooked 
can,  by  no  means,  understand,  and  in  v 
for  most  part,  th^  do  not  believe.  Sh< 
swre  there  was  something  behind  ;  she 
not  take  in  the  idea  of  Grace  reftisi 
coronet,  and  fifty  thousand  a-ye£tr,  cons 
as  she  was  that  Ashby  was  not  a  hoi 
happiness  to  the  orphan  girl. 

"  I  will  take  her  at  her  word,  s 
events,"  said  her  Ladyship  to  her  only  t 
dante  (herself  to  wit) ;  "  for  I  see 
Beaumaris. is  hovering  on  the  brink 
proposal,  and  the  Dowager  is  imme 
taken  with  her.  I  know  a  way  to  put 
old  lady  oflF  it,  however." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Insanity  !  Oh !  Lady  Markham,  it 
cannot  be  true !" 

"  Too  true,  I  grieve  to  say,  my  dear  Lady 
Beaumaris.  Poor  Lord  Glenruth  was  quite 
out  of  his  miad  for  some  months  before  his 
death.  It  is  not  generally  known,  and  I  am 
»ire  it  will  not  become  more  public  through 
you.  Judge  how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  com- 
municate such  a  fact,  but  I  could  not  suffer 
you  to  continue  in  ignorance  of  it,  when  I 
saw  you  so  well-disposed  to  encourage  Lord 

VOL.   I.  I 
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Beaumaris's  evident  attachment  to  my  niece, 
who.  sweet  engaging  girl  as  she  is,  and  in 
all  other  respects  everything  that  could 
be  wished,  has  yet  that  fatal  taint  in  her 
blood." 

"My  dear  Lady  Markham,  I  must  be 
grateful  to  you ;  but  I  cannot  express  to  you 
my  disappointment,  my  distress.  That  lovely 
girl ! — I  thought  I  had  at  last  found  a  wife 
worthy  of  my  dear  son ;  and  now — Are  you 
quite  sure  it  was  hereditary  with  Lord 
Glenruth?  I  have  heard  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  Waterloo." 

"  He  was ;  but  I  fear — indeed  I  have  too 
good  reason  to  know — rit  had  manifested 
itself  in  others  of  the  family.  And  to  tell 
the  whole  sad  truth :  my  sweet  Grace  her- 
self has  fits  of  abstraction  and  moodiness, 

from  which  Dr.    S augurs  the  worst 

results,  should  anything  occur  to  develop 
the   disease.      Lady   Beaumaris,    you    little 
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know  what  it  costs  me  to  acknowledge  this." 
Here  her  Ladyship's  voice  became  tremulous, 
and  her  handkerchief  was  put  in  requisition. 
*I  know/'   continued   she,    "it   has   been 
remarked  how  seldom  she  appeared  in  public ; 
e^en  at  our  own  house,  I  made  the  excuse 
of  her  being  still  in  deep  mourning ;    but 
the  real  reason  was,   that  she  was   either 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  depression  or  unna- 
tural excitement,   even  more  distressing  to 
witness,  and  which   would   have  occasioned 
most  painful  comments.    By  care  and  watch- 
fiibess,  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  her 
with  us;    for   it   woidd   cost  me   a   bitter 
struggle   to    give    her  up   to   the    care   of 
strangers,   and   none  of  her   own   relations 
are  disposed    to    imdertake    so    anxious   a 

charge.     Dr.    S has  more  than   once 

suggested  that  a  quiet  clergyman's  house 
would  be  a  better  home  for  her  than  our 
large  stirring  family,  but   I    cannot    make 

I  2 
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up  my  mind  to  it.  I  look  upon  her  as  a 
sacred  trust;  and  so  long  as  we  have  so 
invaluable  a  person  as  Miss  Hyndford,  my 
younger  daughter's  governess,  who  has 
great  influence  with  dear  Grace,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  keeping  her  with  us.  Btit  I  see 
it  will  not  do  for  her  to  remain  in  town. 

In    fact.   Dr.    S has   insisted   on   her 

being   sent  to  the  coimtry  immediately,  so 

,  we  have  decided  that  she  goes  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !    then  I   shall  not  see  her 

again!"    said  kind  Lady  Beaumaris,  in  an 

accent  of  real  sorrow. 

"  Better  not,  my  dear  Lady  Beaumaris ; 
and  even  had  she  remained,  I  durst  not 
have  trusted  her  to  accept  your  kind  invi- 
tation. Music,  for  which  she  has  a  won- 
derful talent,  excites  her  beyond  all  belief. 
I  dare  not  let  her  sing  with  my  Charlotte, 
though  it  costs  me  no.  small  self-denial  to 
forbid  it;    her  voice  is  magnificent.     Sweet 
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giri!  she  is  dear  to  me  almost  as  a  daughter 
of  my  owD,  and  her  infirmity  only  makes 
ber  more  (nvcious.'' 

"Strange  that  I  should  never  have  de- 
tected the  slightest  symptom  of  this,"  said 
I^  Beaumaris  musin^y ;  **  a  subject  in 
whidi  I  am  so  painfully  interested.  Tliere 
is  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  Ernest  mar- 
Hiing  into  a  £unily  where  that  terrible  ma- 
iad?  hirks;  but  die  seemed  so  calm,  so 
composed — it  is  marvellous !" 

"She  has  been  wonderfully  equal  during 
the  hst  four  or  five  weeks ;  but  as  you  know, 
my  dear  Lady  Beaumaris,  I  have  often  made 
excuses  when  you  kindly  asked  her  to  go 
out  with  you,  and  now  you  know  my  reason." 

"You  are  indeed  a  true  friend." 


^  How  completely  one  may  be  misled  by 
appearances,"  diought  good  Lady  Beaumaris, 
moumfiilly  shaking  her  head  after  this  inter- 
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view.  "Who  would  have  imagined  that 
sweet,  serene-looking  girl  was  the  victim  of 
insanity?  or  that  worldly  woman.  Lady 
Markham,  could  have  been  so  moved?  I 
have  done  her  great  injustice;  she  cannot 
be  so  worldly  as  people  say,  and  she  has 
certainly  laid  me  under  the  greatest  obli* 
gation.  But  how  shall  I  break  it  to  my 
poor  Ernest?  for  he  is  already  deeply  at- 
tached. How  shall  I  convince  him  of  the 
terrible  truth?" 


Lord  Beaumaris  was  not  to  be  convinced, 
but  he  yielded  so  far  to  his  mother's  en- 
treaties as  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
actually  propose  to  Grace  imtil  he  had  taken 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  fidsehood 
of  Lady  Markham's  statement.  He  loved 
his  mother  dearly;  and  he  saw  that  she 
would  gladly  have  welcomed  Grace  as  a 
daughter,  but  for  this  painful  suspicion. 
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"I  know  how  to  find  out,  mother;  you 
win  see  it  IS  all  an  mvention ;"  and  his 
lordship  indulged  in  some  remarks  on 
Lady  Markham,  which  need  not  be  recorded ; 
at  whidi,  as  weU  as  at  his  unqualified  dis- 
Wief  of  that  lady's  story,  his  good  mother 
"^  somewhat  scandalized. 

**  My  dear  Ernest,  if  you  had  seen  poor 
J^y  Markham's  emotion,  you  cotdd  not 
suspect  her  of  such  dreadful  wickedness; 
she  may  be  mistaken ;  I  devoutly  hope  she 
^;  biit  no  one  could  be  so  wicked  as  to 

•  

^ent  such  a  tale.'      Pray    do   not  aQow 
ytoself  to  be  so  uncharitable." 

"My  dear,  good  mother,  you  don't  know 
I^  Marldiam  as  wdl  as  I  do." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

"  I  look  to  recognise  again,  through  the  heaatifol 
mask  of  their  perfection,  the  dear  familiar  faces  I 
have  somewhile  loved  on  earth." — tupper»  pro« 

VERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


AsHBY  Park,  with  its  fine  oaks  decked  in 
their  summer's  green,  was  a  very  different 
place  from  what  it  had  been  during  a  wet 
winter  and  cold  backward  spring.  In  its 
peace  and  quiet,  and  the  society  of  Miss 
Hyndford,  Grace  soon  regained  her  serenity, 
which  had  been  somewhat  shaken  by  her 
aunt's  attack.  She  could  not  easily  forget 
the  cruel  insult  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected, which  made  her  feel  that  at  Ashby  she 
was  considered  as  an  intruder,  and  that  it 
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could  be,  in  the  true  sense,  her  home, 
other  home,  however,  appeared  as  yet  open 
fcer — there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait. 


**  You  did  not  meet  any  of  the  Invercarron 
^ixuly,  I  fear.  Miss  Livingstone,"  said  Miss 
ttyndford.  "  I  find  that  instead  of  going  to 
^'^wi  this  year.  Lady  Livingstone  and  Miss 
^^iXherine  have  gone  abroad,  and  are  to 
^^>J[iter  at  Florence,  where  they  meet  Colonel 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  who  are  coming  home 
India." 

"*  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to 

■^«ar  or  see  nothing  of  them ;  and  the  more 

^^,  te  I  saw  Captain  Livingstone's  card  several 

^^mes  on  my  aunt's  table,  but  I  always  missed 

^^    I  believe  he  was  asked  to  come  down 

^  in  September,  but   that   he   is   going 

abroad,  too." 

"  Y^ ;  Miss  Katherine  writes  me  he  is  to 
join  them  in  Italy,  which  is  very  delightful  for 
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her.  She  is  so  very  fond  of  her  brother — 
indeed,  they  are  the  most  united  family  I 
ever  saw — all  so  affectionate,  and  so  proud  of 
each  other." 

Poor  Grace  sighed  as  she  pictured  to  her- 
self such  a  home,  and  contrasted  it  with 
Ashby.  The  family  there  had  not  the  merit 
of  being  a  imited  one,  and  certainly  had 
no  overflowings  of  affection  to  spare  for  an 
alien. 

"  How  I  wish  I  knew  them  !" 

"Miss  Katherine  is  as  anxious  to  make 
your  acquaintance  as  you  can  be  to  make 
hers.  She  charges  me  to  tell  you  so.  I 
think  I  must  let  you  read  her  letter,  it  is  so 
characteristic." 

"  What  a  sweet,  kind,  clever  letter,"  said 
Grace,  as  she  returned  it  to  Miss  Hyndford. 
"  How  you  must  love  her,  Miss  Hyndford. 
I  do  envy  you.  Let  me  look  at  it  again. 
What  a  beautiful  hand  ! — so  free  and  flowing. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  in  handwriting,  I  think. 

But  now  teQ  me — how  has  dear  little  Ellen 

been  smoe  we  parted  ?     I  think  your  letters 

about  her  seemed   anxious.      How  often  I 

have  wished  myself  back  with  you  and  her !" 

"I  fear  you  win  see  a  change  for  the  worse 
in  little  EDen.  I  sometimes  think  my  dar- 
ling is  not  to  be  left  with  us  much  longer. 
She  has  suffered  much  lately,  and  is  more 
patient  and  gentle  than  ever,  if  possible ;  but 
^  has  been  rather  easier  within  the  last 
^^  and  enjoys  being  out  in  the  lime 
'^^e,  where  we  spend  most  of  our  time  on 
fine  days." 

"And  how  are  Fanny  and  Julia  ?" 

**  Quite  well  as  to  health — much  the  same 
^  you  left  them  in  other  respects.  We 
W  been  going  on  very  quietly,  having  fewer 
detractions." 

**  Tliey  do  not  improve  ?" 

"I  cannot  flatter  myself  they  do;  but  I 
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should  like  to  have  your  opinion  after  absence, 
Miss  Livingstone/' 


Quoth  Miss  Fanny  at  breakfieust  next 
morning — "  Well,  cousin  Grace,  have  you 
made  many  conquests  in  London  ?  I  suppose 
you  will  be  having,  some  beaux  coming  after 
you  soon." 

"  Fanny !"  said  Miss  Hyndford  admonisb- 

ingly- 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hyndford,  I  am  sure  I  have 
guessed  right.  Look  how  cousin  Grace  is 
blushing!  Besides,  I  know  what  Parker 
wrote  to  Amelia,  about  somebody  whose  name 
begins  with  a  B.  There,  you  are  blushing 
again,  Grace ;"  and  Fanny  giggled  with  delight 
at  her  successful  pleasantry. 

"  If  I  am  blushing,  it  is  at  your  want  of 
good  breeding,  Fanny.  Do  you  know  that 
you  have  made  a  very  vulgar  and  impertinent 
speech  ?" 
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"Vulgar  and  impertment/'  muttered  Julia. 
*"  1  wish  mamma  heard  you  say  that  ?" 

"Your  mamma,  I  hope,  would  have 
qrared  me  the  pain  of  saying  so,  had  she 
hm  here.'* 

"  Fanny  and  Julia,  I  am  indeed  ashamed 
of  you  both.  Miss  Livingstone,  I  must 
apologise  for  the  extreme  rudeness  of  my 
pupib.  I  hope  they  will  see  the  propriety  of 
asking  your  pardon  themselves." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  been  rude  to 
cousin  Grace;  but,  indeed,  I  only  meant  it 
in  fun,''  said  Fanny,  somewhat  abashed  at 
the  turn  matters  had  taken. 

Julia  maintained  a  sullen  silence.  She 
was  a  particularly  unamiable  girl,  both  proud 
and  vain  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and  case- 
hardened  against  reproof 

"  Do  not  say  more  about  it,"  said  Grace 
kindly ;  "  but,  dear  Fanny,  never  be  guilty  of 
such  a  speech  again.     Now,  I  am  sure  Miss 
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Hyndford  will  ^ve  us  aU  a  holiday,  and  we 
will  spend  it  out  of  doors.  I  do  so  long  for 
a  ramble  in  the  woods.'' 

'^  With  all  my  heart,  Miss  Livingstone, 
since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  ask  it." 

So  they  went  out,  and  Fanny  soon  reco- 
vered her  spirits. 

"But  did  you  not  like  London,  cousin 
Grace  ?  I  am  so  fond  of  a  town.  I  wish  I 
were  come  out,  that  I  might  go  there  every 
year." 

"  I  like  the  coimtry  better,  Fanny ;  but  I 
saw  some  things  in  London  which  interested 
me  much;  and  I  heard  some  beautiful 
music  ?" 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  opera  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  went  to  some  of  the  Ancient 
Music  Concerts." 

"  I  don't  care  much  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  1  should  like  to  go  to  the  opera  or  a 
theatre  every  night." 
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"Every  night,  Fanny?" 

"Eveiy  night  that  I  didn't  go  to  a  ball. 
Don't  you  like  balls,  cousin  Grace  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  say,  having  no  experience." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  were  never  at  a  ball  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Dear  me !  how  odd.  Why  you  are  only  a 
year  younger  than  Augusta,  and  she  has  been 
at  dozens  and  dozens  of  balls." 

**  They  were  not  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence where  I  Uved,  Fanny." 

**  What  a  dull  life  you  must  have  had  at 
GSeoruth.  Mamma  says  there  was  not  a 
oei^ibour  within  ten  miles,  and  that  she 
used  to  hate  going  there." 

Grace  did  not  reply.  She  fell  a-thinking 
what  different  ideas  various  minds  will  attach 
to  the  same  word. 

"  Confess    now,   cousin    Grace,   you   did 
think  it  dull — I  am  sure  you  must." 
"No,  Fanny;    I  was  never   dull  there." 
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Her  eyes  were  fuU  of  tears,  and  even  the 
heedless  Fanny  thought  well  to  change  the 
subject. 


"  I  grieve  to  say  I  do  see  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  sweet  little  Ellen/'  said  Grace  to 
Miss  Hyndford,  as  they  sat  together  that 
nighty  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed. 
"  She  is  more  wasted  than  ever,  but  how 
lovely  she  looks  now.  What  does  the  doctor 
say  r 

"  Always  the  same  thing.  She  is  young. 
She  may  recover." 

"And  what  does  he  prescribe?" 

"  Nothing  new.  In  fact,  I  wish  he  would 
not  prescribe  at  all,  for  I  think  his  medi- 
cines do  positive  harm  instead  of  good. 
Oh,  Miss  Livingstone,  if  I  might  but  take 
her  elsewhere  for  better  advice  and  change 
of  air.  It  is  so  hard  to  feel  there  may  be 
remedies  untried.      If  I  knew  that  all  had 
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been  done  which  skill  can  do,  I  should  be 
satisfied ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  poor 
old  Mr.  Richards,  and  as  little  in  Dr. 
Frewen." 

*^  Have  any  of  the  London  physicians  or 
surgeons  been  consulted?" 

''  Lady  Markham  intended  when  she  left 
this  to  submit  her  case   to   Sir and 


Dr.  & 


jf 


"And  have  they  not  given  their  opinion 
yet?" 

''Lady  Markham  writes  me  that  she  has 
been  much  occupied  lately,  but  that  she  will 
have  a  consultation  before  leaving  town." 

"  It  has  always  surprised  me,  that  my 
aunt  is  not  more  alarmed  about  Ellen." 

"  Lady  Markham  has  had  so  little  expe- 
rience of  illness,  either  in  herself  or  her 
femily,  that  she  can  hardly  imderstand  it. 
She  thinks  Ellen's  delicacy  arises  solely 
from  weakness,  and  that  she  will  outgrow  it." 


VOL.    I. 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  she  will  outgrow  her 
strength  first,  or  rather  that  she  has  already." 


"  Look  what  cousin  Grace  has  brought 
me,  Miss  Hyndford.  All  those  poets  for 
my  very  own — Cowper  and  Gray,  and  the 
beauties  of  Shakspeare,  and  Scott,  and 
Byron,  all  so  beautifully  bound,  and  in  a 
case.  Is  it  not  kind  of  her  ?"  said  the 
delighted  little  girl. 

"  Indeed,  Ellen,  that  is  a  treasury !  and 
look  what  I  have  got — a  poetess,  to  keep 
you  company,"  said  Miss  Hyndford,  show- 
ing Grace's  gift  to  her ;  "  a  volume  of 
Miss  Barnett's  poems ;  and  look  at  the  first 
poem,  I  find  something  about  Little  Ellie." 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  see  1  Oh,  what  lovely 
poetry  !  Do  let  me  read  it  to  you."  The 
child  had  a  wondrous  perception  of  beauty. 
She  was  truly  what  Miss  Hyndford  had 
playfully  called  her — a  poetess. 
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-And  here  is  something  for  the  hands 
a5       '^refl    as  the    head,"    said   Grace,    pro- 
ducing a  little  box  containing  all  the  means 
itxul     appliances    for    making    wax  flowers. 
**  I^ook,  Ellie,  at  those   beautiful  roses  and 
equations.     I  learned  how  to  make  them, 
•ad   now  I  can  teach  you." 

'*  Oh,  cousin  Grace,  how  beautifiil !    did 
you  really  make  these  yourself?" 

**  Yes,  I  really  did ;  Ellie,  and  it  is  not 
^'  difficult ;  it  requires  only  patience  and 
^Wicate  fingers.  I  am  sure  these  wee  hands 
^  soon  work  wonders  of  skill,"  said  Grace, 
^  she  took  Ellen's  little  transparent  hand, 
*nd  kissed  it. 

**  And  —  what  —  I  mean,  did  you  bring 
^ything  for  Fanny  and  Julia?  because  I 
don't  like  to  have  all  the    things ;    and    1 

"^kthey  would  like  to  make  wax  flowers 

too." 

"  So  they  shall  if  they  like ;  but  I  brought 

K  2 
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a  box  of  colours  for  Fanny,  and   a  music- 
book  for  Julia." 

"  Oh,  that  is  so  nice — -just  what  they 
would  like.  Do  you  know,  Fanny  has  im- 
proved so  much  in  her  drawing — Miss  Hynd- 
ford  says  so  —  she  did  some  such  pretty 
things  in  my  book ;  and  Julia  has  learned 
my  favourite  song  to  sing  to  me  at  night. 
They  are  so  kind  to  me;  and,  oh!  cousin 
Grace,  do  you  know  the  Harrow  holidays 
begin  to-morrow?  and  Ralph  and  Charlie 
will  be  home  on  Friday.  Dear  Charlie ! 
how  happy  I  shall  be  then." 

"That  little  tongue  is  going  too  fast,** 
nterposed  Miss  Hyndford.  "  You  must  be 
quiet,  my  child,  or  you  will  bring  on  your 
headache." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen 
cousin  Grace,  and  I  am  so  happy  to  have 
her  sitting  here  again ;  but  I  will  not  talk 
any  more,  if  you  think  1  had  better  not." 
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*  Try  to  take  a  little  nap,  my  darling." 
"  I  will  try,  but  I  am  not  sleepy." 
''Do  you  think  you  could  go  te  sleep  ff 
I  were  to  sing   the  'Schliunmer  lied,'    or 
'  rOiseau  Bleu'  to  you  ?"  said  Grace 

''Oh,   do   sing,   cousin   Grace,  I  will  be 
quite  quiet  at  least" 

"What  a  lovely  picture  they  would  make," 

thought  Miss  Hyndford,  as  she  looked  at  them. 

Charlie  Markham  deserves  to   be  singled 

out  from   his  &mily,   for  he  had  a  noble, 

frank,    affectionate    spirit;    and    wild    and 

rough  as  he  might   be  with  others,  to  little 

EDoi   he  was  ever  gentb  and  loving.    He 

never    came    home    without    bringing:    her 

some  little  keepsake ;  and,  what  was  a  much 

stronger   proof  of  the  hold  she  had  upon 

his  heart,  he  would  often  forego  his  favourite 

amusements  to  sit  by  her  sofa,  or  help  to 

draw  her  little  carriage  up  ana  down  the 

lime  avenue.    He  was  not  slow  to  observe 
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the  tenderness  of  Grace  towards  his  &vonrite 
sister,  and  had  in  consequence  concmed  a 
strong  affection  for  her,  which  manifested 
itself  sometimes  to  her  annoyance,  in  draw- 
ing comparisons  between  her  and  his  sisteis, 
Charlotte  and  Augusta,  not  mudi  to  the 
advantage  of  those  young  ladies ;  by  whidi 
he  not  only  got  himself  into  hot  water, 
which  would  not  have  signified,  since  it 
seemed  to  be  rather  his  element,  but  Grace 
came  in  for  a  share  of  the  scalding. 

There  was  no  danger  of  this,  however,  at 
the  present  time.  And  never  had  Grace 
been  so  happy  at  Ashby  as  during  those 
midsummer  holidays.  She  had  a  weakness 
for  schoolboys  (I  cannot  say  I  have.  Th^ 
are  apt  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  middle- 
aged  gentlemen.)  She  looked  upK)n  them 
with  indulgent  eyes; 

**  Was  to  their  virtues  very  kind, 
And  to  their  faults  a  littk  hlind." 
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and  she  had  a  genius  for  them ;  probably  the 
sole  oompanionship  of  her  brother  had  taught 
her  the  art  of  interesting  them.  All  the 
Markham  boys,  the  hobble-de-hoy  Philip, 
and  the  sulky  Tom,  as  well  as  Charlie,  who 
was  in  my  opinion  the  only  endurable  one, 
owned  her  gentle  influence;  and  the  young 
cobs  (Touched  at  her  feet  as  the  Uon  at 
Una's. 

Eren  Fanny  and  Julia  shone  with  reflected 
light — their  faults  appeared  to  be  in  abey- 
ance, and  Charlie  confided  to  Miss  Hyndford 
that  he  should  have  some  hopes  of  them, 
ttpedaUy  of  Fanny,  '^  if  mother  would  only 
itay  in  London,  and  leave  them  to  you  and 
Grace  Livingstone." 


They  were  sitting  one  beautiful  evening  in 
the  lime-tree  avenue,  a  green  drive  which 
led  out  of  the  flower-garden,  and  was  Ellen's 
fiivourite  resting-place,  where  they  often  had 
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tea;  all  were  in  gay  good  bximour,  Grace 
teaching  Julia  and  the  boys  to  sing  rounds 
and  catches ;  Ellen  and  Fanny  busily  engaged 
in  making  a  waxen  copy  of  a  water-lily.  Miss 
Hyndford  had  just  left  them  to  write  a  letter« 

^'  Halloa !"  cried  Charlie,  breaking  off  in 
the  middle  of  *  Christ^hurch  Bells/  *'  what's 
that  row  at  the  stables  ?  There's  somebody 
screeching  like  mad.  Don't  you  hear  it^ 
Phil?"  and  off  he  started,  followed  by  his 
brothers,  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise 
proceeded.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he 
reappeared,  pale  and  breathless. 

**  Run  ! — ^run  for  your  lives ! — a  mad  dog, 
a  mad  dog !"  and  catching  the  handle  of 
Ellen's  carriage,  he  dashed  on  towards  the 
house.  The  rabid  animal  was  already  upon 
them,  pursued  by  a  host  of  men  and  boys, 
who  only  goaded  it  to  wilder  fiiry,  while  they 
were  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  service  to  those 
on  whom  its  rage  was  directed. 
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Fknny,  quick  and  agile,  sprang  on  a  chair, 

and  swung  herself  up  into  the  overhanging 

tree.     Julia,   paralyzed    with    terror,   stood 

motionless.     Grace  might  have  easily  saved 

herself  as  Fanny  had  done ;  but  she  could 

not  leave  that   helpless  victim.      Her  only 

weapon  of  defence  was  a  parasol  which  lay  on 

the  bench,  and  beside  it  a  shawl  which  had 

been  brought  out  to  lay  over  Ellen's  feet ; 

with  these   she   confronted   the  dog,-  as   it 

sprang  at   the   terrified    child,   and  blindly 

thrusting  the  parasol  at  its  open  jaws,  by  a 

happy   chance   she    aimed    aright.      Those 

hrkl  fangs  closed  on  Grace's  weapon,  and 

St  the  same  time  she  flung  the  shawl  over 

the  brute's  head,  eflfectually  muzzling  it  for 

the  moment.      Philip   sprang  forward   and 

caught  up  his  sister,  and  in  another  second 

the  poor  dog  was  pinned  to  the  earth  with 

pitchforks,  but  not  before  he  had  disengaged 

himself,  and  caught  Grace  just   above  the 
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ankle.  She  felt  the  sharp  gripe  of  his  teeth, 
and  a  sickening  shudder  passed  through  her 
at  the  idea  of  the  horrible  fate  which  too 
probably  awaited  her.  She  did  not,  however, 
lose  her  presence  of  mind ;  turning  to  one  of 
the  men  who  stood  by,  she  be^ed  him  to 
ride  instantly  for  the  doctor,  and  teU  him 
what  had  happened ;  and  was  then  moving 
towards  the  house,  when  she  was  pushed  into 
a  seat,  felt  her  foot  forcibly  seized,  and 
looking  down,  beheld  Fanny  kneeling  on  the 
grass,  with  her  lips  applied  to  the  wound. 

"My  dear  child,"  cried  Grace,  trying  to 
draw  away  her  foot,  but  Fanny  held  pn  tight. 

"  Oh ! — ^let  me— oh — it  won't— -oh — hurt 
me— oh,  you  know — Queen  Eleanor— oh — 
cousin  Grace — oh,  you'll  go  mad— oh — " 

And  with  this  consolatory  assurance,  Fanny 
continued  her  suction. 

By  this  time  all  the  servants  in  the  house 
had  gathered  round  her,  the  maids  weeping 
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and  lamenting,  suggesting  all  maimer  of 
impracticable  remedies,  and  prognosticating 
inevitably  fatal  results ;  when  Sir  Ralph's  old 
ttud  groom  appeared,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  bearing  aloft  a  red-hot  firing 
iron. 

*'If  Miss  would  let  me,  I  knows  this 
would  make  all  safe.  I  seen  it  done  by 
iioctor — ^it  won't  hurt — ^not  much.  Do  like 
a  dear  Miss.  Hold  up,  Miss  Fanny,"  and 
Grace  making  no  resistance,  for  she  believed 
the  old  man's  advice  was  good,  Joseph 
cauterized  the  wound  with  as  much  skill  and 
care  as  if  he  had  been  operating  on  Sir 
Ralph's  best  hunter.  He  could  not  have 
done  more. 

''  It's  but  a  lile  nip ;  keep  up  t'  heart,  like 
a  brave  lady  as  thou  is.  Lord  love  her !  to 
see  her  facing  t'  mad  tyke  as  steady  as  ould 
Ladybird  takes  her  fences.  It  war  a  sight, 
Wielyr 
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What  with  the  fright,  the  excitement^  and 
the  pain,  which — Joe's  assurances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — ^was  pretty  severe, 
Grace  felt  rather  sick ;  and  she  was  making 
the  best  of  her  way  towards  the  house,  when 
she  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  Ellen's 
carriage  overturned  on  the  lawn,  and  Charlie 
supporting  her  lifeless  body  in  his  arms,  and 
calling  for  help.  In  his  agonised  haste  to 
drag  her  out  of  danger,  he  had  brought  up 
the  wheel  of  her  little  carriage  against  a  bank 
of  turf,  by  which  it  had  been  upset,  and  poor 
Ellen  thrown  out.  Fortimately  she  had 
rather  rolled  than  fallen  on  a  heap  of  mown 
grass ;  but  the  shock  was  too  much  for  her 
fragile  frame,  and  she  had  fainted.  Charlie 
thought  she  was  dead. 

"  Oh,  Grace  !  Grace  !  come,  come  quick ; 
I  have  killed  her ;  Oh,  come  and  help  me 
to  carry  her  in." 

What  a  sight  for  poor  Miss  Hyndford, 
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who  had  left  them  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before,  singing  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts, 
to  return  and  find  her  beloved  nurseling 
lying  motionless  on  the  ground,  disorder  and 
dsmay  depicted  in  every  fauce  of  the  group 
which  surrounded  her,  and  the  ominous 
words,  ''Mad  dog,"  repeated  in  answer  to 
her  looks  of  anxious  inquiry.  Her  first 
tfaod^t  and  care  was  for  Ellen.  Passing  a 
sheet  under  her,  she  laid  her  on  the  mattress 
of  her  carriage,  and  had  her  borne  into  the 
house,  and  put  to  bed.  It  was  no  imusual 
thing  for  the  little  invalid  to  faint,  and 
remedies  were  at  hand.  In  a  little  while  the 
death-like  pallor  passed  away,  the  blue  eyes 
undosed ;  she  looked  around  and  smiled. 

"  I  have  been  asleep  and  dreaming  surely. 
1  thought  we  were  all  in  the  lime  avenue. 
What  was  that  noise  ?  Oh,  I  remember  it 
all  now — the  mad  dog !  Charlie — oh,  where 
is  Charlie?"  she  uttered  the  last  words  in 
^c^rified  accents. 
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'^  Here  I  am,  my  pet ;  dont  be  frigfatenedy 
it's  all  right ;  the  dog  is  killed,  and  nobody 
is  hurt." 

"  Why  are  you  crying,  Charlie  ?  Where 
is  cousin  Grace?  where  are  Fanny  and 
Julia,  and  brothers  ?" 

"Everybody  is  safe,  my  darling,'*  said 
Miss  Hyndford.  "  Now  you  must  be  still ; 
but  teU  me  first,  have  you  any  pain  any- 
where, more  than  usual  ?" 

"  No,  not  any.  But  why  does  Charlie  cry?" 

"  He  thought  you  were  hurt.  He  will  not 
cry  any  more  now,  unless  for  joy.  Now  you 
must  try  to  sleep.  Charlie,  kiss  her,  and  say 
good  night" 

How  fondly  the  little  wasted  arms  were 
twined  around  that  dear  brother's  neck,  as 
he  stooped  to  kiss  her  again  and  again. 

"  Dear  Charlie !  you  saved  us.  I  am 
quite  well  now.     Good  night." 


The  doctor  dc(jlared  that  Joe  Thorpe  had 
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forestalled  him;  no  more  effectual  remedy 
oodd  have  been  resorted  to.  He  oont^ited 
himself  with  prescribing  a  sedative  and  a 
few  days'  quiet.  Miss  Hyndford  sent  for 
Dr.  Frewen,  who  reassured  her  regarding 
Ikde  £Ilen ;  no  injury  was  apparent,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  likely  that  any  had  been 
noeived.  But  whether  he  was  mistaken,  or 
whether  the  shock  only  hastened  what  was 
more  slowly  but  surely  approaching,  from 
that  day  she  drooped.  Restless,  feverish 
nights,  and  weary  days,  brought  down  her 
strength  rapidly ;  and  before  the  holidays 
«Mled,  it  became  very  evident  that  Charlie 
and  Ellen  would  never  meet  again. 

The  poor  boy,  though  he  could  not  bear 
to  admit  the  truth,  yet  seemed  to  have  a 
^^ving.  He  hardly  ever  left  her  bedside, 
and  his  grief  at  parting  with  her,  to  return 
to  school,  was  most  affecting.  She  was 
either  unconscious  of  her  state,  or  feared  to 
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pain  him  by  alluding  to  it.  Most  likdy  ^^^ 
latter  motive  kept  her  silent,  for  Ellen  could 
not  bear  to  give  pain  to  any  living  being, 
least  of  all  to  Charlie.  And  to  Graoe  she 
spoke  frequently  of  death,  as  the  probable 
result  of  her  illness,  though  she  did  not  say 
she  felt  it  was  at  hand. 

"You  know,  cousin  Graoe,  I  never  can 
be  like  other  people — I  never  can  do  any 
good  in  the  world,  so  it  is  far  better  that  I 
should  die." 

"  Do  not  say  that  you  can  do  no  good,  my 
little  Ellen;  you  can  show  an  example  of 
patience  and  submission  to  God's  wilL  Re- 
member : 

**  They  also  serve 
Who  stand  and  wait." 

"  If  it  should  please  God  to  keep  you 
here,  you  may  be  sure  He  has  a  work  for  you 
to  do." 
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''I bow  that ;  but  I  mean  it  seems  to 
OK  krt  that  I  should  <&  while  I  am  littk. 

Ipn  troohle  enough  now,  being  so  li^lpl^^iWF ; 

te  if  I  were  a  b^  woman  I  should  be  more 

tnmhlesome.^ 

"  We  do  not  count  it  troobk  to  wait  oo 
those  we  love ;  and  those  who  love  yoa  now 
win  not  cease  to  love  you  ^rfien  you  cease  to 
be  Kttle.*' 

"  But,  cousin  Grace,  I  have  a  better  reason 
for  being  glad  to  die :  I  love  you  very  much, 
and  Miss  Hyndford,  and  dear,  dear  Charlie, 
and  the  others  too— I  love  them  aD ;  but  I 
hope  now  that  I  love  God  more  than  all; 
and  though  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  for  a 
little  while,  it  is  joyful  to  think  of  going  to 
Him  and  Jesus." 

"  Are  you  content  to  live  or  die?** 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am ;  but  I  would  like  best 
to  die  before  I  am  old.  It  is  leaving  Charlie 
that  is  the  wcH^t,  for  Miss  Hyndford  and 

VOL.    1.  L 
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you  know  it  is  best  for  me  to  die ;  and  lifiss 
Hyndford  told  me  she  would  not  ask  to  keep 
me  here — but  Charlie  loves  me  so,  and  he 
will  miss  me,  and  he  has  not  learned  all  that 
you  have  learned;  and  then,  he  is  a  boy 
now,  but  when  I  see  him  in  heaven,  per- 
haps he  will  be  an  old  man  and  I  shall  still 
be  a  child." 

It  was  a  childlike  thought. 

"  There  will  be  perfect  happiness  in 
heaven,  darling,"  said  Grace  ;  "  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  difficulties  about 
how  it  is  to  be." 

"  But  do  not  you  think,  cousin  Grace, 
that  we  shall  know  each  other  in  heaven  ? 
Oh!  I  hope  we  shall.  Please  repeat  that 
sonnet  of  Bishop  Mant's,  that  you  wrote  for 
me  in  my  little  book." 

Grace  repeated : 

"  There  is  a  void  in  torn  affection's  heart, 
That  yearns  to  be  supplied,  on  God's  high  will 
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Thoo^  it  repose  sabmissiTelj.    Yet  still 
Of  those  who  bore  in  its  r^ards  a  part. 
The  cherished  forms  it  holds  as  in  a  chart 
Depicted— hoping  He  will  yet  fulfil 
Their  restitution.     Pardon  it,  if  ill 
I«Qrk m this  hope.    Great  Father!  true  Thou  art, 
ThoQsajest  the  just  shall  bliss  in  ftdness  prove ; 
And  what  Thou  sayest.  Thy  goodness  will  provide. 
Sot  yet,  me  seems,  the  blissful  souls  above. 
The  sense  of  earth's  sweet  charities  denied, 
^oold  feel  a  yearning  in  those  realms  of  love. 
By  patriarch  host  and  angels  unsupplied." 

''  Oh !  that  is  so  beautiful,  and  I  feel  it  is 
true,  cousin  Grace." 

**  I  hope  it  is,  darling ;  but  *  the  secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord,'  we  must  not 
ask  to  know  what  He  has  hidden,  or  set  our 
hearts  on  anything  He  has  not  plainly  pro- 
mised." 

"  You  love  Charlie,  cousin  Grace  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Ellen." 

"  Will  you  always  love  him,  and  be  kind 

L  2 
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to  him,  and  tell  him  when  he  does  wrong? 
Oh!  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  him  and 
give  hiih  a  new  heart,  and  make  him  good 
and  happy." 

Little  Ellen's  prayer  was  heard,  and  the 
strong  desire  of  her  heart  was  granted.  She 
died  before  that  summer's  flowers  had  fieuled, 
and  the  memory  of  her  suffering  life  and 
early  death  was  made  a  blessing  to  the 
brother  she  loved  so  dearly. 

God  gave  him  a  new  heart. 


Miss  Hyndford  and  Grace  were  with  her 
when  her  spirit  passed  away  so  peacefully — 
so  painlessly,  it  was  indeed  but  falling  asleep. 

They  both  missed  her  sorely.  To  one  she 
had  been  as  her  own  child,  to  the  other  the 
object  of  tender  affection ;  but  they  knew  it 
was  best  for  her  to  die  young. 

Grace  was  aware  that  Miss  Hyndford 
would  not  remain  at  Ashby  now  that  little 
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EDen  needed  her  care  no  longer.     They  had 
talked  of  this  hefore ;  and  much  as,  for  her 
own  sake,  Grace  regretted  it,   she   thought 
Miss  Hyndford  judged  rightly. 

"  If  I  thought  I  could  be  of  use  to  my 
pupils,"  said  she,  ''I  hope  the  fact  of  my 
task  being  a  dijfficult  one  would  not  deter  me 
from  pursuing  it ;  but  I  foresee  such  obsta- 
cles as  appear  to  me  insuperable,  and  I  have 
already  tried  every  method  with  Fanny  in 
vain.  Julia  is,  if  possible,  more  impracti- 
cable ;  there  is  a  dogged  hardness  about  her, 
more  hopeless  than  Fanny's  levity.  Fanny 
has  affections,  which  may  be  touched  if  not 
secured;  Julia's,  if  she  have  any,  I  have 
fidled  to  reach.  Yet,  when  I  think  they  are 
my  little  Ellen's  sisters,  I  can  hardly  make 
up  my  mind  to  leave  them — Ellen's  sisters !" 
repeated  Miss  Hyndford,  as  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  loud  voices  in  the  young  ladies' 
room ;  they  stopped  and  beheld  Fanny  with 
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a  muslin  frill  round  her  face,  appealing  to 
the  maid  who  was  trying  on  her  black  frock, 
to  observe  how  well  she  would  look  as  a 
widow,  while  Julia  peevishly  exclaimed : 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Fanny  ?  I 
am  sure  these  frocks  are  hideous  enough; 
you  need  not  try  to  disfigure  yourself  more. 
How  long  are  we  to  wear  this  frightful 
mourning,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  suppose ; 
poor  little  Ellen  was  such  a  child,  and  nobody 
knew  much  about  her  except  ourselves ; 
besides,   mamma   and   sisters   hate  to  wear 


» 


mournmg. 
Ellen's  sisters ! 


"  My  difficulties  are  at  an  end.  Miss 
Livingstone  "  said  Miss  Hyndford  two  days 
afterwards,  "  I  have  a  letter  from  Lady 
Markham,  informing  me  that  she  has  de- 
cided on  sending  Fanny  and  Julia  to  a  school 
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in  London,  and  has,  therefore,  no  longer  any 

occasion  for  my  services.     I  am  very  thankful 

ftr  this;  it  relieves  me  of  what  I  felt  to  be  a 

painful  necessity.*' 
''Hien  I  am  glad  of  it  too,   dear  Miss 

Hyndford.     I  hope,'*  added  Grace,  ^^  my  amit 
writes  you  a  kind  letter." 

"  Lady  Markham  is  not  a  person  of  many 
words.  I  know  she  is  satisfied  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  not  only  to  my 
darling  Ellen,  but  to  her  other  children ; 
that  she  does  not  consider  me  well  suited 
to  them,  is  only  a  confirmation  of  my  own 
opinion." 

"  I  wonder  who  will  be  found  to  suit  them 
then,"  said  Grace. 

"  A  good  school  may  be  of  use  to  Fanny, 
at  least,  it  will  oblige  her  to  be  diligent  and 
orderly." 

"  But  her  love  of  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  ?" 

"  That  will  require  strict  surveillance ;  there 
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are  schools  where  gossiping  is  not  only  pro- 
hibited, but  effectually  prevented." 

''  Does  my  aunt  mention  what  schocd  i^ 
has  fixed  upon  ?" 

"  She  does  not" 

"  And  your  own  plans,  dear  Miss  Hyndfcstl, 
what  are  they  ?'* 

"  I  shall  go  home  fcnr  a  little  while.  I  do 
not  feel  as  though  I  could  enter  upon  a  new 
scene  just  yet." 

"  I  always  think/'  said  Grace,  after  a  pause^ 
"  I  always  think  the  most  trying  condition  of 
your  lot  must  be  ihe  inevitable  change  of 
home.  Under  the  happiest  circumstances^ 
more  especially,  indeed,  when  you  Mve  been 
very  happy,  to  leave  those  who  have  grown  up 
under  your  care  and  begin  again  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  must  be  very  disheart- 
ening." 

"You judge  righdy,  Miss  Livingstone,  it 
is  the  hardest  condition  of  our  calling,  at  least 
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His  the  one  which  we  cannot  escape ;  in  other 
i^^)ect8  we  can  do  much  to  make  or  mar  om* 
own  happiness." 
"  Not  always^  surely  ?" 
"More  frequently  than  people  imagine,  or 
tlttn  governesses  generally  will  allow.     There 
are  some  extreme  cases,  in  which  the  lot  of  a 
governess  is  hard  indeed,  but  on  the  average 
I  think  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.     I 
be&eve  I  have  said  this  to  you  before,  Miss 
livingstone?  " 

^Yes;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
views  more  fully ;  in  vfhsX  particulars  do  you 
think  you  are  the  rulers  of  yo\ir  own  hap- 
piness?". 

"  In  the  first  place,  by  respecting  the  office. 
So  many  of  my  sisterhood  are  ashamed  of 
their  vocation,  which,  surely,  is  as  high  and 
honourable  a  one  as  a  woman,  not  having 
children  of  her  own,  need  desire.  We  can 
never  perform  dieerfully  that  which  we  fed 
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to  be  a  degradation ;  and  I  think  the  woman 
who  is  ashamed  of  being  a  governess  had 
better  seek  any  other  lawful  means  of  gaining 

her  bread.      She  may  be  ashamed  of  sewing 

» 

for  her  livelihood,  yet  handle  her  needle  with 
skill ;  but  if  she  is  ashamed  of  teaching,  she 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Another  error 
into  which  a  governess  is  apt  to  fsJlf  is  to 
expect  too  much  attention,  and  to  fed 
aggrieved  when  it  is  withheld.  Doubtless 
the  kind  consideration  which  in  some 
famflies  is  shown  to  the  governess  is  very 
gratifying,  and  puts  a  heart  into  one's  duty 
most  beneficial  to  teacher  and  taught ;  but  one 
must  take  care  not  to  be  spoiled  by  it,  not  to 
be  disheartened  if  it  is  not  always  met  with. 
Considerate  people  will  always  be  exceptions ; 
much  real  kindness  of  heart  may  exist  in 
people  of  cold,  undemonstrative  manner,  or 
heedless  natures;  and  even  if  it  does  not, 
positive  imkindness  is  rare — ^more  rare  than  its 
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opposite.  And  there  is  always  some  com- 
pensatioD  in  this  our  lot  is  the  lot  of 
homamly.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I 
believe  I  have  been  favoured  above  my  fellows. 
I  ha?e  never  had  an  uncomfortable  situation. 
I  have  ahraiys  met  with  kindness." 

"Always?"  said  Grace  enquiringly,  who 
had  been  witness  to  no  small  discourtesy,  as 
she  considered  it,  on  the  part  of  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  and  her  elder  daughters,  towards  Miss 
Hyndford. 

"  I  understand  your  inquiry,  Miss  Living- 
stone, and  I  admit,  that  on  first  coming  here 
from  Invercarron,  I  felt  the  change;  but 
I  have  had  nothing,  excepting  coldness,  to 
complam  of,  and  that  I  have  already  said,  I 
do  not  admit  as  legitimate  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  here  I  have  known  some  of  the 
l^^jpiest  hours  of  life,  by  the  bed-side  of  the 
Nfissed  little  one,  whose  sweet  patience  might 
weD  teach  a  lesson  to  many  an  elder  heart. 
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I  had  her  love,  warm,  and  pure,  and  perfect. 
I  had  the  comfort  of  knowing  T  made  her 
happy.  What  more  could  I  ask  ?  yet  more 
was  given.  You  will  not  think  me  obtrusive 
in  saying  to  you  now,  dear  Miss  Livingstone, 
when  we  are  so  soon  to  part,  how  great 
a  happiness  your  society — may  I  not  say 
your  friendship? — ^has  afforded  me ;  and  mcne 
than  happiness — it  has  taught  me  how  mudi 
sorrow  may  be  borne  patiently,  cheerfully, 
by  a  trusting  heart.  You  have  been  more 
heavily  tried  than  I  have  been.  You  have 
not,  like  me,  a  distinct  work  plainly  pointed 
out ;  yet  are  you  content  to  follow,  step  by 
step,  where  your  Father  leads.  Oh  my  dear 
Miss  Livingston,  may  He  be  pleased  soon 
to  lead  you  through  green  pastures  of  glad- 
ness, and  beside  the  still  waters  of  peace,  and 
give  you  happiness  here  and  hereafter!  I 
can  never  forget  you,  or  cease  to  think  of 
you  with  deep  and  grateful  affection." 
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''  Do  not  speak  of  gratitude  to  me,  Miss 
Hyndford;  I  owe  you  much.  To  you  and 
my  darling  EUen,  I  owe  almost  all  the 
happiness  I  have  known  since  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  world:  and  I  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge I  have  had  many  sweet  and 
peaceful  hours  in  this  room,  especially  of 
late.     How  much  I  shall  miss  you.'' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Refusing  to  the  last,  to  believe  that  her 
neglected  child  was  in  any  peril  of  life,  La^ 
Markham  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
hasten  her  departure  from  London.  Even 
upon  Miss  Hyndford's  reports  of  Ellen's  in- 
creasing illness,  and  when  the  fact  of  her  death 
admitted  of  no  denial,  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  touch  of  remorse  or  tenderness  visited  the 
unnatural  mother's  heart.  At  another  time  it 
would  have  been  hailed  as  a  relief;  but  just 
now  it  happened  most  inopportunely.     There 
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were  other  peers  besides   Lord   Beaumaris, 
who  had  gone  oflF,  nobody  knew  where.    The 
Earl  of  Biggleswade  was  not  so  young  or  so 
handsome  as  the  Marquis ;  but  his  rent-roU 
was  larger,  and  the  family  diamonds  of  were 
of  &bulous  value ;   he  was  evidently  much 
smitten,  and  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  Ash- 
by,  where  his  visit  could  not  now  be  received. 
What  a  chance  to  lose  ! 
It  seemed  as  if  poor  little  Ellen's  death 
gave  as  little  satisfaction  as  her  life  had  done, 
— to  her  mother. 

Can  there  be  a  more  humiliating  proof  of 
what  humanity  may  descend  into,  than  an 
unnatural  mother ;  harder  of  heart  than  the 
beasts  than  perish ;  devoid  of  the  instinct  of 
maternity. 

And  as  sweetest  wine  makes  the  strongest 
vinegar,  so  a  mother's  hate  is  as  intense  as 
mother's  love  can  be.  Happily,  such  cases 
are  of  the  rarest,  but  there  are  such. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
Lady  Markham,  who  seemed  to  have  a  bfind 
adoration  for  her  elder  daughters,  espedd^ 
for  Augusta^  and  would  see  no  fault  in 
Fanny  or  Julia;  but  I  doubt  whether  ttm 
were  love.  She  took  pride  in  the  beaut) 
and  accompUshments'of  these  children ;  thej 
were  admired  and  courted  in  that  world 
where  it  was  her  ambition  to  shine,  and 
through  their  means,  she  hoped  to  connect 
herself  with  nobility.  For  her  sons,  she 
cared  very  little;  and  it  is  hardly  too  mucli 
to  say,  that  she  arrived  at  hating  poor  little 
Ellen — and  more  now  that  she  was  dead 
than  while  she  lived  —  partly  because  this 
interfered,  as  we  have  seen,  with  her  favourite 
scheme ;  partly  because  it  was  a  tacit  reprool 
of  her  neglect;  partly  that  it  called  for  a 
semblance,  ^at  least,  of  decent  sorrow ;  hei 
hard,  proud,  unyielding  heart,  chafed  undei 
the  dispensation  which  might  have  carried  a 
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meange  of  mercy   to   a  less  impenetrable 

* 

8|nit. 

In  no  gentle  mood   did  she  return   to 

Aahby,  and  there  the  sight  of  those  who  had 

MfiDed  her  duty  to  the  little  outcast  firom  a 

Boiher's  love  only  aggravated  the  bitterness 

of  her  anger.      With   Miss   Hyndford   she 

ooDtrolled   herself,   thanked    her    coldly  for 

kr  attention   to   the  poor   Utde   girl,   but 

begged  that    EUen's   name   might  not    be 

mentioned  to  her,  as  she  felt  quite  unequal 

to  talk  of  her,  and  told  Miss  Hyndford  that 

she  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  as  soon  as 

she  pleased,  since  she  had  arranged  to  send 

Fanny   and    Juha    to    school    immediately. 

But  to  Grace,  whom  she   felt  was  in  her 

power,  she  had    already  committed    herself, 

by  a  display  of  her  real  feelings. 

One  part  of  her  persecution  was  an  at- 
tempt to  force  Grace  into  a  marriage  with 

VOL.    1.  M 
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a  Mr.  Ramsden,  a  man  every  way  her  in- 

« 

ferior — the  dissipated,  woidd-be  fine  gen- 
tleman, son  of  a  Lichfield  attorney,  who  hid 
fiedr  to  squander  the  fortune  his  father  had 
amassed  honestly  or  otherwise.  When  Grace 
declined  positively,  and  at  length,  with  some 
indignation,  the  pertinacious  addresses  of 
her  unabashed  suitor:  she  had  to  undergo 
the  most  stinging  taunts  from  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  as  one  who  was  content  to  live  on 
the  charity  of  those  on  whom  she  had  no 
claim  by  blood. 

But  a  day  of  reckoning  wa!&  at  hand. 


Sir  Ralph's  fortune  had  been  large;  but 
when  a  man  whose  rent-roll  numbers  eleven 
thousand  a  year  lives  at  the  rate  of  twelve, 
the  consequences,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
a  crash. 

Sir  Ralph  was  not  a  man  of  business ; 
he  believed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  ready 
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money  sufficieDt  to   cover  any   little   extra 

expense  in  which  he  might  indulge ;    and 

what  his   expenses   were  he   had   no   very 

aocurate  idea.      The    failure   of  a   country 

bank  necessitated  an  inquiry  into  the  state 

of  his  affairs,  and  then  it  was  found  that 

only  by  the  sale  of  his  unentailed  property, 

by   abandoning    Ashby,    and    economising 

T^;idly  for  several  years,  could   he  hope  to 

make  any  provision  for  the  children  of  his 

second  marriage.     Ralph,  who  did  not  love 

Us  step-mother,    as    he   had   little   reason, 

was  not  likely  to   make   any  sacrifices  for 

her  behoof;  so  there  was  no  alternative. 

Sir  Ralph  was  an  honest  man;  this 
sacrifice  he  was  called  upon  to  make,  was  to 
one  of  his  habits,  very  great — ^but  he  did 
not  hesitate. 

To  Lady  Markham  and  her  daughters, 
the  blow  was  tremendous;  and  poor  Sir 
Ralph  gained  little  comfort  from  his  wife, 

M  2 
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That    so   worldly  wise  a  woman  as  Lady 
Markham    shoidd    have    suffered    Y^er    in- 
terests  to  be  entirely  overlooked,   may 
pear  extraordinary;    but   the   truth  is, 
had    reckoned    on    the    possession    of 
£30,000,   which   had   gone   with  the 
and  on   the  place  in  Northamptonshire, 
her  dower-house.     This  she  believed  to  be 
secured  to  her,  but  she  had  been  mistaken. 
It  was  a  desperate  downfall.     And  what  was 
to  become  of  Grace? 

This  was  a  question  which  Sir  Ralph 
propounded  to  his  lady  with  more  thought- 
fulness,  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  like  him,  oppressed  by  suddm 
calamity. 

**  What's  to  become  of  the  poor  giii. 
Lady  Markham  ?  I  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing better  for  her  than  to  let  her  follow 
our  fortunes;  but  I  hardly  know  what  dse 
to  propose." 
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"If  you  mean  that  she  should  go  abroad 
with  us,  Sir  Ralpb,  I  tell  you  at  once 
tfait  I  wOl  not  consult  to  it ;  she  has  been 
toe  hng  with  us  already ;  I  wish  to  good- 
oen  she  had  nov^  come,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
inn,  csffdess  then  of  betraying  her  feelings. 

"^What  do  you  mean,   Charlotte?"  said 
Sar  Ralph,  in  angiy  surprise. 

^I  mean  that  she  has  been  a  thorn  in 
my  side  ever  since  she  entered  the  house, 
an  incubus  to  which  I  will  submit  no  longer. 
But  for  her,  Augusta  might  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Beaumaris;  and  if  I  am  not 
mudi  mistaken,  she  came  between  Charlotte 
and  Mr.  Dalton." 

^^And  so,  because  the  girl  is  a  pretty 
gill,  and  as  good  as  she  is  pretty ;  and 
youDg  men  have  the  sense  to  find  it  out, 
you  would  visit  it  upon  her  as  a  crime! 
Upon  my  soul  I — the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
women  is  beyond  all  belief.     I  wish  Char- 
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lotte  and  Augusta  were  more  like  Grraoe 
Livingstone,  and  I  shouldn't  care  whether 
they  were  married  or  not." 

"  If  you  are  so  anxious  to  have  her  for 
a  daughter,  I  dare  say  you  win  soon  be 
gratified.  Lord  Beaumaris  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  renew  his  addresses ;  so  I  have 
little  doubt  Miss  Livingstone  may  be  in- 
duced to  bestow  her  pretty  faee  and  empty 
purse  on  your  son  and  heir ;  and  then  you 
will  have  no  farther  anxiety  about  her 
welfare,  which  appears  to  be  of  much  more 
importance  to  you  than  that  of  your  own 
family." 

*'  Ralph  will  be  a  lucky  fellow  if  he  gets 
her,  and  he  shall  have  my  blessing;  bat 
I  believe  your  news  is  too  good  to  be  true.** 

So  that  shaft  fell  harmless. 

Now  if  there  was  one  prospect  more  hate- 
ful to  her  ladyship  than  another^  it  was 
to  have  Grace;    to   whom   she  had  shewn 
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SO  much    unkindness,     and     consequently 

whom  she  so    intensely   disliked,    as    her 

daughter-in-lawy  who  would  at  once  be  in- 

depeadent  of  her,  and  hereafter  would  rule 

in  ha*  stead.      Ralph  Markham    had  for 

Mae  time   shewn  symptoms  of  admiration 

fiv  Grace.     There  was  evidently  a  powerful 

attraction  which  kept  him  at  Ashby,  where 

there    was    neither    hunting   nor   shooting, 

and  Sir  Ralph  was  ready  to  encourage  this ; 

il  was  intolerable. 

She  was  too  angry  to  speak. 

'*  in  tell  you  what.  Lady  Markham,  you 
imow  who  her  nearest  relations  are.  There 
k  old  Lady  Livingstone,  surely  she  would  take 
her,  if  you  were  to  write,  and  tell  her  how 
things  stand  with  us." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am 
not  going  to  publish  our  ruin,  or  to  put 
myself  under  obligation  to  any  one,  on 
acooont  of  a  g^l  who  is  no  relation  of 
mine." 
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'*  What  obligations  are  you  talking  of?" 

''Why,  asking  Lady  liviDgstone  to  i 
odve  Grace." 

**  Then  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  j 
propose  to  do  ?  Leave  the  giri  on  the  liij 
road  r 

**  I  shaH  make  arrangements  to  board  fa 
with  the  Miss  Wingroves,  until  she  oomes 
age,  and  then  my  responsibflity  ceases." 

"Board  her  with  the  d— 1,"  said  S 
Ralph,  kicking  down  the  fire-irons,  ai 
otherwise  evincing  signs  of  the  most  violei 
displeasure.  "  Condemn  the  poor  girl  to  tl 
society  of  those  sour  old  maids,  who  woo! 
wt»Ty  the  life  out  of  an  angel.  How  wou 
you  like  such  a  thii^  to  be  proposed  foe  yoi 
own  daughter,  Lady  Markham  ?  No,  I  han 
a  responsibility  in  this,  as  well  as  you,  and 
you  won't  write  to  Lady  Livingstone,  I^ 
write  myself.  Ill  not  see  poor  Glenruth 
daughter  turned  over  in  that  way,  while  I  ca 
help  it" 
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It  m^t  at  first  sight  seem  difficult  to  say 

why  Lady   Markham   made    any    difficulty 

about  recommending  Grace  to  the  care  of 

her   Scotch     relations,    miless    fi^m    pwie 

grudging,  at  the  idea  of  her  finding  a  happy 

home;  and  doubtless  this  motive  would  have 

been  sufficient — to  such  a  height  will  hatred 

pow,  if  nursed  and  cherished.     But  she  had 

mother  reason. 

After  qn-eading  reports  of  Grace's  tendency 
to  insanity  (for  Lady  Beaimiaris  was  not  the 
only  person  to  whom  the  secret  had  been 
confided),  she  would  have  compromised 
herself,  by  proposing  to  Lady  Livingstone 
to  reoBiTe  Grace  and  her  family.  While,  by 
placing  her  with  the  Miss  Wingroves  in  a 
conveniently  obscure  country  town,  and  duly 
iastnicting  these  ladies,  not  aoly  would  her 
■iarhin  rations  escape  detection,  but  their 
success  would  be  ensured. 
She  was  rather  disquieted  by  Sir  Ralph's 
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declaration,  that  he  would  write  to  Lady^ 
Livingstone;  but  she  remembered  that  the-s 
Invercarron  family  had  gone  to  Italy  for  the  -: 
winter,  and  took  comfort. 

Meanwhile,  another  idea  had  suggested 
itself  to  Grace.  She  was  truly  sorry  for  her 
aunt  and  cousins,  and  especially  so  for  Sir 
Ralph.  To  Augusta  she  did  not  venture  to 
express  her  feelings;  but  one  day,  when 
Charlotte  was  in  a  mild  mood,  Grace  put 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  told  her,  with 
tears,  how  deeply  she  felt  for  them,  how 
much  she  wished  to  be  of  use  to  them,  if 
possible. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  Fanny  and  Julia  ? 
Can  they  remain  at  Mrs.  Everett's?" 

"  No ;  papa  says  it  is  impossible,  and 
equally  so  to  have  an  expensive  governess  for 
them  ;  and  how  we  are  to  manage  them 
without  a  governess.  Heaven  only  knows." 

''  Do  you  think  my  aunt  would  let  me 
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^^udertake  the  management  of  them  for  the 

i^^ext  two  years  ?     In  some  things,  I  think, 

^^th  your  help  I  could  cany  them  on,  and 

^hey    win    have    advantages    abroad  as   to 

laogui^es.     Dear   Chariotte !   if  you  knew 

W  willingly  I  would   do   anything  to  be 

Qseftd ;  and  your  sisters  know  me — ^we  were 

such  good  friends  in  summer." 

**  Grace,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  would 

undertake  such  a  drudgery!    and    after   aQ 

inamma's — ^well  I  do  think  you  are  the  most 

forgiving  of  human  beings.      No,  no,  Grace 

don't  come  with  us,  go  to  those  who  will 

find  out  your  value.      Perhaps  you  have  not 

heard  papa's  proposal  to  send  you  to  your 

iiamesakes  in  Scotland." 

'*I  know  he  kindly  proposes  writing  to 
Lady  Livingstone  on  the  subject.  But, 
Chariotte,  your  fiither's  house  has  been  my 
home  since  I  ceased  to  have  one  of  my  own. 
If  I  can  in  any  degree  repay  his  hospitality. 
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it  will  be  my  pleasure,  no  less  than  my  duty 
to  do  so." 

She  was  too  honest  to  speak  of  her  amit's 
hospitality,  but  she  was  truly  grateful  to  Sir 
Ralph,  whose  moistened  eye,  as  he  thanked 
her  for  her  tenderness  shown  to  his  little 
Elllen,  had  given  evidence  of  his  kind  heart. 
His  impulses  were  good,  but  they  were  tcx> 
often  overpowered  by  an  indolent  love  of 
ease,  which  made  him  shrink  fit>m  battling  a 
point  vrith  his  wife.  She  seldom,  if  ever, 
interfered  with  his  pursuits  and  amusements, 
and  he  was  content  to  let  her  bear  rule, 
without  inquiring  too  narrowly  how  that  rule 
was  administered. 

When  he  was  roused  he  could  hold  his 
own,  and  he  determined  to  write  to  Lady 
Livmgstone. 

He  was  beginning  to  see  many  things 
more  clearly. 

When  Charlotte,  deeply  touched  by  the 
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proof  Grace  had  given  of  gefnerous  dim'^egard 
ofsel^  tdd  her  parents  of  it.  Sir  Ralph 
heard  it  with  emotion,  Lady  Markham  with  a 
sneer.  She  was  invuhierable ;  yet,  on  second 
tfaoQghtSy  seemg  the  manife^  advanti^  to 
Fanny  and  Julia,  of  such  an  arrangement, 
she  was  half  inclined  to  dose  with  Grace's 
offer,  but  Sir  Ralph  put  a  v^^  on  that  a( 
once. 

'^No,  no  !  God  bless  h^  for  ^e  thought ! 
But  Lord  Glenruth's  daughter  would  be  out 
of  place  as  governess  to  mine.  If  I  can  no 
longer  give  her  a  home,  I  hope  I  can  at  least 
find  one  for  her.*' 

Poor  Sir  Ralph,  however,  was  not  per- 
mitted   to    carry   out    his    kind    attention. 

Riding  home  from  L one  night,  afta*  a 

^y  spent  in  painful  and  harassing  business, 
he  got  wet  to  the  skin,  as  he  had  done  with 
^punity  a  hundred  times ;  but  now  there 
^^  enemy  within.      Anxious  and  dispirited, 
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illness  found  him  an  easier  prey;  bat  its 
first  symptoms  were  neglected,  and  when  at 
last  medical  advice  was  sought  it,  was  of  no 
avail.  Within  ten  days,  he  who  had  scarcely 
known  a  day's  illness  in  his  life,  died  of 
pleurisy. 

Grace  tended  him  with  all  the  affection, 
^and  more  than  the  skill  and  patience  of  his 
own  daughters.  She  was  apprehensive  from 
the  first,  Lady  Markham  would  not  believe 
in  danger  till  all  was  over;  and  then  her's 
was  an  angry  grief — ^for  grieve  she  did.  In 
her  way  she  had  been  attached  to  Sir  Ralph, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  selfishness 
mingled  with  her  sorrow.  That  it  did  not 
soften  her  heart  towards  Grace,  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact,  that  instead  of  carrying  out 
her  husband's  intention  of  writing  to  Lady 
Livingstone,  she  took  steps  towards  placing 
her  with  the  Miss  Wingrovcs ;  and  when,  in  a 
letter  of  condolence,  Lady  Beaumaris  inquired 
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whether  under  these  sadly-altered  circum- 
stances.  Miss  livmgstone  would  continue  to 
Uyc  with  her  aunt.  She  replied  that  she 
had  found  it  quite  necessary  to  provide  her 
with  another  asylum,  as  she  dreaded  for  her 
the  excitement  of  travelling ;  and  "  in  case 
of  any  fnore  vwlent  outbreak^  how  helpless 
should  I  fed  with  so  precious  a  charge,  at  a ' 
distance  from  home,  a  desolate  and  hearts 
stricken  widow  /" 

(In  the  depth  of  her  grief  Lady  Markham 
ne?er  forgot  her  notes  of  admiration.) 

"  She  is  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  a 

pby»cian,  eminent  for  his  skilful  treatment 

of  mental  maladies,  and  the  Miss  Wingroves 

house  is  so  quiet,  that  it  is  just  the  home  for 

iny  beloved  niece ;    and   the   consciousness 

^  1  have  done  the  best  that  could  be  done 

for  her,  dear  child !    repays    me    for  the 

<tiunefy  she  has  cost   me,  and  the  painful 

^^tions    I    have    been    called    upon    to 
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make  for    her    sake,  at    such  a  tune  t 

this  r 

Lady  Markham,  however,  was  checkmatec 
Charlotte,  who  knew  what  her  poor  father 
intentions  had  been,  was  resolved  that  the 
should  not  be  frustrated ;  so  she  wrote  t 
Lady  Livingstone,  explaining  the  circfan 
stances  of  her  family,  as  a  sufficient  apolog 
for  her  mother's  silence. 

I  think  Grace  might  probably  have  beei 
stirred  up  to  appeal  to  Lady  Livingstonf 
herself,  but  she  believed  her  to  be  on  tfa 
continent.  Not  having  heard  of  the  Invei 
carron  family  since  Miss  Hyndford's  depai 
ture,  who  had  herself  accompanied  a  fami] 
abroad,  she  did  not  know  that  the  projec 
of  wintering  in  Italy  had  been  abandcme 
in  consequence  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Living 
stone's  arrival  in  England  sooner  than  the 
were  expected;  so  that  Charlotte's  Icttei 
whi(  h,  in  ignorance  of  thefc-  foreign  addres! 
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she  had  directed  to  Invercarron  to  be  for- 
^wutfcd,  was  received  by  Lady  LivingstoDe 
there,  and  answered  immediately.    The  letter 
to  Charlotte    enclosed    one   for   Grace;    so 
imdljr,  yet  so  simply  worded,  that   its  sin- 
oerify  could  not  be  doubted.     She  was  wel- 
come at   Invercarron,   and    the  sooner  the 
better. 

Grace's    surprise    and    gratitude   may  be 
imagined. 

She  remained,  however,  at  Ashby  as  long 
te  she  thought  she  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use ;  and  she  was  of  more  use  in  her  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way  than  any  of  them  excepting 
Chailotte,  knew,  until  they  found  out  on  her 
departure  how  much  they  missed  her;  but 
when  one  day  young  Sir  Ralph  was  very 
urgent  with  her  to  remain  altogether,  she 
thought  it  was  time  to  go. 

It  was  with  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling 
^  she  quitted  the  place  which  had  been 

VOL.  I.  N 


considering    the     treatnncni;    sue 
riencod,    yet    regret    there    was. 
been  leaving  its  inmates  prospe 
found  them,  probably  she  would 
conscious  only  of  joy   at  her   e 
from  thraldom,  but  misfortune 
upon    Ashby :    death    had   visit 
Grace's  generous,   tender   heart, 
proached  itself  for  the  joy  it  co 
feeling.     She  was  leaving  a  fall 
•     Oh,  Lady  Markham !  you  hac 
taining  an  angel  unaware — sor 
ment  you  gave  ;  but  had  you  e 
from  insult,  what  a  tenfold  rewa 
have   reaped   now.      Even   at 
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fimnd  her  happiness  therein.  It  was  her 
nature  80  to  do.  Every  wrong  would  have 
been  forgotten,  and  in  serving  you  she  would 
have  learned  to  love  ;  but  you  cast  her  out. 

I  can't  help  being  very  glad  it  was   so. 
Had  Grace  Livingstone  gone  with  the  Mark- 
hams  to  Brussels,  I  probably  should  never 
have  seen  her ;  and  possibly  this  book  might 
not  have  been  written.      Let  us  be  thankful ! 
Then  she  was  going  to  Invercarron,  which 
for  80  many  months  had  been  the  scene  of 
some  of    her    pleasantest   day-dreams;    the 
happy  home  which  Miss  Hyndford  had  so 
(rften  described,  and    she    had    pictured  to 
herself  with  a  vain  longing  to  be  one  of  its 
inmates;    and    now  the   vision   was  taking 
form  and  reality.      She   was  going   among 
her  kindred,    who  would   welcome   her   as 
wch.      She    would  no  longer  be  regarded 
tt  an  alien.     It  is  indescribable  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  reflecting  on  that  slender  tic  of 
^dationship,  which  in  England  would  hardly 
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have  been  recognised  as  such ;  but  Grace 
had  none  more  strong,  and  valued  her  rehr 
tives  as  rari  aves.  She  did  not  trouble 
herself  with  speculation  as  to  whether  or  nd 
they  would  love  her;  she  knew  they  were 
kind,  and  that  she  should  love  them,  and 
that  was  sufficient  for  her  present  happiness. 
Of  affection,  as  of  less  precious  treasures, 
how  truly  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Going  back  to  Scotland — that  in  itsdf 
was  happiness  inexpressible. 

For  her  eye,  accustomed  to  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Glenruth,  had  grown  weary  of  the 
tame  beauties  of shire.  Its  flat  mea- 
dows and  sluggish  streams,  with  their  ever- 
lasting willows  and  poplars,  even  it  must 
be  owned,  of  its  fine  oaks. 

She  had  often  pined  for  a  glimpse  of  rock 
or  heather,  a  bare  hill-side  or  a  brown  moor ; 
the  red  rugged  bole  of  a  fir  tree,  or  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  lady  of  the  woods,  or  for  the 
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sweet  sound  of  rushing  waters,  which  was  as 

music  to  her  ear. 

She  thought  of  Edward — when  did  she 
not  think  of  him — ^how  his  kind  heart  would 
rejoioe  to  hear  of  her  having  found  such  a 
home ;  for  although  she  had  never  told  him 
of  her  unhappiness  at  Ashby,  she  meant  to 
write  him  a  description  of  Invercarron ;  she 
hoped,  too— and  there  was  a  little  tremour 
mingled  with  the  hope  —  that  she  would 
somedmes  hear  him  named  there,  to  some  of 
the  fiimily  at  least  he  was  well  known ;  and 
probably  Colonel  Livingstone,  lately  from 
Imfia,  had  met  him.  (It  is  a  generally 
noeived  opinion  that  in  India  people  cannot 
&il  to  meet.)  And  Katherine — that  dear 
^vttm-hearted  dever  Katherine — would  be  as 
a  sister  to  her. 

If  her  reflections  were  somewhat  grave  and 
nKNirafal,  her  anticipations,  were  for  the  pre- 
KDt  steeped  in  sunshine — let  us  hope  they 
were  not  delusive. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

There  was  high  feasting  at  G 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  which 
its  last  lord  carried  to  the  grave 
an  interval  of  several  years  anoth 
its  honours  was  bom.  This  was 
much  coveted  by  the  present  pe 
only  son  was  but  a  sickly  plant 
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But  although  he  determined  to  make  this 
sure,  if  possible,  he  was  far  from  anticipating 
any  such  contingency,  as  he  looked  with 
paternal  pride  and  satisfaction  on  the  strong 
healthy  infant  with  which  her  ladyship  had 
so  kindly  presented  him,  and  who  seemed  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  live  and  thrive,  and  per- 
petuate the  race  of  Livingstone. 

His  Lordship  was   highly  elated,  and  on 
the  occasion   of  the   Honourable   Algernon 
Reginald's   christening,  great   were   the   re- 
joicings at  Glenruth,  worthy  indeed  of  the 
birth  of  an    heir    apparent,  instead    of   ^ 
younger  brother.     But  the  truth  was,  that  as 
heir  apparent  the  new-bom  one  was  regarded ; 
^  except  when  his  signature  was  required 
for  some   deed   or    bond.    Lord    Glenruth 
sddom    thought    of    his    eldest   son,  who, 
neglected  from  his  earliest  years  as  long  as 
^ere  seemed  hope  of  more  promising  chil- 
diCD,  and  brought  into  notice  only  since  he 
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had  become  Master  of  Glenruth,  and — 
faute  de  mieux — the  future  Baron  was  des- 
tined henceforth  to  sink  back  into  obscurity. 
Such  treatment  would  have  been  galling  to  a 
proud  spirit ;  but  Basil  Livingstone,  thou^ 
sensitive,  and  keenly  alive  to  kindness,  was 
not  proud.  Aware  of  his  peculiar  appear- 
ance, and  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  he 
was  placed  by  a  very  defective  education,  he 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  aU  others 
should  be  preferred  to  him ;  and  it  was  very 
touching  to  see  the  affectionate  gentleness 
with  which  he  caressed  the  baby  brother  who 
seemed  destined  to  supplant  him.  Poor 
Basil !  that  frail  slight  frame  held  as  pure 
and  noble  and  tender  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in 
the  manliest  breast.  Well  would  it  have 
been  if  some  of  earth's  more  favoured  ones 
had  possessed  one-half  his  worth. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  what  it  was  in  his 
appearance  that  impressed  one  so  painfully  at 
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first.  He  was  neither  deformed  nor  dwarfish, 

oor  was  there  any  distortion  of  feature  in  his 

pale  mOd  fiice;    but   altogether   there   was 

something  unearthly  in  his  look.     So  spare 

^^  the  slender  frame,  and  so  colourless  the 

hoDow  cheek  and  sunken  eye,  and  soft  in- 

^t-Iike  hair  which  covered  the  small  head. 

'lere  was  about  him  an  indescribable  look 

^  youth  and  age.     You  thought  at  first  a 

Plicate    stripling   was    before    you.      You 

^ked  again,   and  seemed  to    see  a  man 

stricken   in    years;    and   from  his  boyhood 

^  his  death  no  change  was  observable  in  his 

appearance. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  he  should  be 

^ved  by  those  who  knew  and  could  appre- 

^^^^te  bis  character — in  his  youth  these  were 

*>ut  a  few,  for  few  did  know  what  he  was. 

'^  years  elapsed,  and  he  was   called  upon 

^  take  a   more  prominent  position  in  life, 

^  tnade  many  warm  and  constant  fiiends, 
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and  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  aU. 
At  this  time  his  eldest  sister,  the  only  child 
besides  himself,  of  his  father's  first  marriage, 
was  perhaps  the  only  human  being  who 
knew  him  thoroughly;  but  her  affection 
was  worth  many  friendships— the  strong  tie 
which  so  often  imites  an  only  brother  and 
sister  was  drawn  very  dose  between  these 
two. 

Had  their  own  mother  Uved,  these  loving 
hearts  might  have  known  a  happier  child- 
hood ;  but  the  second  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
though  not  intentionally  or  positively  imkind, 
was  ill-fitted  to  supply  her  place.  She  was  a 
person  of  extremely  narrow  mind  and  limited 
capacities,  who  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
love  her  own  children  immeasurably  above 
those  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  calling 
her  their  mother ;  and  she  had  so  little  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  as  to  lament  openly  and  fre- 
quently,  especially   since    she    had    become 
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Lady  Gkunth,  that  she  had  no  son,  as  it 
was  so  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
heir  to  the  titles  thus  tacitly  ignoring  the 
existence  of  Basil.  I  believe  she  viewed  the 
birth  of  this  much-desired  son  in  the  light  of 
a  natioDal  blessing ;  so  she  called  her  friends 
and  nei^bours  and  the  public  generaDy,  to 
rgoioe  with  her. 

So  there  was  a  grand  dinner  at  Glenruth 
to  hi^  and  low,  and  much  speaking  and 
drinldng  of  healths;  and  when  at  last  the 
company  rose  to  disperse,  Basil,  who  thought 
oU  Dr.  Grabame  might  naturally  feel  slighted 
by  the  selection  of  another  clergyman  to 
administer  the  baptismal  right,  without  so 
modi  as  paying  him  the  compliment  of 
naming  such  an  intention,  Basil,  with  the 
tact  natural  to  his  kind  heart,  proposed  to 
^  home  with  him. 

**  I  am  afraid,''  b^gan  he,  when  they  had 
left  ttie  house,  **  I  am  afi^d  this  must  have 
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^ifflk  it  had  escaped  my  father's  memory, 
^d  I  did  not  like  to  remind  him  of  it  when 
all  his  arrangements  were  made." 

**My  dear  Mr.  Livingstone,"  said  Dr. 
GfBhame,  "  it  is  as  natural  for  your  father  to 
rgoioe  to-day  as  it  was  for  me  on  that  day  to 
moum.  Joy  and  sorrow  come  alike  from 
Him  who  knows  what  ^  his  servants  need : 
that  brought  a  blessing  to  her  on  whom  it 
fdl,  and  so  I  trust  will  this." 

"  Have  you  heard  lately  from  Miss  Living- 
stow?"  said  Basil  after  a  pause.  "  I  hope 
she  is  well  ?" 

"  A  month  never  passes  without  bringing 
Dfte  a  letter  fix)m  her,"  answered  the  Doctor 
in  a  pleased  tone.  "  She  knows  I  like  well 
to  hear  from  her,  and  she  is  not  one  to 
fe'get  old  friends;  she  is  in  good  health, 
3nd  writes  cheerftdly  for  most  part ;  but  I 
soDQetimes  doubt  it's  not  a  very  kindly  home 
*e's  got  to.  I  wish  she  could  have  gone  to 
Mrs.  Onslow." 
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"  Who  is  Mrs.  Onslow?     Is  she    a 
lation?" 

''  No,  not  any  kin ;  but  she  is  a  kind  lady 
that  I  mind  of  being  at  Glenruth  different 
times  with  her  husband,  the  Dean,  an  ex- 
cellent worthy  man,  but  a   terrible   strong 
prelate." 

"  Would  not  you  be  afraid,  Doctor,  that 
he  might  be  converting  Miss  Grace  if  she 
went  to  live  there  ?" 

"  He's  gone,  Sir,  where  he'll  not  find  any 
needing  conversion,"  said  the  Doctor  reve- 
rently. "  His  work  was  built  on  a  sure 
foundation,  and  whatever  be  the  work  the 
foundation  will  stand.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  Christian,  and  died  rejoicing.  May 
mv  end  be  like  his.  No,  I  don't  think  Miss 
Grace  will  fall  into  prelacy ;  she  has  a  won- 
derful clear  sight  of  the  truth,  for  as  yoimg 
as  she  is  she  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  within  her ;  and  Mrs.  Onslow,  worthy 
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'"^oman,  is  no  great  polemic,  but  the  Dean 
loved  an  aigument  weDi" 

They  had  reached  the  Manse  by  this  time. 

'*  YouH  step  in,  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  rest 
you  a  bit,  youTl  have  the  moon  this  two 
Iwurs  yet.  Aye,  that's  her  picture,"  said  he, 
seeing  Basil's  eye  attracted  by  the  portrait  of 
Grace  which  hung  in  the  Manse  parlour; 
''  but  her's  is  a  bonnier  face  than  any  painter 
could  set  down ;  then  the  gowden  hair  and 
the  dark  een,  and  the  black  lashes,  but 
there's  not  the  smile  that  was  like  sunshine 
to  an  auld  man's  heart ;  she  was  a  bonnic 
Iamb !  a  bonnie  lamb !" 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  ftill  of  tears,  as 
they  often  were  when  he  talked  of  his 
fiivourite  Miss  Grace — and  in  Basil  he  always 
found  a  ready  listener,  not  only  from  his  kind 
^e  to  ^ve  pleasure  to  Dr.  Grahame,  but 
from  the   interest   he   himself  took  in  the 

■ 

subject.     His  feeling  for  Walter  and  Grace 
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was  more  like  that  of  a  sorrowing  bn 
than  of  the  heir  of  their  house ;  and  J03 
I  am  sure,  he  would  have  resigned  his  pi 
prospects,  could  that  have  recalled  to  Iif< 
whose  place  he  held.     Once,  for  a  moi 
he  had  seen  Grace,  and  she  had  made  a 
impression  on  him — not  by  her  beaul 
much  as  by  her  sorrow;  but  he  did  1 
her's  the  loveliest  face  he  had  ever  be 
and  he  was  not  singular  in  this.     To 
her,  to  win  her  friendship — ^her  affect 
for  Annie,  if  not  for  himself — was  a  fa^ 
vision  which  he  had  cherished  ever  sii 
day  when  his  pity  was  so  profoundly  t 
and  the  more  he  heard  of  her  from  I 
hame,  and  from  the  people  about  G 
the  more  earnest  became  this  desin 
grew  almost  into  a  passion.     Poor  I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*'  She  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  that  sadly  shone — as  seraph's  shine, 
AD  jooth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time  ;• 
"■'^umt  and  grave,  as  pitying  man's  decline ; 
Mournfol — ^but  mournful  for  another's  crime ; 
^  looked  like  one  who  sat  by  Eden's  door, 
Andgrieye  for  those  who  might  return  no  more." 

BYRON. 


**  Oh  !  Katherine,  Katherine  !  what  pains  I 
"^  bestowed  upon  you  to  no  purpose.  To 
''^k  at  your  age,  you  have  not  learned  to 
^^e  people  for  their  good  qualities." 

**  Good  qualities  !  I  don't  care  for  what 
y^u  call  good  qualities,"  said  Katherine,  "  I 
"•^e  people  that  amuse  me." 

VOL.  I.  o 
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''You  caD  scarcely  look  for  much  amu» 
ment  from  poor  Grace  just  now,  considerii] 
all  things/'  observed  a  quiet  voice,  apologet 
cally,  from  the  other  side  of  the  fire-plaoe. 

"That's  just  what  I  complain  of.  St 
will  be  dull,  dull,  and  you  and  mamma  wi 
look  solemn  for  sympathy,  and  I  shall  I 
afraid  of  her.  I  always  am  afraid  of  crap 
and  weepers." 

"Now,  Katherine,  I  desire  you  will  m 
speak  in  that  way — it's  perfectly  dreadfii] 
and  I  just  beg  you  will  lay  yourself  out  to  ps 
proper  attention  to  Grace,  and  not  be  alwaj 
thinking  of  your  own  amusement.  It's  yoi 
duty  to  amuse  her." 

"But  some  people  won't  be  amused, 
wonder  if  she's  clever.     Is  she  mamma  !" 

"  Does  anybody  know  if  she's  handsome  S 
inquired  the  tall  young  man  who  monopolise 
the  rug  in  virtue  of  his  sex  and  countr 
"  I've  heard  some  one  say  she's  stunning,  h\ 
one  never  knows." 

"  I  can't  tell  you  whether  she  is  the  one  < 
the  other,  but  she  is  an  excellent  good  girl, 
believe;    and   her   mother  was   very   gooc 
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looking  as  a  young  woman.  Katherine,  I 
tiope  you  have  got  a  piece  of  work  to  do  in 
tixe  evenings." 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  at  the 

fireside  of  an  old  country-house  in  Scotland. 

It  aptly  introduces  some  of  my  friends,  the 

X^vingstoneSy  with  whom  I  have  spent  many 

^  happy  summer's  day,  and  winter's  evening, 

^ey  little  dreaming,  poor  innocents*— -as  how 

should  they? — that  they  were  cherishing  a 

viper  in  the  family  bosom ;  in  other  words, 

that  the  obscure  individual  who  sat  in  their 

chimney-comer   would    basely   betray   them 

i<ito  a  book.      And  yet  my  intentions  are 

honourable. 

Lady  Livingstone,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 

y^sA  been  for  several  years  a  widow.    Married 

eaily,  she  had  passed  from  a  secluded  girl- 

\iood  into  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  wedded 

^e,  in  her  case  neither  few  nor  light.     To 

'^tam  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  name,  and 

o  2 
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to  bring  iq)  a  large  family  on  an  income 
barely  sufficient  to  such  requirements,  was  a 
task  which  few  would  have  performed  with 
like  success.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  mind 
rather  strong  than  large ;  of  warm  and  stead- 
fast, but  not  passionate  feelings,  of  strict  reli- 
gious principle,  and  strong  sense  of  duty. 

Undisturbed  by  doubts,  and  little  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  impulse,  she  could  not  easily 
und^*stand  or  make  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  errors  of  minds  less  stable  than 
her  own.  When  I  add,  that  her  maternal 
aflFections  were  strong,  and  discernment  of 
character  very  small,  it  may  be  conceived  that 
her  daughter  Katherine,  whom  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  was  a  painful  puzzle  to  her. 

The  youngest  of  thirteen,  Katherine's 
childhood  had  not  received  the  same  amount 
of  maternal  superintendence  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  her  elders ;  and  being  a  child  of  very 
uncommon  character,  the  untrained  workings 
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ofbermind  had  resulted  in  some  very  hete* 
nxiox  opinions,  the  bare  suspicion  of  wliich 
would  have  startled  Lady  Livingstone's  vir- 
teous  imagination  from  its  propriety.  But 
£>therine's  mind  was  a  sealed  book  to  her 
mother — a  book  which,  to  those  who  had 
skill  to  read  its  pages,  was  full  of  deep  and 
^ed  interest.  Gifted,  affectionate,  generous 
and  true — singularly  free  from  feminine 
&ulU — she  was  the  most  loveable  of  beings, 
yet  lacked  she  one  thing,  and  this  it  was 
which  made  her  an  object  of  sorrowful  affec- 
tion to  some  who  knew  and  loved  her  well. 
Wanting  that  anchor  of  the  soul  which  is 
s^  and  steadfast,  her  spirit  was  tempest-tost 
on  the  dark  waters  of  doubt ;  and  afraid,  or 
^ble,  to  steer  her  course  to  the  only  haven 
of  safety,  there  seemed  but  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  frail  bark  might  founder 
^Oiong  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  worldly 
pWisure  and  excitement.     She  lived  but  for 
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the  present,  and  continually  desired  to  be 
amused. 

The  gentleman  whose  interest  in  the 
expected  stranger  seemed  to  be  centered 
on  the  subject  of  her  personal  charms, 
was  John  Livingstane,  a  handsome  young 
Guardsman,  with  a  tall  figure  of  nearly  &ult- 
less  proportions,  and  a  £Btce  which,  if  not 
strictly  classical,  was  more  pleasant  to  look 
upon  than  that  of  any  Grecian  statue  I  am 
acquainted  with,  so  kindly  was  the  beam  of 
the  dear  eye,  so  sweet  and  sxmny  the  smile. 
Manly  and  gentle,  accomplished  and  most 
engaging  in  manners,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  was  a  favourite  both  with  men  and  women^ 
even  with  those  who  knew  him  slightly. 
His  reserved  and  sensitive  nature,  not  untinc- 
tured  with  pride,  made  it  difficult  to  know 
him  thoroughly ;  but  by  those  who  did,  he 
was  beloved,  and  by  his  sister,  Katherine» 
almost  worshipped.     No  one  had  so  much 
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influence  with  her ;  and  had  his  character 
possessed  all  that  hers  wanted,  he  would 
bave  been  her  best,  as  he  was  her  most  affec- 
dooate  and  trusted,  friend  and  counsellor. 

Hie  quiet  voice  in  the  comer  was  that  of 
Mrs.  FVancis  Livingstone,  the  wife  of  Lady 
liviogstone's  fourth  and  &vourite  son,  Colonel 
of  Dragoons,  and  C.B.,  whom  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  introduce  to  you^ 
dear  reader ;  but  as  he  took  no  part  in  the 
fcffegoing  conversation,  my  business  is  first 
with  his  wife. 

Some  people  are  most  easily  described 
by  negatives.  Magdalen  Livingstone  was 
neither  handsome  nor  plain.  She  was  not 
dever,  she  was  not  accomplished.  She  was 
neither  tall  nor  short,  nor  dark  nor  fsir. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  her, 
^loba  the  quietness  of  her  manners  and 
movements  might  be  called  remarkable.  She 
•ddom  made  any  impression  on  strangers. 
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yet  few  have  possessed,  in  larger  measure, 
the  ooofidence  of  those  to  whom  she  was 
intimately  known,  however  different  their 
dispositions.  I  suppose  it  was  that  the  neu- 
tral tints  of  her  character  harmonised  alike 
with  light  and  shadow ;  and  that  some  who 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  brightness  of 
noon,  or  the  gloom  of  night,  found  repose  in 
the  calm  twilight. 

Besides  those  already  named,  there  were 
three  sons  and  a  married  daughter.  Sir 
Thomas  commanded  a  frigate  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  Gilbert  was  settled  in  Australia ; 
and  Lady  Datrymple  was  with  her  husband, 
the  British  Minister  at  Florence.  With 
them  we  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  im- 
proving our  acquaintance  in  the  course  of 
these  reminiscences.  George  was  in  the 
Foreign  OflSce :  you  will  meet  him  at  Inver- 
carron  next  year. 

The  graves  of  Margaret  and  Eleanor  were 
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io  the  old  churchyard  of  Ardoch,  and  the 
oames  of  Lewis  and  Hugh,  James  and 
Rob^  might  also  be  read  there ;  but  though 
^  four  sons  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
under  the  roof-tree  of  Invercarron, 

"  Their  grayes  were  severed  far  and  wide. 
Bj  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea." 

WeQ  might  Lady  Livingstone's  habitual 
^^^JPession  be  grave,  even  to  melancholy ;  yet 
^ough  the  eye  told  of  sorrow,  and  was 
^Q  dim  with  tears,  you  might  read  in  the 
^  brow  and  firmly  closed  mouth,  that 
'<>nx)w  had  been  bravely  met  and  patiently 
'^orne.  Her  cheek  was  very  pale,  but  it  was 
^  and.  smooth ;  nor  did  many  threads  of 
silver  mingle  with  the  dark  hair  braided 
'^eath  the  widow's  cap.  Tall  and  erect, 
^th  the  bng  neck,  and  small,  well-placed 
b^  which  gives  so  much  dignity  to  the 
%ure,  you  would  not  have  guessed  her  years 
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to  have  numbered  nearly  three  score  and  ten. 
Yet  she  had  already  seen  her  sixty-seventh 
birthday. 

"They  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time," 
resumed  John,  after  a  pause.  **  Mother,  do 
you  mean  to  wait  dinner  for  them  ?" 

"Nonsense!  who  waits  dinner  for  any- 
body now-a-days?  they  would  much  rather 
we  didn't."    This  was  Katherine,  of  course. 

"  Now  just  be  quiet,  Katherine ;  of  course 
we  must  wait  dinner.  Poor  Francis  wiD 
be  starving.  I  hope  to  goodness  he  has  not 
been  travelling  on  the  box,  and  putting  the 
maid  inside." 

"  I  should  just  think  he  has !  Imagine 
Francis  allowing  any  womankind  to  travel 
outside  on  a  night  like  this !  What  do  you 
say  about  waiting  for  them,  Maudlin  ?" 

"  As  your  mother  pleases,  Kathie.  Judg- 
ing by  myself,  I  should  think  Grace  would 
willingly    escape    the    ceremony    to-night, 
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uA  Ftancis    can    have    something    after- 

"WeDjWhat  do  you  say,  mother?"  asked 
John.  ''  Magdalen  thmks  we  had  better  not 
wait  TheyTl  have  a  far  better  dinner,  you 
bow,  if  they  get  a  beefsteak  done  for  them- 
sdves,  instead  of  coming  in  for  ours  reduced 
to  dnders." 

The  knotty  point  was  settled  by  the  arrival 
of  the  travellers.  There  was  the  usual  bustle. 
AS  the  doors  in  the  house  seemed  to  open 
vmI  diut,  and  all  the  bells  to  ring  sympa- 
thetically. There  was  a  moment's  lull,  and 
Colonel  Livingstone  entered  the  room,  leading 
hk  young  cousin. 

It  was  my  first  sight  of  that  fece  which 
lives  b  my  memory,  as  the  most  beautifuj 
1  ever  looked  upon.  Yet  it  was  not  at  once, 
that  one  was  aware  of  its  perfection  of  form 
»d  feature.  It  was  the  expression — ^gentle 
without   weakness — noble    without  pride 
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serious  and  serene — savouring  less  of  earth 
than  heaven,  realising  one's  idea  of  a  minia^ 
tering  angel — this  was  what  filled  the  eye  at 
first.  After  looking  again  and  again,  one 
perceived  the  classic  purity  of  the  features. 

The  brow  was  of  that  form  which  leaves 
the  eye  in  depth  of  shadow ;  but  the  eyes- 
deep  violet  eyes — ^were  full  and  large,  shining 
firom  under  the  calm  brow  with  a  pure  living 
light. 

The  arch  of  the  pencilled  eyebrows — the 
delicate  ciuves  of  the  nostril  and  lip— the 
beautifully  moulded  cheek  and  chin — were  aU 
in  perfect  harmony — all  betokened  feeling, 
intellect,  refinement.  She  was  "fyar,  not 
pale,"  but  her  colour  was  soft  and  dear, 
rather  than  brilliant;  there  was  nothing 
dazzling  about  her,  but  the  gleam  of  her 
golden  hair,  the  true  rare  golden,  which  shone 
in  the  sunlight  as  with  a  glory. 

The  form  was  worthy  of  the  &oe,  tall  and 
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sEgfat,  Imt  My  developed;    the  hands  and 
tfms  especially  beautiful. 

Seldom  indeed  is  seen  such  a  being  "  made 
up  of  eveiy  (feature's  best." 


It  was  just  like  TVancis  Livingstone  to 
vohmteer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  journey  of 
two  hondred  miles  in  order  to  escort  '*  an 
Qoprotected  female."  He  had  made  his 
iDother  write  to  say  he  would  meet  her  at 

C ,  where  she  must  necessarily  stop  the 

fint  night.  Grace  felt  the  kindness — ^it  was 
>  pleasant  foretaste  of  the  welcome  she  was  to 
DM ; — and  when  at  the  station  a  tall  gentle- 
Qttn-like  stranger  stepped  up  to  the  carriage- 
viodow,  and  begged  to  introduce  himself  as 
Cokmd  Livingstone,  she  knew  instinctively 
tbat  she  had  gained  a  friend  for  life. 

I  have  said  that  Francis  was  Lady  Living- 
stone's fiivourite  son — judge  whether  she  had 
^  some  reason  for  her  preference.     Though 
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he  had  not  Katherine's  versatility  of  taleot, 
nor  the  accomplishments  of  John  or  George, 
his  character  was  of  the  highest  order. 

Noble-heartedy  unselfish,  "tender  and 
true,"  he  always  reminded  me  of  the  brave 
and  gentle  Bayard ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
belonged  of  right  to  a  more  chivalrous 
than  ours.  His  manners  were  marked 
that  respectful  courtesy  to  women,  which  t 
not  of  the  present  day.  I  do  not  mean 
exalt  the  past  above  the  present,  but  in  this 
respect  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  w»^ 
have  deteriorated.  We  have  not  time  for  th^ 
poUteness  of  our  ancestors.  A  gallant  8ol<— 
dier — a  faithful  friend — gentle  and  genero^ 
joyal  and  brave — Francis  Livingstone  was 
man  of  whom  wife  and  mother  might  well 
proud,  and  proud  of  him  they  were.  But  h 
was  too  shy  and  undemonstrative  to  shine  in:- 
society  beside  the  brilliant  Guardsman,  who^ 
though  not  so  tall,  or  of  so  lofty  a  bearings 
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iad  the  chann  of  youth,  and  the  ease  of  a 
Qm  of  the  world.  But  I  always  thought 
fmm  the  handsomest  of  the  Livingstones. 

Kind  reader,  may  I  venture  to  hope  you 

&vourably  impressed  ? 


Inyercarron  was  one  of  those  houses  where 

people  came  on  visits  of  months.      A  family 

fiend,  therefore,  had  many  opportunities  of 

taking  notes ;  and  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 

stand  well  in  the  fiaivour  both  of  her  Ladyship 

and  the  younger  branches,  and  have,  moreover, 

a  good  deal  of  time  at  my  own  disposal,  I 

cqoyed  many  advantages ;  for  I  was  looked 

^Q  as  a  person  who  might  be  trusted,  and 

%  aD  reposed  confidence  m  me,  more  or 

*»--^  confidence  which,  excepting  to  the 

piUic,  I  have  never  betrayed. 

It  was  one  of  the  choicest  houses  to  visit. 
Oite  felt  so  entirely  at  home,  and  there  was 
^  nmcb  kindness,  and  gaiety,  and  originality 
^nwmg  them.     They  were  so  pleasant. 
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I  think  I  see  them  now,  as  I  have  often 
seen  them,  seated  romid  the  tea-table,  in  the 
large  bay-window  of  the  drawing-room,  wfaidi 
looked  upon  the  river  and  the  hill,  and  where 
we  used  to  linger  of  a  summer  or  autumn 
evening,  watching  the  changing  colours  of 
Ben- Ard,as  the  sun  went  down  behind  its  crest 

Invercarron  had  not  all  the  beauty  of 
Glenruth,  but  it  had  much  of  its  own,  and  it 
was  a  most  enjoyable  place.  The  inmates, 
however,  constituted  its  great  charm. 

To  say  that  Grace  did  not  immediately  find 
herself  at  home  amongst  them  would,  perhaps, 
be  to  convey  a  wrong  impression,  for  the  frank 
kindness  and  affection  which  was  shown  her 
by  one  and  all  plainly  showed  that  they  re- 
ceived her  as  one  of  themselves.  But  it 
was  a  home  so  very  different  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances from  the  one  in  which  her  child- 
hood had  been  passed  (Ashby  could  not  be 
called  a  home)^  that  it  seemed  to  her  like  ano- 
ther existence — this  complete  change  of  scene 
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aod  hahit  of  life  was  not  however  without  its 
i^eoeficial  eflfect  on  her  health,  both  of  mind 
^  body,  which  otherwise  might,  most  pro- 
bably would,  have  suffered  from  the  effect  of 
all  she  had  gone  through  so  recently.     She 
was  seoable  of  this,  and  thankfid  for  it ;  and 
^Uku^  there  were  times  when  the  fountains 
^  her  heart  were  unsealed,  and  overflowed  in 
sad,  sweet  memories,  yet  her  general  tone  of 
Qund  was  calm,    and   soon    became    even 
cheerful 

To  Lady  Livingstone  she  looked  up  with 
gnt^  affection,  and  towards  Katherine  she 
^  attracted  at  once  by  that  species  of  sym- 
pitfay  which  we  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
inost  people  have  experienced  at  one  time  or 
otiier.  The  odd  force,  perhaps,  when  better 
^uulerstood,  may  explain  it,  at  present  we  are 
only  in  possession  of  the  fact. 

No  two  creatures,  being  both  so   gifted 
^  80  loveable,  could  be  more  unlike  than 

^OL.  I.  P 
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Grace  and  Katherine.  No  two  friends  oould 
be  more  warmly  and  tenderly  attached.  Ka- 
therine had  the  advantage  in  talent,  in 
cleverness,  in  knowledge  of  the  •  world 
Grace  had  more  genius^  more  stability, 
more  thoughtfulness.  In  art,  Katherine 
might  have  done  anything,  and  did  nothing. 
With  less  manual  aptitude,  and  perceptive 
faculties  naturally  less  acute,  Grace  accom- 
plished far  more.  Both  loved  books,  but 
Grace's  reading  had  been  well  ordered,  anc 
her  taste  sedulously  cultivated.  Katherini 
had  been  left  entirely  to  herself;  and  along 
with  much  that  was  valuable,  she  had  reac 
a  good  deal,  which  it  would  have  been  wel 
if  she  could  have  forgotten ;  but  her  power 
fill  memory  retained  it  all.  Grace  was  neve 
idle;  she  had  learned  the  value  of  hand 
work  as  a  sedative,  when  the  heart  is  trou 
bled.  Katherine  could  scarcely  ever  be  sai( 
to  be   employed;    and  restless  as  she   wa 
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by  nature,  would  rather  sit  doing  absolutely 
nothing  than  touch  a  needle.  She  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  those  female  im- 
[dements.  In  her  tastes  and  habits  of 
*lwnght,  Katherine  was  very  like  a  man; 
^  yet  she  was  not  masculine  in  her  manners 
^  appearance — quite  the  reverse. 

Magdalen  watched  the  quick-growing  in- 

'"'^  between  these  two  with  much  interest. 

^^   loved  Katherine   dearly  —  who    could 

''^p  loving  Katherine? — and    before    long 

^''^ce  was  equally  dear  to  her.     She  hoped 

^  companionship   of    one   so    good,    and 

f^Ue,   and  beautiful^   would  have  a   good 

^ect  on  Katherine,  who   was  strongly  in- 

^Uenced  by  beauty. 

**Wdl,  Kathie,"  said  Magdalen,  one  even- 
Hig,  about  a  week  after  Grace's  arrival,  "  do 
you  find    the    society    of   the    crape    and 
weepers  so  very  insupportable?" 

"1  wish  the  crape   and  weepers   could 

p  2 
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be  got  rid  of^  because  I  hate  them,  as  yoi 
know,  .Maudlin ;  but  as  they  are  inseparabk 
from  Grace  at  preseut,  why  they  must  just 
be  put  up  with.  I  should  wish  to  look  al 
her  continually;  even  if  she  were  attired 
in  sackcloth  trimmed  with  ashes/' 

"Slave  of  beauty!" 

"  Well,  slave  of  beauty,  if  you  wilL  1 
wonder  who  would  not  be  the  slave  of  such 
a  beauty  as  that?  Other  people  are  ac 
well  as  me.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frands 
Livingstone  for  one.  What  do  you  say  tc 
that,  Maudlin?" 

"That  he  shows  his  taste,  as  you  do. 
dear  Kathie ;  I  think  she  is  most  beautiful, 
and  yet  it  did  not  strike  me  so  immediate!} 
as  one  would  think  such  perfect  features 
would  at  first;  I  only  saw  the  sweet,  sweet 
expression." 

"Well,  it  was  just  the  same  with  me, 
Magdalen,"  said  John ;    "  I  could  not  have 
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told  you  the  first  day  what  any  of  her 
taarn  were  like ;  and  I  don't  know  the 
odour  of  her  eyes  now." 

''They  are  several  colours/'  said  Kathe- 
rine;  "th^  were  exactly  the  colour  of 
Beo-Ard  last  night,  and  this  morning  they 
WW  Uue." 

''  Did  you  ever  see  such  hair  ?"  said  John ; 
"it  must  be  about  three  yards  long ;  and 
it  is  80  uncommon  to  see  black  eyelashes 
with  that  sort  of  hair." 

''And   such   a  head  and    throat  1"   said 
Katherine. 

"And  such  a  figure,  and  such  hands  and 
aims!"  said  Francis. 

"Ah!  but  you  haven't  seen  her  feet 
and  ankles,  which  are  just  as  good ;  a  very 
rve  thing,  let  me  tell  you ;  for  you  hardly 
ever  see  them  go  with  good  hands." 

**  Katherine,  my  dear,  you  think  far  too 
nradi   of    people's    appearance,"   interposed 
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Lady  Liyingstone.  ''What  does  it  signi 
whether  your  friends  are  handsome  or  not 
After  all>  beauty  is  only  skin  deep.'' 

"As  long  as  it  19  skin  deep,  I  dor 
ask  for  more/'  said  Katherine;  ''  and  ; 
to  its  not  signifying,  I  b^  to  say  it  sij 
nifies  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  much  pref 
handsome  people  to  plain  ones," 

"Katherine,  you  really  are  quite  ridiculous 

"Welly  mamma,  we  all  have  our  litt 
preferences;  your's  is  for  excellent  fright 
as  witness  Mrs.  Ramsay  and  Miss  Dempste 
/  prefer  beauty,  with  or  without  goodnes 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  pity  Jack  is  i 
good-looking,  mamma?"  continued  Kathic 
"and  how  much. more  comfort  you  wou! 
have  in  Francis  if  he  were  knock-knee 
and  squmted !  My  nose  must  be  a  stron 
consolation  to  you." 

This  sally  produced  a  laugh,  in  whic 
her  Ladyship  could  not  help  joining.     "  Hd 
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your  tongue,  you  impudent  monkey,"  said 
she.   ''Go  and  make  tea«'' 

The  truth  was.  Lady  livinsgtone  took  no 
siDaD  pride  in  her  handsome  sons;  and 
ha  theoretical  contempt  for  beauty  did  not 
go  for  mudi  with  Katherine,  who,  as  we 
fatve  seen,  held  very  independent  opinions, 
uotrammeBed  by  veneration  for  those  of  her 
pamit. 

"  Who  was  the  belle  of  the  season,  Jack  ?" 
ttid  she,  returning  to  the  subject  when 
they  were  all  assembled  at  the  tea-table. 
"Wasn*t  Lady  DaventryV" 

''  She  was  one,  and  Lady  Barbara  Vane, 
was  another,  and  half  a  dozen  more.  There 
are  no  two  people  think  alike  about  beauty." 

"  Well,  but  there  must  be  a  standard,  for 
instance,    I     suppose    there    are    not    two 

opinions  about  Lady  W d*s  beauty." 

"  There  is  a  standard  of  form,  of  course ; 
but  there  can  be  no  rule  for  expression,"  said 


\"^ 


Magdalen,  *^  ami  that  is  what  teDs  with  mo^ 
people — though  I  most  own  perfection  c^ 
fonn  has  great  dianns  for  me." 

^'  Perfect  form,  must  resok  in  beautv  ^m 

m 

ea[pression,'*  said  Katherine. 

"  Perfect  form — ^yes— hot  how  very,  ve^n 
seldom  we  see  that.  And  even  then,  unless 
the  soul  corresponds,  you  wiD  not  have  per- 
fect beauty." 

'*  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Magdakn,"  said 
John.  "  The  soul  may  be  a  very  ugly  soul, 
and  yet  look  very  well  through  a  handsome 
face." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  John." 

"  But  I  know  it.  I  could  give  you  an 
instance — ^the  handsomest  face  I  know,  hides 
about  the  wickedest  heart." 

"  Who's  your  friend,  Jack  —  man  or 
woman  ?" 

**  It's  a  man ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  give 
any  names." 
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**  It's  not  Captain  Armytage — I  know  he 
^  the  beauty  of  the  brigade." 

*'  Ned  Armytage  ! — ^no,  I  should  think 
not." 

**  Oh  !  then  I  know — it's  handsome  Hene- 

^g?e.    I  have  heard  he  is  a  beautiful  demon." 

*'  To  change  the  subject,  what  place  of 

^ovship  will  Miss  Livingstone    choose    to 

attend/'  whispered  John  to  his  sister  across 

tKe  table ;  **  have  you  ascertained  what  per- 

^vaasion  she  is  of?" 

^'Miss  Livingstone,  here  is  a  virtuous 
yo^ung  man  expressing  his  solicitude  to  know 
y  o  vir  religious  preferences.  We  have  conve- 
for  all  creeds,  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
Relief,  Secession,  Burgher,  Cameronian, 
^^^^  if  you  can  wait  a  month  or  two,  you  will 
^^^  the  advantage  of  a  Catholic  chapel; 
^Viere,  as  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us,  we  shall 
^tiiess  all  the  poamps  of  Pappery.*^ 

''  Katherine  be  quiet,"  said  her  mother, 
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''  Grace  will  think  you  a  perfect  heathen  to 
hear  you  speak  that  way.     It  is  quite  true,    4 
however,  Grace,  we  have  a  great  variety  of^ 

denominations  in  this  part  of  the  country 

but  the  gentry  all  attend  the  Episcopalians 
Chapel." 

"  Mamma,  I  wonder  how  you  can  insult=J 
Magdalen  by  such  a  speech,  when  you  know** 
that  she  persists  in  worshipping  after   her- 
own  uncomfortable  fashion  in  the  Kirk  oP" 
her  country.     And  I  dare  say  Grace  does  the 
same.     All  Lowlanders  are  Whigs  and  Cove- 
nanters.    Are  you  not  a  Presbyterian,  now, 
Grace  ?     Confess." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,"  said 
Grace,  smiling;  ^'but  I  will  go  to  your 
chapel  to-morrow,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Magdalen,  what  do  you  say  to  such 
apostasy?  Can  you  see  this  victim  trem- 
bling on  the  brink  of  Prelacy,  without  putting 
forth  a  hand  to  arrest  her  downfall  ?" 
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*'  I  do  not  think  Grace  is  in  such  imminent 
dang^  from  one  sermon  of  Mr.  Marshall's ; 
but  if  you  think  so,  I  will  ask  her  to  walk 
^tb  me  to  Ardoch  to-morrow.** 

*'  What  a  shame  to  entice  her,  when  she' 
s^d,  of  her  own  free  will,  that  she  would  go 
^th  us.  Grace,  don't  be  led  by  Maudhn — 
she  is  an  intolerant  bigot." 

*'I  make  a  rule  of  going  to  all  in  turn," 
**id  John ;   "  it's  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
^vni  free  and  unbiassed.     I  mean  to  go  with 
Magdalen  to-morrow." 

"  I  wish,  John,  you  would  just  go  to  Bal- 
^e,"  said  Lady  Livingstone.  "  People 
should  keep  to  their  own  Church." 

"  But  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  which 
Church  to  belong  to,  mother,  and  I  must 
weigh  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  each  side.  I 
heard  Mr.  Marshall  last  Sunday — so  I  shall 
go  aod  listen  to  Mr.  Forbes  to-morrow." 
"I  can't  see  the  use  of  unsettling  your 
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mind   that   way,"    returned    her    Ladysh 
"  however,    go   and   give    us    some    m 


now." 


*^  I  suppose  then,  Grace,  you  will  flee  i 
partridge  to  the  mountains  with  Magdalf 
said  Katherine,  next  morning  at  breaki 
''  though  you  did  promise  to  go  with  us. 
observe  good  people  think  there  is  no  h] 
in  breaking  their  engagements  for  consdc 
sake." 

"I    should    prefer    going  to  the  p 
church,"   said  Grace,  smiling,  *'  and  I  ^ 
Lady   Livingstone  say   she   thought   ' 
ought  to  keep  to  their  own." 

''  Oh,  mamma  only  meant  that  to  f 
Episcopalians,  which  she  thinks  oug^ 
everybody's  church;  not  to  poor  \ 
individuals  like  you  and  Magdalen,  w 
to  no  church  at  all." 

, "  Now,  Katherine,  don't  put  wo 
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moutii  that  I  never  made  use  of;  you  must 
noC  bdkve  half  of  what  this  monkey  says, 
cay  dear ;  just  go  with  Magdalen,  and  another 
^U3cie  perhaps  you  wiH  come  with  us  to  chapel, 
anLd  judge  for  yourself." 

*^  I  wonder  at  you,  mamma,  proposing  to 
^^^x^settle  Grace's  mind  in  that  way.     I  never 
anything  so  inconsistent." 
^*  Go  and  put  on  your  things,  Katherine," 
said  her  mother,  '^  the  carriage  will  be  at  the 
Aoor  immediately." 


So  Grace  went  with  Magdalen  to  the  parish 
diurch  of  Ardochy  and  as  they  were  coming 
home  their  conversation  turned  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyte- 
nan  churdbes. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  a  Presbyterian  by  edu- 
c^a,  like  myself,"  said  Magdalen,  "  but  I 
™P^  from  conviction  also.  I  mean  I  hope 
y^  do  not  take  it  altogether  upon  trust. 
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In  these  days,  as  indeed  always^  I  think  C^ 

e 
ought  to  be  able  to  render  a  reason  for  on^ 

faith." 

■•  I  h.ve  ex^^ed  «.  subjeo..  «p».ll^ 
since  I  have  lived  in  England,  and  I  wc^' 
satisfied  that  the  Church  of  Scotlan^^^ 
holds  the  most  scriptural  views  of  doctrine." 

''So  it   seems  to  me,"    said  Magdalen.  ^ 
''  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  how 
many  good  and  wise  men  have  adorned  the 
Church  of  England  :  yes,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  too,   grievously  in  error  as  we  must 
believe  her  to  be." 

''You  do  not  speak  like  a  bigot,  Mrs. 
Livingstone,"  said  Grace,  smiling. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  a  bigot,"  said  Mag- 
dalen, "  and  when  you  have  been  with  us  a 
little  longer  you  will  find  we  do  not  always 
mean  all  that  we  say.  They  know  I  am  not 
a  bigot,  because  they  have  often  heard  me 
say   that,   in  some  respects,  I   wish  there 
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^d  be  an  assimilation   between  the  two 
hurdles." 

"  Do  you  mean  in  regard  of  form  ?"  asked 
^''^  "  for  I  have  often  wished  our  ministers 
'''^Slit  use  the  beautiful  prayers  of  the  English 
«-vice." 

**  They  may,  you  know,  only  that  very  few 

of  them  do.      I  would  not  have  extempore 

flayer  done  away  with,  because  I  think  occa- 

^ns  constantly  occur*  to  which  it  may  be 

^re  appropriate  than  any  form  of  words  can 

be;  but  I  think  they  might  be   conjoined. 

Also,  I  like  the  r^ular  reading  of  Scripture  in 

the  English  Church,  and,  I  must  say,  I  like 

to  see  some  respect  paid  to  the  House  of 

Prayer.    I  think  our  fore&thers  erred  greatly 

in  trying  to  divorce  the  forms  and  symbols 

of  worship  and  reverence    from  the  spirit; 

but  I  think  there  is  an  improvement  among 

us  in  this  respect,  though  not  to  the  extent 

that  could  be  wished." 
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"  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  rejoice,  as 
I  have  heard  many  do,"  said  Grace,  "  in  the 
levelling  measures  of  our  great  Reformer; 
but  still  I  think  a  more  effectual  work  was 
done  in  Scotland  than  in  England." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Magdalen,  ''  and 
that  we  see  this  more  clearly  now  than  ever. 
How  difficult  it  is  for  the  Church  of  En^and 
to  guard  against  the  int^pretation  of  her 
articles  by  Romanising  teachers.  They  were 
originally  framed  with  a  view  to  include  many 
shades  of  opinion,  and  this,  like  most  things, 
has  had  its  evil  as  well  as  its  good  tendency. 
Her  articles,  in  their  plain  sense,  appear  to 
me  decidedly  Protestant.  Her  Liturgy  favours 
the  Oxford  views.  The  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  baptismal  service  does  so  decidedly ;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  article  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  is,  I  think,  very  obscure.  It  is  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Sacraments  and  the 
Catechism,  that  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the 
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IVesbyterian  Church  so  much  clearer  and 
more  scriptural,  and  that  is  what  determined 
my  choice;  for  at  one  time  I  had  a  great 
kamng  to  the  Church  of  England,  having 
been  several  years  in  her  communion." 

'*Biit  would  you  not  attend  an  Episco- 
palian Church  now  ?"  asked  Grace. 

"Certainly  I  would,  in  England,"  replied 
Magdalen;  "and  have  even  done  so  here, 
although  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Marshall. 
The  Scotch   Episcopalians,   you   know,   are 

■ 

much  nearer  Rome  than  England.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall would  not  admit  you  or  me  to  commu- 
nion, supposing  we  were  willing  to  go." 

"Indeed,"  said  Grace,  "I  have  heard  of 
such  things,  but  hardly  believed  it." 

"  It  is  even  so.  Scotch  Episcopalianism  is 
more  exdusive  than  Roman  Catholicism,  for 
she  admits  all  to  Baptism  or  the  Eucharist 
^thout  question.  Mr.  Marshall  himself  is  a 
^w  good  man,  humble-minded  and  sincere, 
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and  his  sermons  are  not  likely  to  make  n 
proselytes.  You  know  that  party  h 
preaching  very  cheap.  But  here  we  an 
home.  I  should  apologise  for  delive 
such  a  discourse  to  you,  dear.  After  a 
is  not  whether  this  or  that  Church  be  r 
that  is  the  question ;  it  is  whether  we,  i 
one  for  himself,  have  entered  in  at  the  stra 
gate,  and  are  keeping  the  narrow  way." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"For  sereral  virtues    'she'    has   loved   several 
'men.' "— shaksperb — a  variorum. 


"  You  have  not  taken  me  into  any  of  the 
cottages  yet,  Kathie,"  said  Grace  one  day, 
^  she  had  been  about  a  fortnight  at  Inver- 
^^^rron.  "  I  should  like  to  go  with  you,  and 
°^e  acquaintance  with  your  people." 

"  1  don't  know  any  of  them,"  was  Kathe- 
'^e's reply;  "I  never  go  into  any  of  their 
'wuses.  It's  not  the  custom  here,  and  they 
A>n't  like  it." 

"  How  strange  !"  said  Grace.  "  How  do 
you  account  for  that  ?" 

Q  2 
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"  They  are  a  very  bad  lot  in  this  part  of 
the  country — almost  all  Chartists.  Did  you 
observe  the  shape  of  the  heads  in  church? 
You  won't  find  an  ounce  of  veneration  or 
benevolence  in  the  whole  congregation.  They 
are  perfect  animals.  Now,  here  are  two  men 
coming  along  :  111  ask  them  a  question,  just 
to  give  you  a  specimen  of  their  manners." 

She  did  so,  and  the  answer  was  boorish 
enough  certainly.  Grace  had  been  struck 
with  this  before.  At  Glenruth,  knowing  all 
the  cottagers,  and  beloved  by  all,  they  never 
passed  her  on  the  road  without  a  respectful 
salutation,  and  often  she  stopped  and  spoke 
to  them.  Here  such  civilities  appeared  to  be 
imknown. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this,"  she  said, 
after  a  while ;  "  it  was  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures  at  home  to  visit  the  poor  bodies ; 
it  is  such  a  constant  source  of  interest." 

"  That  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend,"  said 
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Katherine,  "though  Maudlin  says   so,  and 

there  is  generally   truth  in  what  she  says. 

What  ideas  or  feelings  can  you  have  in  com- 

moQ  ¥dth  that  class,  and  consequently  what 

sympathy  ?     It  gives  me  unmitigated  disgust 

to  go  among  them.     I  tried  it  for  a  while  to 

fbse  Magd^^  but  now  I  have  given  it 

up." 

''  Does  Magdaleu  visit  them,  then  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,  and  she  will  be  enchanted  if  you 
^  offer  to  go  with  her.     I  wonder  she  has 
J^ot  proposed  it  to  you  before  now  ?" 
"  Does  she  find  them  all  so  very  uncouth  ?" 
"  She  says  not,  but  then  you  know  Mag- 
d^  has  a  most  extraordinary  faculty  of  get- 
^  at  everybody,  and  they  would  be  super- 
'^'inan  if  they  could  resist   her.     They  all 
^d  for  her  when  they  are  ill.     If  Magdalen 
had  been  a  Catholic,  she  would  have  been  a 
^rdela  Chantd." 
"  Bat  do  you  not  think,"  said  Grace, "  that 
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one  ought  to  go  among  them,  and  attend  to 
their  wants,  even  though  they  are  uncouth  ?^ 

'*  Certamly,  one  ought  to  attend  to  their 
wants ;  but  so  we  do.  I  don't  believe  there 
are  any  people  better  cared  for  than  the  poor 
about  here.  Mamma  is  for  ever  sliding 
Blaikie  and  Mrs.  Duff  to  see  that  they  want 
for  nothing,  and  that  is  much  better,  I  think, 
than  going  one's  self.  I  am  sure  they  like  it 
better." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  best,  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  that." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  will  be  joining  yourself  to 
Maudlin,  and  then  I  must  either  go  on  these 
pious  pilgrimages  too,  or  walk  by  myself. 
Now  look  at  Ben-Ard  from  here ;  is  not  that 
better  worth  looking  at  than  all  the  old  wom«[i 
in  six  parishes  ?" 

You  could  not  have  a  more  delightful 
companion  than  Katherine  in  a  country  walk, 
she  had  such  a  quick  eye — the  eye  of  an  artist 
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uA  1— she  knew  e»*"J 

and  true.  ,    „,-p    in    these 

ahiavs  agree  vnth  Ka  '  j^,^d 

4eKin  much  food  for  re 

-n«r  ambles  ^.ere  not  al^y 
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Sometimes  Magdalen,  sometimes  FVancis  i 
John,  sometimes  all  three  joined  them ;  i 
Kathie  had  besides  a  train  of  satellites  ami 
the  neighbouring  youth  who  were  constai 
revolving  round  their  planet,  and  basking 
her  rays. 

Kathie  was  an  universal  favourite,  and  I 
as  many  lovers  as  a  London  beauty.  No 
would  have  called  her  handsome,  fieur  ', 
would  you  have  said  she  was  pretty,  but  tl: 
was  a  play  of  expression  in  her  changeful  1 
that  oftentimes  made  her  lovely.  No  feat 
would  bear  criticism  except  her  eyes,  th 
dear,  kind,  truthful  blue  eyes,  which  loo! 
so  honestly  and  so  lovingly  into  yours.  T 
had  the  shape  and  setting  which  gives  t 
candid,  fearless  expression  so  engaging.  Tl 
was  also  much  character  in  her  full  mo 
lips,  and  the  contour  of  her  face  and  ch 
and  her  head,  though  not  faultless  in  shi 
was  particularly  well  set  on  a  beautiful  thi 
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and  shoulders ;  she  was  taU  and  well-made, 
and  had  particularly  small  hands. 

YeSy  die  had  many  lovers  devoted  and 

ooDstant,  and  she  had  the  art — or  rather  the 

faculty,  for  she  used  no  arts — of  making  them 

fiiends  as  well  as  lovers,  and  of  retaining 

tbem  in  both  capacities  for  years.     She  was 

no  flirt ;  I  doubt  if  she  ever  was  thoroughly 

in  love,  or  could  quite  have  made  up  her 

raind  to  marry  any  one  of  her  adorers ;  or 

nther,  whether  she  could  have  made  up  her 

nuDd  to  dimiss  several  by  promoting  one. 

She  loved  power,  it  must  be  owned,  but 
^  had  much  benevolence  for  her  slaves 
They  had  almost  all  worn  their  chains  irom 
^h(KKL  Frederick  Hamilton  was  the  con- 
^porary  of  her  brother  John,  and  Ludovick 
^faser  and  Andrew  Campbell  were  about  her 
^^  age.  These  were  the  front  rank  men, 
^  there  was  a  troop  behind  too  numerous  to 
Attention. 
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It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  Lady  living- 
stone  that  either  Katherine  or  her  knights 
had  hearts  to  lose.  I  have  not  unfrequently 
observed  this  loss  of  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  mothers  with  regard  to  the  children 
of  their  old  age.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
their  Benjamins  must  some  day  attain  unto 
ripe  years  as  well  as  the  Reubens  and 
Simeons.  It  was  Lady  Livingstone's  chief 
fault  in  the  management  of  Katherine  that 
she  treated  her  too  much  as  a  child — a 
spoiled  clever  child.  In  many  respects  she 
was  allowed  a  freedom  of  action  which  is 
seldom  granted  to  unmarried  women — in 
trifles  she  was  checked  and  thwarted  almost 
unreasonably. 

It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  Lady  Glen- 
ruth's  system  with  Grace,  which,  short  as 
had  been  its  time  of  trial,  had  yet  resulted  so 
admirably.  As  a  young  child,  Grace  learned 
the  great  lesson  of  unquestioning  obedience ; 
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but  as  soon  as  she  could  understand  the 
reason  why  this  or  that  thing  should  be 
done,  or  abstained  from,  a  reason  was  given ; 
ud  she  was  taught^  not  lefty  to  think  and 
judge  for  herself,  and  to  consider  the  end. 
She  had  much  liberty  but  no  licence,  and 
she  was  the  companion  rather  than  the  play- 
thing of  her  parents.  Lady  Glenruth  knew 
her  child's  character,  and  pointed  out  to  her 
its  strength  and  its  weakness.  Katherine 
was  left  to  discover  hers  as  she  might,  and 
the  result  of  such  discoveries  as  she  made 
were  not  communicated  to  her  mother. 
Katherine,  naturally  open  as  the  day,  was 
driven  to  evade  rules  to  which  she  would  not 
^bmit,  and  cared  not  to  dispute,  and  which 
certainly  were  more  adapted  for  the  r^ula* 
^n  of  ten  than  twenty  years. 


A  slight  sketch  of  Kathie's  knights — some 
of  tiiem  at  least — may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
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Frederick  Hamilton  was  the  gretm 
fnend  of  her  brother  John.  He  was  no* 
strikingly  handsome,  but  he  was  singularly 
gentlemanlike  and  high-bred  in  manners 
and  appearance.  He  was  reserved  and  some- 
what shy,  excepting  amongst  those  whom, 
like  the  Livingstones,  he  had  known  in(a- 
mately  and  long.  Of  all  Kathie's  knights^ 
he  was  the  one  whom  Magdalen  preferred — 
perhaps  from  a  certain  resemblance  which 
his  character  bore  to  that  of  Francis,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  but  still 
more  because  she  thought  he  was  more  likely 
to  influence  Katherine  for  good,  than  any 
of  her  other  adorers.  She  believed  him,  more- 
over, to  be  the  one  whom  Kathie  herself  pre- 
ferred ;  but  that  dear  creature's  own  ideas  on 
the  state  of  her  affections  were  somewhat 
vague  and  confused.  Frederick  was  not 
demonstrative  of  his  passion,  but  Magdalen, 
who  was  very  clear-sighted  in  these  matters, 
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V 

coovinoed  that  he  loved  deeply,  and  had 
tevcd  long. 

Lodovick  Fraser  was  a  very  handsome 
boy,  a  year  or  two  younger  than  Katherine, 
sd  devoted  to  her  with  that  blind  worship 
winch  is  characteristic  of  youthful  passion. 
Whatever  she  did,  whatever  she  said,  was : 

"^^aest,  virtuosest,  discreetest — best :" 

as  she  was,  in  his  enamoured  eyes, 

"  Fairest  'mid  a  thousand  fair." 

I  like  to  see  an  honest-hearted,  ingenuous 
boy  absorbed  in  an  unreasoning  love — ^a  love 
^  stout  and  healthy  that  it  lives  and  thrives 
^  the  most  meagre  fare.  It  seemed  quite 
''efficient  for  Ludovick's  happiness  to  be  in 
Kafterine's  presence.  His  handsome  brown 
9^  used  to  fix  themselves  upon  her,  and 
loDow  her  every  motion  ;  and  to  be  her  part- 
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ner  for  a  waltz  or  polka  was  to  him  the  ac 
of  human  felicity. 

Andrew  Campbell  was  a  dever,  aocc 
plishedy  vain,  witty,  handsome,  affection 
rattle.  He  was  very  much  in  love  w 
Katherine ;  but  he  had  loved  others  before 
he  might  love  others  yet.  I  had  more  o 
fidence  in  the  tried  constancy  of  Frederi 
or  the  untried  faith  of  Ludovick ;  ; 
Andrew  Campbell's  loves  were  quite  sine 
while  they  lasted,  and  I  doubt  not  he  I 
within  him  the  elements  of  a  kind  and  a£f 
tionate  husband.  Absence  seemed  to  be  l 
test  that  tried  his  affection  most  sever 
Propinquity  kindled  the  spark  of  love,  s 
parting  blew  it  into  a  flame  which 
absence  was  extinguished,  he  always  leavi 
his  heart  behind  him ;  but  he  alwaps  re 
vered  it,  and  as '  often  as  he  returned  to 
neighbourhood  it  was  again  laid  at  Kathi 
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^^^^-not  perhaps  in  so  many  words ;  but  it 
^^  easy  to  see  that  she  had  only  to  pick  it 
^P-  How  Kathie  managed  to  impose  silence 
^  her  slaves,  I  don*t  know ;  but  even  Ludo- 
^k,  whom  she  treated  with  as  much  un- 
'^^serve  as  her  own  brothers,  had  never 
^"Butured  to  speak  of  love.  ' 

Then  there  was  Captain  Clavering,  but  he 

^'^as  a  regular  flirt,  a  handsome,  agreeable, 

good-natured  London   man.      He  used  to 

captivate  Kathie's  fancy  each  time  he  came 

do^m  to  Invercarron,  and  I  am  by  no  means 

^'^Q^  that  she  did  not  captivate  more  than  his 

^nqr  in  the  long  run ;  but  nobody  gave  him 

^^t  for  the  capability  of  being   in  love, 

^i  if  he  was  he  never  said  so.     Besides, 

^  was  a  divided  allegiance,  for  in  London 

*^  ^ore  the  chains  of  the  belle  of  the  season ; 

*^t  Ac  never  left  his  heart  behind  him.     It 

^^ays  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went, 

^cl  was  ready  for  immediate  use. 
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And  as  for  Kathie,  she  liked  them  all  so 
much,  that  I  am  sure  it  would  have  gone  to 
her  heart  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions ; 
so  she  rode  and  walked  with  them  all,  talked 
to  Frederick  of  books  and  arts,  to  Andrew  of 
men  and  manners,  to  Ludovick  of  deer- 
stalking and  deep-sea  fishing,  and  to  Captain 
Clavering  of  London  life.  She  had  the  ad- 
mirable art  of  suiting  her  conversation  to  h& 
company ;  and  they  all  thought  her  charming 
— as  weD  they  might. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*  Bat  what  awak'st  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring, 
*"C  buman  heart,  with  all  its  joys  and  sighs,"  &c. 

Magdalen  repeated  these  lines  to  Grace 
^  they  walked  together  up  the  Ard  one 
tovdy  (lay  in  early  spring,  one  of  those  soft, 
^  aays  with  whicn  March  sometimes  makes 
^^nds  for  the  roughness  of  his  wont,  and 
^^^  often  come  between  a  hurricane  and  a 
snow-storm. 

"  Why  is  it,*'  said  she,  "  that  a  beautiful  day 
^  this  season  impresses  one  so  much  more 

VOL.  I.  R 
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with  sadness  than  mirth?  In  summer 
can  be  glad  in  the  sunshine,  in  winter  tim 
bright  keen  air  cheers  and  invigorates,  and  , 
fine  harvest  is  the  most  joyous  season  of  aH  ^ 
but  one's  enjoyment  of  early  spring  is  alway:^ 
deeply  tinged  with  melani:)holy. 

''  I  cannot  think  this  peculiar  to  myself/' 
continued  Magdalen,  "  or  else  I  might  accoimt 
for  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  very  general  fed- 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  suggests  a  beautiful 
solution." 

"  I  feel  the  same,"  said  Grace,  "  espedaUy 
to-day;  but  then — "  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

Magdalen  had  observed  Grace's  spirits  to 
be  unusually  depressed  lately;  she  thought 
by  leading  her  to  speak  of  her  sorrows,  her 
heart  might  be  relieved. 

"  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  fed 
sad  at  each  returning  season,  dear  Grace, 
the  past  year  or   two  have   been  so  full  of 
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cial  for  you;    then  I  think  spring  always 
^'arries  one   back  to  one's   own  spring — to 
^Juldhood — often,   though    not    always,   the 
I^ppiest  time  of  one's  life." 

Was  it  not  so  with  you  ?"  asked  Grace. 

I  had  much  happiness  as  a  child,  but 

^^^  much  sonrow.     I  had  seen  death  before 

'  ^^  six  years  old,  and  all  I  loved  and  lost 

™^^  in  spriiig.     People  are  apt  to  say  chil- 

*^^  do  not  fed  these  things,  because  they 

^^^^Vnot  understand  them;    but   I  am  sure, 

^^^31  my  own  experience,  that  they  often  do 

deeply,  and  long  remember  the  loss  of 

^^>se    they    love,    especially    brothers    and 

^*^t»s.     I  have  always  felt  so  thankftd  for 

exemption  my   children   have   hitherto 

^^joyed  fipom  such  a  sorrow." 

"  My   childhood  was  very   happy,"   said 
^race.     "  I  did  not  know  what   grief  was 
^til  my  dear  mother  died,  and  then  child- 
VK)d  seemed  to  cease  at  once  and  for  ever." 

R  2 
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"  How  old  were  you,  Grace  ?" 
"  Between  twelve  and  thirteen.*' 
"  Your  mother  died  very  suddenly.*' 
"  In  a  moment;  it  was  a  disease  of 
heart,  which  no  one  had  ever  suspected  m 
she  had  done  so  herself,  which  I  often  t1 
may  have  heen  the  case,  when  I  remet 
things  she  used  to  say  to  me." 

"  It  must  have  heen  a  fearful  blow  to  y 
"  Yes,  indeed ;  but  for  her  I  have  c 
thought  it  was  the  happiest  death  that  c 
have  been  vouchsafed.  She  was  never 
prepared,  and  she  was  spared  all  the  gri 
parting  and  the  anxiety  which  even 
might  have  felt,  at  leaving  my  dear  ft 
with  no  other  companion  than  his  childit 
she  was  spared  all  that." 

"  Yes,  for  such  an  one  a  sudden  d 
must  siurely  be  the  happiest ;  but  few  id 
can  contemplate  the  possibility  of  sue 
thing  without  awe,  that  petition  of  the  Li 
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is  the  natural  prayer  of  the  human  heart, 
^^ost  of  us  have  need  to  be  quiet  for  a  little 
"^vhile  before  we  fall  asleep.** 

**  Have  you  lost  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ?"  asked  Grace. 

**  Several,  before  I  can  remember ;  the  two 
l>rothers,  whose  deaths  I  spoke  of  just  now, 
Were  my  own  companions  and  playfeUows. 
^^y  sisters  died  before  I  can  remember." 

"I  never   knew   what  it  was  to  have  a 
sister,"  said  Grace.     "Since  I  have  known 
^ear  Kathie,  I  can  imagine  what  a  dear  rela- 
tionship it  must  be." 

"  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  see  you  and 

Kathie  so  much  attached — ^not  that  I  doubted 

how  it  would  be,  for  she  is  the  most  loveable 

of  beings — but  you  are  very  different.      I 

^h  you  could  give  Kathie  a  little  of  your 

steadiness  and  sobriety,  Grace." 

"  Very  quick,  clever  people  are  seldom  what 
Jou  cjJi  steady,  I  suppose.     Kathie  is  always 
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on  the  qui  vivCy  always  observiDg,  always  full 
of  something." 

''  But  not  always  doing  something — ^not 
always  interested  in  that  which  is  best  worth 
her  interest." 

*'  We  had  a  conversation  the  other  day  on 
the  subject  of  visitbg  the  poor.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  she  is  mistaken  in  her  opinions 
^  about  that.  Do  you  find  them  so  very  im- 
practicable as  she  says  they  are  ?" 

"  By  no  means  :  they  are  not  a  particularly 
gracious-mannered  set,  but  I  have  always 
found  them  kindly  and  frank  on  acquaintance. 
When  you  first  go  among  them,  of  course 
they  are  shy  and  awkward  ;  and  Kathie  sets 
this  down  for  dislike  of  your  intrusion,  which 
I  believe  to  be  quite  a  mistake." 

"  And  can  you  not  persuade  her  to  try  the 
experiment  ?" 

"  She  has  done  so  several  times  to  oblige 
me ;    but  I   have   ceased  to  recommend  it. 
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Unless  that  sort  of  thing  is  done  from  incli- 
lEUitdon,  or  one*8  own  conviction  of  its  being 
right,  it  had  better  not  be  done." 

*^  That  argument  might  lead  one  a  long 
way,  don*t  you  think  ?" 

**I  believe  it  to  be  sound,  nevertheless. 
People  are  very  apt  to   declaim   on  what 
sbould  and  should  not  be  done :   as  for  in- 
stance,  that  it  is  right  to  visit    the    poor, 
wrong  to  go  to  balls  and  theatres,  and  the 
^e:  I  think  this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end." 

"Do  you   think  it  a  matter   indifferent, 

^n,  which  one  does,  if  from  a  right  mo- 
tive?" 

**  As  r^ards  one's  self,  doubtless,  the  mo- 
tive  is  what  we  must  be  sure  of  We  have 
no  right  to  judge  the  motives  of  others,  and 
some  may  innocently  do  that  which  would  be 
^^ng  in  another." 

**So  many  good   people,  to  judge  from 
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their  writings,  think  it  positively  wrong  t 
indulge  in  worldly  amusements  at  all — wroDj 
for  any  one." 

"  Therein  I  think  they  are  apt  to  go  to 
far,  and  to  forget  the  distinction  between  us 
and  abuse.  Dangerous  to  many  disposition 
such  amusements  may  be — most  pemicioi 
when  they  become  a  habit  or  necessity ;  bi 
there  is  a  danger  in  bringing  up  young  peop] 
to  think  such  things  wicked ;  and  thus  leac 
ing  them  to  judge  all  those  who  join  in  then 
not  to  mention  that  this  system  often  fails  ( 
its  end.  Not  unfrequently  you  see  the  chi 
dren  of  very  strict  parents  rush  far  moi 
violently  into  dissipation  when  they  escap 
from  control,  than  those  who  have  bee 
allowed  to  mix  in  the  world  freely." 

'^  But  then  if  a  parent  thinks  such  thing 
wrong,  or  even  dangerous,  surely  it  must  b 
their  duty  to  guard  their  children  from  tt 
sin  or  danger,  as  long  as  they  have  contr  • 
over  them." 
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**  Unquestionably ;  but  I  was  considering 
^bat  was  the  best  means  of  doing  so." 

And  what  do  you  consider  the  best  means?" 
Make  religion  a  lovely  and  a  pleasant 
thing  to  children ;  associate  it  with  all  inno- 
*^^iit  enjoyments,  but  do  not  let  pleasure  be 
^cir  chief  good.  Point  out  to  them  the 
**^iiger  which  does  exist  in  amusements  as 
^^  have  been  considering ;  and  try  to  make 
theoi  place  their  happiness  on  higher  objects. 
^  thmk  a  mind  thus  trained  is  not  likely  to 
^  led  away  by  the  love  of  amusement — far 
*^ss  likely  than  those  who  are  taught  to  con- 
^^der  such  things  sinful  in  the  abstract." 

•'  Then  you  do  not  think  balls,  for  instance, 
^i^vfiil  in  the  abstract  ?" 

**No,  I  cannot.     To  some  they  are  quite 
*^^»inless ;  to  others,  full  of  dangerous  excite- 
wient — so    much   depends   on   the    circum- 
stances.   A  course  of  balls  must  be  bad  for 
^^)  one,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  thoughtful 
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person  engaging  in  such  a  course.     Thc::*^ 
who  can  find  pleasure  in  so  doing,  would  xu^ 
be   better   employed   in   solitude.     We  yos^ 
come  back  to  where  we  began.   You  must  first 
endeavour  to  give  the  spirit  a  higher  aim,  and 
then  it  will  not  be  content  with  the  best  that 
this  world  can  offer ;   but  we  can  only  en^ 
deavour,  God  alone  can  give.     I  should  not 
be  afraid  of  letting  you  go  to  balls,  Grace.     I 
do  not  think  they  would  have  any  dangerous 
charm  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  thou^t 
much  about  them ;  but  I  am  sure  that  other 
things  may  be  as  dangerous  to  me  as  balls 
can  be  to  any  one." 

"If  you  feel  that,  and  know  where  the 
danger  lies,  it  will  not  have  power  to  harm 
you — forewarned  is  forearmed." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"Men 
Cm  eoonfiel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
^^^^  they  themselves  not  feel ; 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity, 
'»« bid  he  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 
Bot  were  we  burdened  with  a  weight  of  pain 
Aa  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  with  Magdalen  I 
shaD  eschew  your  society/'  said  Kathie,  after 
tw^akfest  one  morning,  hearing  Grace  pro- 
P^  to  accompany  Mrs.  Livingstone  on  an 
^y  walk.  "  I  know  by  the  serious  expres- 
**  of  her  bonnet,  that  she  is  going  to  read 
to  old  women,  and  catechise  yoimg  children. 
Poor  Kttle  wretches !  how  they  must  tremble 
^  the  approach  of  that  grey  gown.  Now, 
Maudlin,  do  you  flatter  yomrself  they  like  as 
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well  to  see  you  as  Blaikie,  whom  they 
talk  with  at  their  ease  ?" 

"Good-hye,  Kathie,  I  have  no  tim 
argue  the  point  this  morning,"  was  1^ 
dalen's  reply,  as  she  left  the  room.  " 
thing,"  continued  she  to  Grace,  "Ki 
forgets — and  there  are  others  besides 
that  lose  sight  of  it — that  there  are  c 
duties  to  our  neighbours  among  the 
besides  almsgiving,  which  is  indeed,  J  tl 
a  duty  to  be  exercised  with  much  caution 
discretion ;  yet  how  often  is  it  the  only 
to  which  we  give  heed,  keeping  all 
kindly  sympathies  of  life  for  the  das 
which  we  belong.  I  think,  too,  we  los 
many  lessons  by  keeping  aloof  from  tl 
Faults  they  have,  doubtless — faults  pec 
to  their  condition,  and  which  are  espe( 
offensive  to  us — want  of  refinement,  wai 
tact,  low  ideas  of  enjoyment ;  but  avoi 
them  is  not  the  way  to  counteract  these, 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  instance 
true  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
meets  with  where  one  would  least  expec 
and  where  certainly  it  must  be  a  plai 
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native  growth,  flourishing  in  a  most  ungenial 
dime.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  ex- 
amples do  we  find  of  patience  and  content- 
ment under  what  seems  to  us  a  very  hard 
lot" 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  "  and  of  charity,  I 
think  the  charity  of  the  poor  to  the  poor  is 
a  very  beautiful  thing.  I  have  known  a 
man  walk  ten  miles  after  his  da/s  labour  to 
^  the  doctor  for  a  neighbour's  child,  and 
a  woman  who  had  to  toil  among  her  own  all 
<fay,  sit  up  at  night  to  nurse  it." 

"The  ungrudging  spirit  in  which  they 
wjoice  at  the  prosperity  of  those  above  them, 
lod  the  kindly  interest  they  take  in  our 
^el&re,  is,  I  think,  another  of  the  virtues  of 
4e  poor ;  not  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
&ficy  there  are  virtues  peculiar  to  a  mud 
floor,  as  a  certain  writer  says  there  are  those 
which  are  bom  only  on  the  steps  of  a  throne. 
We  shall  find  in  all  ranks  of  human  nature 
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the  same  evil  tendendes,  in  most  the  s 
possibiKties  of  good ;  but  drcumstances  s 
fearfiilly  against  some." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  "  I  am  sure  1 
advantages  are  few  and  their  temptat 
many,  as  compared  with  ours." 

"  To  some  forms  of  vice  undoubtedly  1 
temptations  are  far  greater  than  ours 
drunkenness,  for  instance,  the  parent  o 
many  other  crimes." 

*'  It  is  very  terrible  to  think  how 
vice  seems  to  increase  instead  of  diminisi 
spite  of  temperance  societies  and  all  that 
been  preached  and  spoken  against  it," 
Grace. 

"  Preaching  and  speaking,  and  even  t 
perance  societies,  will  do  little  good  I  ft 
said  Magdalen,  "  till  we  make  their  ho 
more  attractive  than  the  public-house- 
course  their  sin  increases  their  misery, 
petuates  the  wretchedness  they  fly  from ; 
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only  look  at  their  dwellings,  how  can  there  be 
any  comfort,  any  decency,  any  refinement, 
where  human  beings  are  crowded  together  as 
W€  see  them,  even  in  country  cottages,  which 
ve  as  palaces  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
hiige  towns  ?" 

"  The  condition  of  the  poor  in  large  towns 
is  a  fearful  subject  to  contemplate,"  said 
GiBoe :  '*  but  happily  it  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  one  may  hope  that  in  time  some 
remedy  may  be  found.  I  observe  it  occu- 
py the  attention  of  so  many  people  now — 
w  wdl  it  may." 

'^  It  is  a  terrible  subject,  and  one  which 
alnaost  tempts  one  to  despair.  Even  Govem- 
o^t,  it  would  seem,  can  do  so  little ;  but 
^  is  work  for  all  of  us,  public  and 
pivate;  and  in  the  country  much  might  be 
^,  I  think,  by  proprietors  if  they  would 
only  set  to  work.  How  often  I  have  grieved 
over  the  great  houses  built,  generally  fer  too 
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large  for  the  owner's  fortune,  standing  empty 
perhaps,  while  the  cottages  around  were 
crowded  to  suffocation — a  disgrace  to  thf 
property.  I  have  sometimes  wished  to  pu) 
the  great  empty  rooms  to  some  account,  a 
least,  by  furnishing  and  filling  them  out  of  th 
hovels.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Scotland^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  "  in  England,  as  & 
as  I  have  seen,  they  certainly  have  a  b^te 
idea  of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  a  muc 
greater  sense  of  beauty." 

"  In  some  parts  of  England,"  said  Mag 
dalen,  "  the  cottages  are  models  of  comfor 
in  others,  again,  very  sordid;  but  in  Scol 
land  comfort  is  the  exception,  and,  as  yo 
say,  we  are  very  deficient  in  a  sense  ( 
beauty.  One  sees  cottages  perfectly  dea 
and  tidy  inside,  with  a  midden  at  the  doo: 
and  hardly  ever  an  attempt  at  a  gardei 
which  in  the  part  of  England  I  am  b& 
acquainted  with,  is  universal." 
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*'  Is  that  in  Sussex  f' 

**  Yes ;  but  then  to  be  sure  Lady  Carys- 
^^  is  a  person  who  takes  great  pains  and 
JDterest  in  her  neighbours,  and  goes  among 
*heni  continually/' 

Thus  discoursing  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation, and  entering  the  first  of  a  group  of  scat- 
^^'^  cottages,  they  found  an  ancient  woman, 
"^•ridden  and  blind,  whose  wrinkled  face  yet 
^•ore  an  expression  of  cheerful  serenity,  which 
you  might  have  looked  for  in  vain  on  many 
^  younger  and  smoother  brow.  It  lighted 
^p  at  the  sound  of  Magdalen's  voice  as 
she  inquired  kindly  how  her  old  friend  felt. 

"  Oh,   Mistress   Livingstone,   but   I   hae 
^>een  thinking  lang  for  ye." 

"Why,  Eppy,  I  was  here  on  Monday — 
We  you  been  ill  ?" 

"  It's  no  for  mysel — I  canna  compleen  me 
^t  has  sufferable  ease — but  oh !  mem, 
^l^ere's  sore   trouble  at  Peter  Diack's  doon- 

VOL.  I.  s 
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bye.  Jamie  Diack — that's  Peter's  auld  son- 
that  wrought  at  the  Black  Craig  quairic 
was  brought  hame  a  corp  yestreen,  and  b 
wife  at  the  doon-lying ;  and  they  say  she 
dean  dimentit — puir  thing  !" 

'^ Jamie    Diack!"    exclaimed    Magdal< 
''  the  young  man  who  was  married  last  yea: 

"  Ay ;  it  ill  be  a  twalmonth  come  haii 
he  was  marrit  on  upon  a  dochter  o*  Jo 
Finlatcr's,  and  they  cam'  at  Martinmas 
leeve  wi'  the  auld  fowk ;  for  Peter,  ye  see,  h 
no  fit  to  work,  and  Betty,  she's  but  a  fi 
body,  and  puir  David,  the  cratur,  canna  dc 
turn,  sae  Jamie  he  kecpit  them  a',  and  a  gi 
lad  he  was,  puir  fallow.  And  I  was  ji 
wussin  for  ye,  mem,  for  I  tbocht  ye  ecu 
may  be,  speak  a  word  o'  comfort  to  that  p 
distrackit  lassie ;  trouble's  sore  to  bide  tl 
comes  sae  sune — wae's  me !" 

**  I  will  go  at  once,  Eppy  ;  but  it  is  lit 
comfort  any  one  can  give  in  such  a  case." 
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'*  Ye  dimia  ken  how  muckle,  mem ;  no  at 
ttie  first  stound,  may  be  i  but  the  kind  word 
in  season  is  pleasant  to  the  sore  heart ;  and 
ony  way  yell  see  if  the  pnir  lassie  has  a'  thing 
noedfu'  for  the  wee  bairn  that's  comin'  into  a 
weary  warW." 

Magdalen  rose  to  go ;  Grace  followed  her 
to  the  door. 

"*  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?"  said  she ;  "  if  not, 
I  should  only  be  in  the  way." 

''  Perhaps,  dear,  you  will  stay  here  and  read 
1  diapter  to  old  Eppy,  that  would  be  a  great 
londness  to  her,  and  I  will  send  you  word  if  I 
^'^i  anything  6rom  the  house." 

Grace  returned  to  Eppy's  bedside,  and 
Magdalen  pursued  her  way  to  Peter  Diack's, 
which  was  a  few  hundred  yards  6rom  Eppy 
J^^er's.     What  a  scene  opened  to  her  1 

On  one  bed  lay  the  crushed  and  lifeless 
^^^^  of  the  young  man,  who  had  been  killed 
^  the  fellmg   in   of  a  part  of  the  quarry 
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where  he  was  working.  There  had  not  beeoLa 
time  to  dress  the  corpse,  as  the  care  td  aDC 
was  needed  for  the  living,  the  poor  youngE 
widow,  who,  in  sore  agony,  was  passiiig 
through  her  hour  of  peril,  in  what  oouli^ 
scarcely  be  called  a  separate  room,  for  only 
wooden  partition  divided  her  bed  from 
on  which  the  body  of  her  husband  was 
The  old  father  sat  by  the  fireless  h< 
tears  coursing  each  other  down  his  furrow^^ 
cheeks,  and  beside  him  was  his  wife,  a  bexi^ 
and  feeble  woman,  rocking  herself  to  and  fr(V 
and  moaning,  "  My  bairn !  my  bairn !" 

But  perhaps  the  most  painfully  toudiiag 
sight  of  all  was  to  see  poor  David,  who  was 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  natural — but  t 
little  removed  from  idiotcy :  — he  kept  wander- 
mg  between  the  fire-place  and  bed,  now 
lifting  the  sheet  which  had  been  thrown  over 
the  face  of  the  dead,  then  dropping  it  hastily, 
shuddering  at  the  sight  of  the  blood  which 
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disfigured  it — then  he  would  stoop  over  his 
fiither  and  try  to  wipe  away  his  tears— ever 
and  anon  returning  to  gaze  at  the  object 
wbich  at  once  fesdnated  and  terrified  him. 

Poor  Davie !  his  affection  for  his  brother 
had  been  remarkable,  and  perhaps  if  one 
oould  have  penetrated  into  the  prison-house  of 
that  darkened  mind,  one  might  have  seen 
that  his  was  not  the  least  sorrowful  heart  in 
tbt  poor  £unily.  To  add  to  the  tragic  effect 
<^  the  scene,  the  old  collie  had  slunk  under 
the  bed,  and  resisting  alike  threats  and  entice- 
nQeots,  lay  there  howling  in  sorrow  almost 
humaD-like. 

Magdalen  made  her  way  to  the  poor  girl's 

bed-side — she  was  but  a  girl,  as  Eppy  had 

said — ^not  more  than  nineteen.     Half  a  dozen 

women  were  gathered  round  her  bewailing 

and  lamenting,    but   scarcely   one  of  them 

seemed  to  have  much  idea  of  being  really 

useful. 
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* 

"Has  the  doctor  been  sent  for?"  asked 
she,  turning  to  the  quietest  of  the  group. 

"  Tarn  Brodie  rade  for  Dr.  Macintosh  twa 
hours  syne,  and  my  gudeman's  ower  the  hiD 
for  auld  Kirstin  Bain." 

"  Have  you  got  everything  ready  that  may 
be  wanted  ?" 

"  Deed,  mem.  111  no  say  that.  I  sought 
out  a  wheen  bit  duds  o'  my  ain  bairns,  but 
the  puir  lassie  has  got  naething  forrit.  She 
was  na  expeckin'  her  down-lyin'  this  month 
or  mair." 

"  Then  will  one  of  you  go  a  message  for 
me  to  the  house.  Ask  for  my  maid,  and  tell 
her  to  give  you  the  bundle  that  came  home 
from  Tibbie  Moir  last  week." 

"Surely,  mem,"  said  several. 

"And,  Mrs.  Innes,  could  not  some  of  your 
laddies  wile  poor  David  out  ?" 

"  Oh,  mem,  the  puir  natural  winna  steer 
frae  the  house,  but  just  gang  back  and  forrit 
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till  the  corp ;  and  he  was  mintin'  e'enow  to 
gar  Jamie  rise  till  his  meat.  See  till  him, 
mem!  Oh, but  it's  a  pity  o'them  this  day !" 
Magdalen  looked  round  and  saw  poor 
David  with  a  bowl  of  porridge — the  supper 
that  had  been  made  ready  for  him  who  was 
brought  home  dead — ^timidly  touchmg  his 
poor  brother's  arm,  then  shrinking  back  as 
be  Ut  the  death  cold  hand.  Presently  they 
saw  him  spreading  a  plaid  over  the  corpse, 
mattering  to  himself,  ^'  Jamie's  cauld !  Jamie's 
caoldl" 

'^  Oh,  Jamie !  Jamie !"  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  poor  young  widow. 

Magdalen  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  took 

hold  of  her  hands.     She  could  say  nothing, 

for  her  own  heart  was  too  full ;  but  the  gentle 

toujiji  and  compassionate  face  seemed  to  soothe 

the  poor  girl  for  a  moment.     Soon,  however, 

burst  forth  again  that  sorrowful  heart-broken 

cry :  **  Oh,  Jamie !  Jamie !" 
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The  doctor  arrived,  and  Magdalen  rema 
until  the  little  babe  was  bom,  and  saw 
cottage  made  as  comfortable  as  the  na 
of  the  circumstances  would  permit;  bi 
was  a  painful  spectacle  to  see  cme  nc 
hour  dr«88mg  the  new  bom  infent.  v 
others  were  arraying  its  father  in  his  g 
clothes. 

The  dog  was  forcibly  removed  by  ' 
Brodie,  and  tied  up  in  his  byre,  and  ^ 
dalen  succeeded  in  luring  poor  David  a' 
She  gave  him  some  money  to  go  and 
tea  for  his  mother,  which  had  always  ] 
the  use  to  which  the  affectionate  creature 
any  alms  that  might  be  offered  to  him ; 
she  begged  the  neighbour  who  accompa 
him  to  the  shop,  to  keep  him  from  hon 
possible,  for  a  night  or  two. 

When  Magdalen  called  at  Eppy  Lorim 
she  found  Grace  had  gone  home — ^leavii 
message  to  say  she  had  thought  it  best  t 
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^)  in  case  Lady  Liyingstone  should  be  made 
^uieasy  by  their  prolonged  absence. 

*'  And  how's  the  puir  lassie,  mem.     Is  she 
^Jthing  mair  settled  like  ?     P^gy  Simson 
^'dy  and  tdt  me  the  bairn  is  bom.     Will  it 
i>e,  think  ye  ?" 

^'  It  seems  healthy  enough,  Eppy ;  and 
poor  Phemie  was  a  little  quieter  when  I  left. 
'^iss  Livingstone  is  gone  home,  you  say  ?" 

**  Yes,  mem ;  is  that  the  young  leddy — 
her  that  they  ca'  Miss  Katerine  ?" 

**  No,  Eppy ;  she  is  another  Miss  Living- 
stone—a  cousin.  She  is  from  the  south 
coimtiy,  like  us." 

"Lovey  me!  wuU  she  be  frae  Carden- 
ndm?  weel  I  ken't  some  of  thae  Living- 
^nes — clever  men  they  were." 
''This  is  Miss  Livingstone  of  Glenruth." 
"  I  hae  heard  till  o'  Glenruth,  but  I  never 
*^  it ;  but  I  ken't  the  bonny  braes  o'  Car- 
^dm  wed,  when  I  was  a  slip  o'  a  lassie — 
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but  that's  no  yestreen.  I'm  thinkinj 
maun  be  a  bonnie  crater.  Her  voice  : 
the  wimplin'  o'  a  bum,  but  there's  son 
the  sound  o't." 

'^  She  has  come  through  a  great  d 


sorrow." 


"The  Lord  send   she  come  na  th 
mair,  the  bonnie  lamb." 


They  returned  the  next  day  to  Bn 
knowe.  Some  sort  of  order  and  decent 
been  restored,  but  the  old  people  die 
appear  to  have  stirred  from  their  places 
yesterday;  and  Davie  was  sitting  b; 
brother's  body,  over  which  he  had  spi 
new  blanket,  every  now  and  then  feelii] 
hand,  then  shrinking  back  as  before, 
and  pain  had  nearly  exhausted  the 
young  mother ;  she  was  lying  still,  and 
urged  to  take  anything : 

"  Oh  f  let  me  dee,  let  me  dee !"  wa 
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pitiful    cry.      "What  for  sud   I   lieve,  and 
Jamie  ganeT' 

'*  Vou  must  not  say  that ;  it  is  very 
''wied,"  said  a  grave,  dry  voice  by  the  bed- 
^^©1  which  Magdalen  recognised  as  that  of 
™ss  Mitchell,  the  sister  of  a  neighbouring 
Wrd- — a  good,  well-meaning,  but  injudicious 
person — who  could  pity,  but  could  not  sym- 
pathise. 

**  Tou  must  not  say  that ;  you  are  tempt- 
ing  the  Lord  to  punish  you  more  severely." 

**  Ochone  I    ochone  !    and  what  mair  can 
He  do  that  has  ta*en  Jamie  from  me." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  escaped  Miss 
MitcheU's  Ups. 

"  You  ought  to  rejoice,  poor,  blinded  crea- 
^**'^>  that  your  husband  is  taken  from  a 
'^orld  of  sin  and  sorrow,  at  least,  if  he  was 
P'^^paared  to  go ;  if  not,  it  is  awfiil  indeed ;  but 
y^  cannot  help  him  by  these  rebellious  cries 
^'^d  lamentations.  You  know  quite  well  that 
^^  deserve  all  the  correction  God  sends  us." 
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Miss  MitcheQ's  life  had  been  singularij 
exempt  from  trial ;  that  might  be  pasdy  thi 
reason  why  she  was  such  a  sorry  comforter. 

"  Waes  me !"  said  Mrs.  Innes ;  "  waes  me 
mem!  when  the  waal  is  fuU,  it  maun  rii 
ower.  Mistress  Livingstone,  mem/'  whis 
pered  she  to  Magdalen,  "  wiU  you  speak  U 
the  puir  lassie." 

Miss  Mitchell  rose  as  Magdalen  approadiec 
the  bed. 

"  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Livingstone,"  said  she, 
"  you  will  be  better  able  to  bring  this  poo: 
creature  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  per 
suade  her  to  listen  to  reason.  I  have  beei 
here  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  fear  I  mus 
go  now;  but  I  did  not  like  to  leave  hei 
among  her  poor,  ignorant  neighbours,  wh( 
only  encourage  her  to  give  way.  It  i 
dreadful  to  see  any  one  rebel  against  God's 
judgment  in  this  way,  and  shows  how  mud 
it  was  needed," 

Magdalen  was  not  sorry  that  Miss  Mit 
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dacffs  Vmdness  called  her  elsewhere ;  had  she 

ramdn^,  I   fear  she   would   have    classed 

Magdalen  among  the  "  ignorant  neighbours," 

fcr  certainly  she  made  no  attempt   to   get 

Pwr  Phemie  to  listen  to  reason ;  she  merely 

^k  hold  of  her  hands  as  before,  stroked 

^'^  gently,  now  and  then  repeating  a  verse 

^  a  psalm,  or  uttering  a  word  of  compassion. 

By  d^rees  the  anguished  spirit  grew  more 

^>  and  Magdalen  at  last  had  the  comfort 

^^seeing  her  after  a  passionate  flood  of  tears 

^  ^leep,  with  her  baby  in  her  bosom.    She 

^  hitherto  turned  away  her  head  when  her 

^^     was   brought  to  her;    but  Magdalen 

*  -    "  Phemie,   will   you   not  be  good  to 

"^^^  Ws  bairn  ?" 

^^^Tace  stood  by,  a  pitying  spectator.  How 
^^^y,  in  after  years,  her  memory  recalled 
^^^  scene. 


years,  her  memory  recalled 

they   passed  the  bed  of  death,  poor 
^^Arie  touched  Magdalen's  gown,  and  called 
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her  attention  to  a  new  blanket  which  was 
spread  over  the  corpse.  ^ 

"Jamie  'U  get  warm e'enow a wyte,"  said 
he,  half  inquiringly,  as  if  his  hopes  were 
beginning  to  fail,  and  needed  strengths 
ening. 

''  To  think  o'  the  puir  natural,"  said  Mrs. 
Innes,  who  followed  them  to  the  door, 
*'  naething  wad  serve  him,  Tam  telt  me,  but. 
he  beed  to  buy  a  blanket  wi'  the  siller  yes 
gied  him,  mem ;  and  when  the  merchants 
heard  o'  the  trouble  that's  here,  he  let  himi 
hae  it ;  and  when  he  gat  it,  he  came  hames 
het  fit,  and  laid  it  on  upon  Jamie,  and  he's 
sat  there  and  never  steered  sin  syne." 


O,  Grace,  is  not  that  a  sad  commentary" 
on  our  conversation  of  yesterday.  What  an 
accumulation  of  misery  in  that  one  room — 
death  and  sorrow,  and  anguish.  It  is  toe 
dreadftil." 
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it  ms,  indeed,  a  sight  to  make  one's 
^^^  ^e,"  said  Grace ;  but  we  saw  a  good 
"^  of  the  kindliness  we  were  speaking  of." 

''  ^^^  I  think  that  never  fails,  when  called 
'Of-  I  am  afraid  we  shall  see  nothing  here 
to  uaj^xess  you  favourably,"  continued  she, 
«  uk^y  stopped  at  the  door  of  another 
*^^^*^*K^;  but  I  must  go  in  to  ask  after  a 
Pw.  little  sick  boy. 

Ilow  is  Alick,  to-day,  Mrs.  Simson  ?" 
Ou !  mem,  he's  ay  compleenin'  on ;  hell 
^^  be  nae  better,  a  wyte." 

I  thought  he  was  better  the  last  time  I 
him.      Has  he  been  taking  the  medi- 

*  He  took  it  dose,    mem,  till  it  was  a' 
^^,  and  I  had  na  the  siller  to  get  mair." 
*    **  But  you  know  I  told  you  to  go  to  Dr. 
"^  Mcintosh,  and  ask  for  more  when  it  was 

*'  I  did  na  like,  mem,  to  pit  you  till  the 
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expense,  and  it's  no  use,  a  wyte.  He's  a  p 
crater,  mem ;  an'  it  wad  please  the.Loni 
tak  him  to  His  sel',  it  wad  be  a  blessing." 

'^  Mrs.    Simson,    you   ought  not  to 
that ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  what  wc 
be  blessings." 

^'  It's  true,  mem ;  but  he's  a  sair  burti 
on  puir  folk  that  has  to  win  their  bread,  i 
he's  sae  cankered  whiles,  I  kenna  whilk  wo 
to  turn." 

Magdalen  stopped  her  by  going  to 
poor  boy,  who  was  afflicted  with  hip  a 
plaint,  and  was  altogether  very  imhealt 
The  large  tears  were  stealing  down  his  chec 
but  there  was  an  expression  of  resentm 
mingled  with  the  sorrow  of  his  face." 

"  Do  you  think  the  medicine  did  ] 
good,  Alick ;  would  you  like  to  take  so 
more  ?" 

"  I  hae  taken  nane  o't,  mem." 

''  Not  taken  it— and  why  ?" 
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**  Wee  Geordie  brak  the  bottle,  and  mither 
»id  she  could  na  seek  mair." 

"  Mrs.  Simson,  you  told  me  he  had  taken 
it  constantly," 

^^     sure  I  thought  sae,  mem.     Alick, 
ye're  telling  a  lee." 

"  It'^  no  me  that's  tellin'  a  lee." 
"  Ai\^  I  y^^  iiae  sought  some  mair  from 
the  docstor  yestreen^  when  I  was  at  the  to\m, 
but  h^  was  aflF  to  Peter  Diack,  a'  folk's 
there  a  wyte.  Yell  hae  been  there  yersel', 
mem?** 

"Y^.  I  think  you  should  not  murmur 
at  yoiur  trial,  Mrs.  Simson,  when  you  con- 
sider theirs." 

"  Ay,  it's  a  pity  o'  them ;  but  they'll  find 

plenty  o'  help.     There  was  meat  and  claes 

firae  Invercarron,  and  siller  frae  Miss  Mitchell ; 

and  Davie,  the  natural,  gaed  by  wi'  a  braw 

new  blanket     It's   lang   or   sic  thmgs  'ill 

come  ither  fowks'  gate." 

VOL.  I.  T 
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''  I  know  of  none  in  such  sore  need  of  help 
at  present,  Mrs.  Simson." 

*^  They're  in  trouble,  nae  doot;  but  a  drackeiL« 
guid  man's  waur  nor  a  dead  ane  a  wyte." 

Magdalen  took  no  direct  notice   of  this 
remark,  but  said : 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Simson,  you  might  make 
your  house  look  more  comfortable.'     It's  a 
better  one  than  Peter  Diack's,  or  Eppy  Lori- 


mer's." 


"  Eppy  Lorimer  has  na  a  sma'  family  to 
keep  rampagin'  but  and  ben.  I  hae  envytd 
her  raony's  the  time." 

"  But  you  might  make  your  children  help 
you,  instead  of  letting  them  rampage.  Here's 
Peggy,  quite  old  enough  to  dean  the  house." 

"  Weel,  sae  I  tell  her  whiles,  but  she  disna 
mind." 

**  And  why  does  not  Janet  go  out  to  ser- 
vice? I  am  sure  she  might  have  got  a 
place  at  Martinmas." 
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''  'Deed,  mem,  I  tried  a'  the  kintra  side, 
and  could  na  get  her  hired." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Grant,  the  gardener's  wife  at 
hvercarron,  told  me  she  was  willing  to  hire 
Iwr,  but  you  would  not  consent.'* 

''I  could  na  think  to  let  my  bairn  gang  to 
^  a  tairmigan  o'  a  woman  as  yon ;  she 
^  hae  wrought  the  heart  out  o'  her." 

"If  that  was  your  only  reason,  I  think  it 
^  a  bad  one.  Mrs.  Grant  is  strict,  but 
not  severe ;  and  she  would  have  taught  Janet 
the  value  of  order  and  tidiness,  which  she  is 
not  likely  to  learn  at  home." 

"  Oh,  mem,  but  if  ye  ken't  what  it  is  to 
be  without  a  bawbee  in  the  house  frae  week's 
^d  to  week's  end,  as  I  hae  been  and  am  e'enow, 
ye  wadna  expeck  a  body  to  be  ay  redd  up, 
nke  them  that  has  their  year's  wage,  and  house 
^  yard,  and  coal  and  candle  for  naething." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have  no  money 
^  the  house  just  now,  Mrs.  Simson  ?" 

T  2 
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"  Not  a  bawbee,  mem,  as  I'm  a  leevii 
woman." 

''  Then  what  have  you  done  with  the  fi 
shillings  Miss  MitcheQ  gave  you  yesterday 
has  some  of  it  gone  for  this  ?"  said  she,  ta 
ing  up  a  suspicious  looking  black  boti 
which  stood  on  the  dresser.  ^'  Mrs.  Simso 
your  husband  is  not  likely  to  give  up  tl 
whisky  while  you  supply  him  with  it 
home." 

Mrs.  Simson  had  not  a  word  to  say 
reply,  but  just  as  Magdalen  was   going 
leave  the  house,  she  rushed  past  her,  to  intc 
cept  some  one  who  was  coining  in.     It  w 
her  eldest  daughter — a  girl  of  seventeen- 
carrying  an  infant. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Simson !"  exclaimed  Ma 
dalen,  then,  as  she  saw  the  girl's  shame-bur 
face ;  "  So  this  is  the  reason  Janet  could  n 
go  to  service.  Oh,  for  shame !  for  sham< 
to  add  sin  to  sin  by  such  falsehoods." 
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**  A  wyte  I  was  na  gaun  to  tell  o'  the  puir 
*^^e's  misfortm,  and  her  my  ain  bairn,"  was 
*«e  somewhat  suUen  reply.  "  There's  waur 
^^1*  her  that  gets  nae  blame.  Yell  no  be 
^  giem*  me  the  sifler  for  Alick's  draps, 
^exu,"  continued  she,  her  voice  changed  to  a 
^hine. 

*  *  I  win  send  the  medicine,  Mrs.  Simson," 
^tS  Magdalen,  and  left  the  house. 


**That  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  family," 

s^d  she,  as  they  walked  homewards.     "  I 

server  can  trust  a  word  that  woman  says. 

l^Uplidty  is  not  unfirequent  in  her  class,  and 

^^heartens   one  more   than  anything   else; 

^*^t  I  never  have  found  one  who  told  such 

^^^^le&ced  and  systematic  falsehoods  as  Mrs. 

^ii&80D,  or  whom  it  was   so  impossible  to 

^^*^  m  any  way.     I  had  some  hopes  of  the 

^^  girl,  who  is  one   of  those  common 

^^^airacters  which  take  their  tone  from  those 
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around.  Had  she  been  in  good  Mrs.  Grant's 
service,  she  might  have  been  saved.  Oh, 
dear!  oh,  dear!  how  sad  it  is!  Sin  and 
sorrow  on  every  side !  I  have  given  you  a 
melancholy  introduction  to  our  poor  neigb- 
bours,  Grace." 

''  Old  Eppy  is  an  exception,"  said  Grace. 
"  What  a  very  beautiful  countenance  diat  old 
woihan  has;  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
cheerful  tone  in  which  she  spoke  of  herself, 
and  the  intense  pity  which  she  appeared  to 
feel  for  her  neighbours." 

"  Yes ;  Eppy  is  a  remarkable  character. 
She  has  gone  through  almost  every  species 
of  trial  and  suffering,  yet  her  cheerfulness 
never  fails — her  trust  in  God  never  falters ; 
and  she  has,  what  is  much  more  uncommon 
in  her  class  than  kindliness  and  sympathy — 
she  has  judgment  and  discretion.  Before 
she  was  bed-ridden,  she  was  the  nurse  and 
consoler  of  the  whole  coimtry  side." 
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She  is  not  a shire  woman,  surely  ? 

^^^  dialect  is  quite  diflferent." 

**  No ;    she    is   a    Lowlander ;    our    first 

^<2<]uaintanceship  grew  out  of  that.     I  found 

^    knew  my  forbears^  and  could  tell  me 

^^g  histories  of  the  '  Auld  Douglases.'     She 

loiovrs  Cardenholm,  too;   but  I  think  you 

i«ver  were  there,  Grace  ?" 

•*  No,"  said  Grace.  "  1  had  been  wery 
tittle  away  from  Glenruth  until  I  went  to 
AsHby.  But  you  must  know  Cardenholm — 
it  is  a  fine  place,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  Yes ;  it  has  fine  timber  and  a  beautiful 
glen;  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was 
there/' 

**  Did  you  know  the  family  ?" 

**I  used  to  know  them  well — the   elder 

^^^  that  is — Basil  and  his  sister.     He  and  I 

^^  to  be  playfellows.     She  is  a  good  deal 

younger.     Poor  Basil !  he  is  a  very  amiable 

^^^^toxrtf  and  has  a  great  deal  of  character, 
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though   his   appearance  is   so   little   in 
favour." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Grace,  "  I  liked 
appearance  better  than  his  father's,  though 
is  what  would  be  called  a  handsome  m 
There  was  something  so  courteous  ab 
Mr.  Livingstone — so  unmistakeably  gen 
manlike — I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  ti 
but  Jiave  often  recalled  since  the  impress 
he  left  with  me,  though  our  intercoi 
was  so  very  brief." 

"  He  15  a  thorough  gentleman,"  said  M 
dalen,  "  and  his  courtesy  is  of  the  higl 
order,  springing  from  the  heart — in  hon 
preferring  others.  Basil  Livingstone  i 
true  Christian,  and  has  more  real  humi 
than  almost  any  one  I  ever  knew." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


-TVo  years  kter,   I   again   found  mysdf 
^^    tuvercarron  (I  generaHy  paid  an  annual 
^^^t),   and  this  time  the  house  was  full  of 
^^^Upany.     Lord  and  Lady  Daventry,  Cap- 
^in    Clavering,   Miss   Ferrars,    and    divers 
^hers  who  came  and  went.     George  Living- 
stone also,  was  at  home,  as   well  as  those 
^ilready  known  to  you,   the   elements  of  a 
very  agreeable  party;   yet,  somehow   things 
appeared  to    be   out  of  joint,    and  it   was 
sometime  before    I    discovered    what    was 
^ng.    The  result,  however,  of  much  ob- 
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servation  from  the  chimney-corner  was  this : 
No,  dearest  reader,  on  second  thoughts,  I 
will  not  tell  you  in  so  many  words,  thit 
were  an  insult  to  your  understanding,  as  if 
you  could  not  form  your  own  conchisioiis 
upon  what  I  heard  and  saw;  so  let  that 
suffice. 

John  Livingstone  was  pale  and  wan,  and 
ill  at  ease — of  course  he  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Grace  —  they  had  been 
snowed  up  together  at  Invercarron  all  the 
winter,  and  how  could  he  escape ;  and  she, 
there  was  at  times  a  troubled  expression 
in  her  usually  calm  eye,  that  I  had  not 
observed  formerly,  though  it  often  was  sad 
and  tearful  Doubtless,  I  said  to  myself, 
these  two  are  in  love.  I  saw  how  it  would 
be ;  but  how  are  they  to  marry,  poor  dears, 
it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  shook  my 
head  despondingly.  Katherine  was,  appa- 
rently, in  very  high  spirits ;  but  it  was  not 
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bH   gold  that  glittered  there,    I    could   see 

that      Magdalen's  pale  face  looked  graver 

ttum  usual ;  but  then  she  had  a  voyage  to 

India  in  prospect,  that  involved  parting  with 

bflrduldren.    This  explained  also,  the  deeper 

shadow  on   Lady  Livingstone's  face,  for  to 

lofle  sight  of  Francis  was  nearly  as  severe  a 

trial  as  she  could  know.     At  her  age  such 

separations   are  hard    to   bear;  it   is    only 

youth  who    can   think   of  meeting    again. 

Poor  Francis,  too,  felt  probably  that  he  might 

not  return,    or  returning,   might  miss  her 

from  her  accustomed  place.      I  thought   I 

could  read  some  such  thoughts  as  these,  as 

I  watched    his  look    of    earnest    affection 

filed  on   her  face.      But  this  did  not   ac- 

wunt  for     the    depth   of    George  Living- 

ibme's  despondency,  still  less  for   the  un- 

^somfortable  restlessness   of  Lady  Daventry, 

Idnd-hearted,  sympathising  little  soul,   as  I 

'Qmiw  her  to  be.     Meanwhile  we  all  tried 
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very  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we-f^ 
were  enjoying  extremely  this  lovely  autumn,  m 
It  was  glorious  weather,  and  InvercaiTon  unm 
its  greatest  beauty,  as  Northern  Scottishfl 
scenery  is  in  August  and  September.  W^ 
shot,  and  fished,  and  rode,  and  walked,  ani 
had  pic-nics  on  the  tops  of  aU  the  hiDs^ 
and  in  the  bottom  of  aU  the  glens  within  a 
dozen  miles  round.  I  never  saw  so  much 
gaiety,  or  so  little  cheerfulness  at  Inver- 
carron. 


Could  Miss  Ferrars  be  aware  that  Lady 
Livingstone  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  little 
drawing-room,  with  the  doors  open,  and  con- 
sequently within  ear-shot,  when  she  held  this 
apparently  confidential  conversation  with 
Lady  Daventry  ?  She  must  have  forgotten 
that  she  had  seen  us  there  half-an-hour 
before,  and  that  we  had  no  means  of  egress, 
except  through  the  drawing-room. 
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"  Do  you  not  think  Miss  Livingstone  very 
beautiful,  dear  Lady  Daventry  ? — the  cousin, 
I  mean — some  people  say,  she  has  only  one 
exjvession,  hut  really,  I  think  she  is  quite 
lovely ;  I  should  like  so  much  to  know  her." 
Lady  Daventry    opened  her   large,  blue 
eyes  a  little  wider,  wondering  perhaps,  as  I 
did  also,  what  further  opportunities  of  know- 
ing a  person  Miss  Ferrars  could  desire,  after 
living  five  weeks  under  the  same  roof,  and 
thus  made  reply, 

*'  Oh,  I  think  her  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
tare  I  ever  beheld;  I  long  so  to  get  her 
up  to  London — ^how  she  will  turn  the  men's 
heads;  but  I  thought  you  must  know  her 
veiy  well  by  this  time.  I  am  sure  I  feel 
*s  if  I  did,  who  have  only  been  here  ten 
davs." 

"  Ah !  but  then  you  know  there  is  a  great 
"ifferenoe  between  us,  dearest  Lady  Daven- 
^\  and    then    I   think  she  is   rather   an 
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uncertain,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  a  reserved 
person.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  she  was 
very  fond  of  me,  and  then  I  seem  to  have 
said  or  done  something  displeasing  to  her. 
But  of  course,  she  is  in  an  embarrassing' 
position  here." 

Again  Lady  Daventry's  eyes  opened  wider. 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  she,  "  that  I  quite 
understand  what  you  mean.  Miss  Living- 
stone appears  to  me  so  completely  Venfant 
de  maison  here,  they  are  all  so  fond  of  her, 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  and  then  they  are 
such  dear  kind  people.  How  I  do  delight 
in  Katharine." 

"  Oh,  Katherine  is  what  I  call  charming. 
I  dote  upon  her  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Ferrars, 
ecstaticaUy ;  ''  plain  as  she  is,  do  you  know 
I  sometimes  admire  her  face  more  than  Miss 
Livingstone's." 

"  Plain !  can  you  call  Katherine  plain,  with 
such  eyes,  and  such  a  mouth  and  chin,  and 
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r-varying  expression  ?     I  love  Kathe- 
B  fiane.     But  do  tell  me  what  you  mean 
itaoe  livingstoDe's  embarrassing  position 
urelyy  they  are  all  very  fond  of  her  ?" 
Ebcactly,  dear  Lady  Daventry,  it  is  just 

they  are  so  fond  of  her.  It  is  easy  to 
that  both  Captain  Livingstone  and  his 
her  are  desperately  in  love  with  her ;  and 
opinion  is,  that  she  does  not  know  which 
hem  to  choose,  or  whether  it  will  not  be 
er  to  wait  till  she  goes  to  London,  and 
it  higher  game.  But  you  know,  '  a  bird 
;he  hand,'  and  here  she  has  two  birds 
ly  limed.  I  rather  suspect  she  likes  the 
guardsman  best ;  but  then,  you  know,  of 
two,  Mr.  Livingstone,  is  the  better  parti ; 

what  will  poor  Lady  Livingstone  say, 

;n  she  finds  it  all  out,  for  she  can't  endure 

sons  to  be  made  unhappy,  and  either  way, 

or  both  of  them  must  be  miserable ;  be- 

s  that,  it  would  be  a  wretched  marriage 
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for  either  of  them.  Miss  livingstone  hai 
nothing  but  her  beauty,  and  that  won't 
clothe  and  feed  a  fiimily,  even  if  she  an 
settle  it  upon  her  children." 

Lady  Daventry's  eyes  did  not  open  at  th 
end  of  this  speech.  She  appeared  to  b 
looking  for  something  on  the  carpet — he 
worsted  needle,  probably. 

"  But  are  you  sure — I  mean,  have  yo 
seen  anything — ^that  is  to  say,  do  you  thin 
it  is  qxiite  certain  ?  because,  you  know,  on 
fancies  these  sort  of  things  sometimes ;  but 
certainly,  it  is  probable  enough.  Does  Mrs 
Livingstone  think  there  is  anything  in  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Livingstone  is  a  great  deal  to 
cautious  to  say  what  she  thinks  on  such 
delicate  subject.  She  would  not  like  to  mi 
herself  up  in  the  matter ;  but  iffcan  see  he 
watchmg  them.  It  would  be  very  'difficul 
to  blind  her.  Now,  I  am  so  unsuspicious 
that  unless  a  thing  is  unmistakeable,  I  neve 
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^d  it  out»  but  Katherine  as  much  as  told 

^^3  that  both  her  brothers'  hearts  were  gone 

— onty,  by  the  bye,  she  begged  me  to  say 

Qothii^  about  it;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  safe 

^^^h  you,  dearest  Lady  Daventry,  you  won't 

ii^iake  any  aUusion   to  it.      We  must  see 

**^€^  result  soon.     You  leave  this  on  Thurs- 

^^y ,  don't  you  ?     I  am  ^  sorry,  but  I  shall 

be  going  myself.     I  hope  you  will  let 

oome  and  see  you  in  town.     I  shall  be 

^^^re  next  spring  with  my  cousin,  Julia  Stan- 

"^^pe.     You  know  her,  don't  you?     Is  she 

a  darling?" 

Orace   and    Katherine    had    entered   the 


as  Miss  Ferrers  had  prophesied  the 

^P^edy  elucidation  of  the  mystery  she  had 

^^losed.      Her    concluding    sentences,    as 

^^^y  be  obsen^,  gave  no  clue  to  what  had 

gone  before,  and  enabled  her  in  an  uncon- 

^^f^ed  voice  (at  which  I  really  marvelled 

VOL  1.  u 
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and  admired)  thus  to  address  the  fair  subj( 
of  discussion. 

''  Dearest  Miss  Livingstone,  I  hope  you 
going  with  us  to  the  ball  to-night  ?  Katbe — 
rine  dear,  have  your  persuasions  been  sue* 
cessful?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  was  the  ready  reply ;  "  ^e 
is  going.  I've  settled  it  all.  Now,  Grace, 
you  needn't  say  any  more  about  it,  you 
promised  you  would  go  with  me  to  one  ball, 
and  I  won't  be  thrown  over;  besides,  it's 
very  bad  for  her  to  sit  moping  here  with  the 
elderly  parties,  instead  of  associating  with  her 
species — isn't  it,  Lady  Daventry  ?" 

Lady  Daventry,  thus  appealed  to,  looked 
up  at  Grace  with  a  peculiar  inquiring  dis- 
trustfiil  expression,  but  it  passexi  away  almost 
immediately  ;  it  could  not  live  under  the  pure 
light  of  that  calm,  truthful  eye;  and  with 
th(*  eager  kindness  natural  to  her,  she  seconded 
Kntherine's  wishes,  or  rather  commands. 
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_  • 

Grace  evidently  would  rather  have  stayed 
at  home.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  soon  to 
forget  a  great  sorrow ;  and  although  at  Inver- 
camn,  soothed  by  the  affection  with  which 
she  had  been  received,  she  was  cheerful,  and 
even  happy,  especially  in  the  family  circle,  her 
qririts  were  not  equal  to  the  enjoyment  of 
gaiety,  and  instead  of  being  excited,  she  was 
depressed. 

"  She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew. 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it." 

Katherine,  who  always  sought  for  com- 
panionship in  everything,  was  very  lu-gent 
^^h  her  to  go  to  various  parties  in  the 
^hbourhood,  but  she  had  hitherto  evaded 
compliance,  with  a  half-promise  to  go  for 
^"^i  and  this  was  likely  to  be  the  last ;  and 
^h«  did  not  like  to  stand  out  longer,  as 
Catherine's  affectionate  heart  appeared  really 
set  upon  her  going.      Katherine   was   very 

u  2 
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proud  of  Grace's  beauty,  and  delighted  in  lool 
ing,  and  making  others  look  at  her ;  also  sir- 
loved  her  dearly,  and  whomsoever  she  lo¥( 
Katherine  desired  to  have  continually  at  her  sk 

So  it  was  settled  Grace  was  to  go  to 
ball.     As  it  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  ^m 
John  protested  against  being  early,  the  youi^ 
people  did  not  dress  until  after  dinner ;  and^ 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
toilette,   Lady   Livingstone,   being   en  petit 
cornice  with  Magdalen  and  myself,  thus  begun: 

"Magdalen,  have  you  observed  anything 
between  Grace  and  George  or  John?     Mr. 

D ,  you  heard  what  Miss  Ferrers  was 

saying  to  Lady  Daventry  this  morning?  I  can 
hardly  believe  it — and  yet  I  think  there  must 
be  something  in  it,  too,  for  certainly  I  have 
not  thought  either  of  them  looking  well 
lately.     Oh,  dear,  why  was  I  not  told  of  it  ?" 

"  But  I  do  not  see,  dear  Lady  Livingstone, 
what  you  could  have  done,  even  if  it  is  as 
Miss  Ferrers  supposes  ;  but  she  may  be  mis- 
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takes,  akhough  it  certainly  need  not  surprise 


one." 


''Surprise  one,  dear  me,  no,  one  need 
^^  be  surprised  at  any  girl  falling  in  love 
with  engaging  young  men  like  George  and 
John ;  but  just  somehow  I  never  thought  of 
^  It  ig  no  mistake  of  Adela's,  however, 
"V 1  heard  her  say  that  Katherine  told  her. 
1  must  question  Katherine  about  it.  It's  very 
^  that  monkey  never  tells  me  anything." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  said  Kathe- 
'iDe  had  told  her  ?"  asked  Magdalen. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  sure ;  you  heard  her,  Mr. 

D— — ,  as  well  as  I  did.     But  now,  what  is 

to  be  done  ?  because  you  know  John  will  be 

b&e  tin  after  Christmas,  and  George  all  the 

winter:  it  will  never  do  for  Grace  to  remain. 

Do  you  know  if  she  has  answered  that  Mrs. 

Onslow's  letter  ?" 

"  I  know  she  has  not,  it  did  not  require 
an  immediate  answer ;  she  was  talking  to  me 
on  the  subject  this  very  day." 
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'^  Well,  and  did  you  make  out  whether 
was  George  or  John  she  liked  best  ?" 

I  saw  the  faintest  perceptible  smile  hirid 
about  the  comers  of  Magdalen's  mouth, 
she  replied  to  this : 

^*  I  meant  that  Grace  was  speaking  to  me 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Onslow's  letter.  You  kn 
it  contained  an  invitation  to  pay  a  long  visi 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  advised  her  to  i 
cept  it  ?" 

"  Why,  I  was  inclined  to  do  so,  foi 
think  Grace  ought  to  keep  up  these  * 
friendships  of  her  family.  Mrs.  Onslow 
a  most  kind  person,  and  in  really  gc 
society ;  and  she  would  also  have  the  advs 
tage  of  masters,  which  I  know  she  woi 
like, — ^which  I  set  before  her ;  but — " 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  suppose  she  won't  go  fri 
this  now  ?" 

Again  I  marked  the  furtive  smile. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  she  gave  as  1 
reasons  against  accepting  the  invitation,  tl 
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^hen  she  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  you 
seemed  unwilliiig  that  she  should  leave  this ; 
^nd  I  am  sure  your  wishes  would  be  decisive 
^th  her,  she  feels  so  very  much  your  kind- 
ness and  aflFection." 

**  She  is  really  a  very  sweet  girl ;  and  I  am 
^^>re  if  there  was  but  the  wherewithal,  I  could 
^ot  wish  anything  better  than  that  she  should 
^any  one  of  my  sons;  but  as  things  are,  it 
^ould  never  do.  I  remember  now  her  speak- 
^^  to  me  the  other  day,  and  I  thought  it  a 
pity  that  she  should  go  away  for  the  winter 
^"^^he  is  such  a  good  companion  for  Kathe- 

*  

^^e,  and  Katherine  would  miss  her  so  mUch; 
^deed,  we  all  should,  for  she  is  a  most 
amiable  creature ;  but  then  I  knew  nothing 
of  aD  this,  she  never  hinted  it  to  me." 

''Dear  lady!  I  don't  think  she  has  the 
i&ost  distant  conception  of  what  you  allude 
to,  in  fact  I  am  certain  she  has  not." 

"*  Magdalen  !  she  must  know  if  she  is  in 
^  and  who  she  is  in  love  with." 
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*'  But  I  don't  believe  she  is  in  love  at  all, 
— certainly  not  with  either  George  or  Jcdm." 

"  You  don't  think  she  is  in  love ;  then 
why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ?  you  think  it  is 
all  an  imagination  of  Adela  Ferrers*  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  speaking  rather  of 
their  being  in  love  with  Grace : — there  may  be 

truth  in  that,  at  least  as  regards  George. 
John's  affection  for  her  is  at  present  quite 
brotherly,  if  I  am  a  judge  of  these  things." 

*'  Well,  there's  some  comfort  in  that,  but 

still  I  think  it  would  be  better  she  did  not 

.    stay  here  this  winter.       I  don't  believe  she 

woidd  be  able  to  resist  George  much  longar." 

The  comers  of  Magdalen's  mouth  threat- 
ened to  become  quite  unmanageable ;  however, 
she  reduced  them  to  order,  and  resumed  : 

"  Then,  shall  I  advise  Grace  to  speak  to 
you  again  before  declining  Mrs.  Onslow  ?" 

"  Yes,  do  so,  my  dear ;  or  you  can  say  you 
have  been  speaking  to  me  about  it.     I  am 
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9iiie  dear  that  she  had  better  go,  fin^herovm 
at«  as  wdl  as  for  Gewge's." 

fWther  discussion   of   the    subject    was 

^^'ped  by  the  entrance  of  the  ball-goers,  one 

^  one.    As  they  stood  together  waiting  for 

^  c^airiages,  I  thought  that  seldom,  even  in 

I^don — that  garden  of  the  fiEorest  flowers  of 

lo^^^Uness — had  I  seen  so  handsome  a  group. 

I  have  already  described  my  beautiful  Grace ; 

^to-^night,  dressed  in  pure  white,  of  some 

^phoDous  material,  and  with  the  light  of  a 

l^p  Ming  on  her  pale  golden  hair,  she  did 

look  so  like  an  angel — I  know  the  comparison 

is  a  hackn^ed  one,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 

never  felt  inclined  to  apply  it  to  the  outward 

a()pearance  of  any  one  but  her. 

Then  Lady  Daventry  was  one  of  Ere's 
lovdiest  daughters — ^with  large  loving  blue 
eyes,  and  the  sweetest  mouth,  an  under  lip 
which  looked  '^  as  though  a  bee  had  newly 
stung  it" — ^and,  truly,  if  a  bee  had  gone 
there  in  search  of  honey,  I  think  he  deserved 
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blame  only  on  the  score  of  ingratitude — sui 
a  complexion,  and  such  showers  of  nut-bro 
ringlets,  and  such  a  winning  ingenuous 


pression  in  her  fisdr  face.     It  was  a  swe>^^ 
nature — ^but  alas ! 

Miss  Ferrers  was  a  dear  brunette,  with 
quantities  of  silky  black  hair  wound  round  a 
small  but  rather  peculiarly  shaped  head,  a 
delicate  aquiline  nose,  handsome  dark  eyes, 
which  were  spoilt  by  being  set  in  the  Mephisto- 
phelian  angle,  and  their  expression  was  not 
redeemed  by  that  of  her  mouth  ;  but  she  had 
beautiful  teeth,  and  was  altogether  a  person 
to  be  remarked  in  a  room — always  so  per- 
fectly well-dressed,  whatever  the  occasion. 

The  cavalieri,  with  one  exception,  were  not 
unworthy  of  such  fair  dames.  Lord  Daventry 
was  a  distinguished-looking  man,  and  Captain 
Clavering  was  very  handsome,  so  was  George 
Livingstone ;  but  the  friend  of  the  family, 
dear  reader,  is,  he  ventures  to  flatter  himself, 
more  useM  than  ornamental. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

^ELL,  young  ladies,  did  you  enjoy 
your^ves  last  night?"  said  Lady  Living- 
^^e  at  a  late  breakfast  next  morning.  *'  I 
appose  you  all  had  plenty  of  partners  ?" 

**  Oh,  it  was  such  a  capital  ball,"  answered 
Kathie's  ready  voice ;  "  but,  mamma,  Grace 
^^  so  stupid;  there  were  men  by  scores 
^yixjg  to  dance  with  her,  and  she  would 
neither  polk  nor  waltz ;  she  crawled  through 
^Ut  three  quadrilles.  I  believe  she  has 
^liscientious  scruples — stuff !" 

"All    the  quadrilles    that   were    danced, 
^^e,"  said  Grace,  with  a  smile,  "  besides 
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country-dance   and   reels,  and  then   I 
so  tired  I  could  not  have  done  more ;  beside 
as  I  never  learned  either  polka  or  waltz,  urn.  ^ 
scruples,  as  you  call  them,  were  not  alto- 
gether out  of  place." 

"  Never  learned !  Then  why  haven't  you 
made  the  boys  teach  you,  aD  the  time  you 
have  been  here;  what  else  are  they  made 
for  ?  *' 

"  I  wish  other  young  ladies  were  restrained 
by  similar  considerations,"  observed  George. 
"I  had  a  very  heavy  handful  in  one  who 
shall  be  nameless,  and  she  coolly  observed 
to  me,  after  our  exhibition  was  over,  that  it 
was  the  first  time  she  ever  tried  the  valse  a 
deux  temps.^^ 

"  I  thought  that  young  lady  appeared  to 
have  formed  a  very  vague  conception  of  time, 
Kathie:  but  vou  were  not  so  badlv  oflf  as 
I  was,  George,  when  my  partner,  who  shall 
also  be  nameless,  insisted  on  poUdng  to  the 
deux  temps  waltz,  and  brought  me  into  colli- 
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^ion   with  every  other  couple.      I   expected 
^ery  minute  to  be  rolling  on  the  floor." 
**  Somebody  did  get  a  feU,     Who  was  it  ?" 
*'  I  could  not  find  out/'  said  Miss  Ferrers : 
"I  sLsked  several  people,  but  no  one  knew." 

* '   How  ghastly  you  all  look !"  exclaimed 

Katlnerine ; "  do  let  us  have  the  horses,  and  ride 

up    t;hehilL    It's  the  only  thing  after  a  ball." 

**  Now,  Katherine,  do  not  be  so  domineer- 

'^    Just  let  people  please  themselves.     I 

sure  Lady  Daventry  does  not  look  fit 

^    inde  up  Ben-Ard." 

^ '  Oh !  I  should  like  it  of  all  things/'  said 
*-^ciy  Daventry. 

But  she  did  look  very  weary  and  woebe- 
S^ne,  this  morning.     What  was  the  matter 
^th  Lady  Daventry  ? 
"  Then  let  us  all  go/'  resumed  Kathie. 
"  Just  be  quiet,  Katherine ;  you  are  always 
for  settling  everything.     I  want  Grace  to  go 
with  me  in  the  carriage  to  Pitrossie.     I  am 
sore  she  is  too  tired  to  take  such  a  ride." 


much  as  possible  from  the 
rnixaLrini^  sons.  But  lu 
doomed  to  be  frustrated, 
son  Francis. 

"  Won't  any  other  day  < 
at  Pitrossie,  mother?     We 
such   another   chance  for  '. 
think   a  ride   would   do   C 
than  a  drive." 

He  carried  his  point.  ] 
carried  his  point  with  his  n 

So  the  horses  were  ordere 
went  to  put  on  their  ridinj 
a  lovely  autumn  day,  and 
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readied  the  top,  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
night  were  foigotten,  and  care  left  f^  «be- 
lowus. 

After  an  hour  or  more  spent  among  the 
^hest  crags  of  Ben-Ard,  whence  the  eye 
^^ept  from  the  Northern  Sea  far  into  the 

''magnificent    moimtains    of  shire,    we 

mounted  to  retmn  homeward.  Lord  Daven- 
*iy>  having  letters  to  write  by  that  day's  post, 
rode  on,  the  rest  of  the  party  followed  more 
leisurely. 

John  Livingstone  reined  up  to  join  Mag- 
^^n  and  Lady  Daventry,  who  had  fallen 
^^^d.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  those  in 
^vance  were  startled  and  terrified  by  the 
s^ht  of  two  riderless  horses  galloping  down 
^^  hill ;  and  retracing  their  steps  a  few  hun- 
^  yards  they  found  Lady  Daventry 
stretched  on  the  groimd,  and  her  companions 
landing  over  her  with  faces  as  pale  as  h(ir 
own.  John's  wore  an  expression  of  agony 
not  to  be  described. 
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"  For  her  sake,  control  yourself,"  I  heard 
Magdalen  murmur.  Then  she  added  aloud : 
''  Do  not  raise  her  head,  it  may  be  but  a  feint 
— ^here,  wet  this  handkerchief." 

''Magdalen,  what  has  happened?"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Livingstone :  ''  how  was 
this  ?" 

"  Her  horse  fell,  and  I  fear  her  head  has 
been  struck ;  but  perhaps  she  is  only  stunned. 
Francis,  send  James  for  Dr.  Maclean,  and  go 
yourself  for  the  carriage  ;  you  will  best  break 
it  to  your  mother  and  poor  Lord  Daventry — 
We  must  get  her  home  at  once.  Some  more 
water — quick!  dear  John,  she  is  opening 
her  eves — she  is  not  dead!  Oh!  God  be 
thanked !" 

Every  one  echoed  Magdalen's  thanksgiving 
— and  as  for  poor  John,  his  tears  were 
streaming  fast,  which  surprised  me,  when  I 
had  time  to  think  of  it,  for  I  had  alwavs 
thought  John  was  remarkably  cool  and  com- 
posed on  all  emergencies. 
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Magdalen  sent  us  all  to  the  nearest  cot- 
tage to  procure  some  means  of  carrying  Lady 
Daventry  homewards.  John  staid  to  supply 
her  with  water ;  a  faint  flush  mantled  the 
lady's  deathlike  cheek  as  she  opened  her 
€j'es;  but  when  we  returned  she  lay  still  and 
pale  as  before. 

It  was  only  a  swoon,  however,  her  shoulder 
was  dislocated  and  she  was  severely  bruised ; 
hut  no  more  serious  mischief  had  been  done 
"Enough,  however,  to  shake  her  delicate 
^e,  and  retain  her  at  Invercarron  for 
several  weeks.  Her  lord  meanwhile,  finding 
^  danger  w^as  to  be  apprehended,  and  having 
"Dportant  business  at  home,  left  her  with 
tkose  kind  firiends  in  whom,  as  he  told  Lady 
Wngstone,  he  had  every  confidence. 


This  catastrophe  and  a  change  in  the 
weather,  put  an  end  to  out-of-door  amuse- 
ments, and  indeed  to  our  gaieties  generally, 

VOL.    I.  X 
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at  which  Kathie  grieved  a  good  deal ;  for  as 
I  have  already  hinted  she  was  not  much 
given  to  domestic  avocations,  and  excepting 
reading,  had  scarcely  any  in-door  employment 
As  long  as  she  had  any  one  to  talk  to,  how- 
ever, she  could  get  through  the  day,  and 
Adela  Ferrers  was  always  ready  to  amnae 
her  with  piquante  anecdotes  of  London  life, 
in  which  she  began  to  take  more  interest 
than  Magdalen  thought  good  for  her;  but 
Magdalen  was  much  occupied  at  this  time, 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  spare  time  with 
Lady  Daventry  in  whom  she  was  much 
interested.  One  day,  however,  she  found  aik 
opportunity  to  admonish  both  the  young 
ladies  on  the  subject,  though  her  speech  was 
addressed  only  to  Kathie.  They  had  been 
discussing  pretty  freely  the  character  of  a 
celebrated  beauty,  whose  conduct  by  some 
was  suspected  of  more  than  levity. 

"  Dear  Kathie,"  said  Magdalen,  *'  I  wisb 
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you  would  not  repeat  such  things,  even  to 
me;  it  is  such  a  pernicious  habit,  and  it 
grows  upon  one  insensibly.  I  wish  you 
would  not  listen  to  those  wicked  stories." 

'^But,  Maudlin,  I  knew  them  all  before, 
ttd  I  don't  believe  them;  besides,  Mrs. 
MacaDister  was  only  telling  me  what  was 
sud  of  Lady  Barbara  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sheffield,  who  is  known  to  be  the  greatest 
scandal^monger  in  Christendom.  Mrs.  Ma- 
QUister  does  not  believe  them  herself." 

"  Then  why  repeat  them  ?  it  is  only  giving 
^  scandal  a  wider  circulation." 

"  Why,  she  wanted  me  to  know  on  whose 
wthority  they  rested,  and  to  contradict  them." 

"  She  might  have  done  that  without  enter- 
^  into  detail ;  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  8ay, '  I  do  not  believe  the  stories  against 
J^y  Barbara,  they  rest  on  no  better  autho- 
rity than  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Sheffield.' " 

**  But   I   am    afraid,"   interposed    Adela, 

X  2 
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'*  that  they  rest  on  too  broad  a  foundation  of 
truth  to  be  generally  disbelieved.  I  am  sure 
I  liked  Lady  Barbara  very  much ;  but  sudi 
shocking  things  were  said  of  her,  really  one 
did  not  like  to  be  acquainted  with  her — 
though  I  don't  believe  half  of  them  were  true, 
and  they  might  be  altogether  false." 

"  Then  I  think  one  might  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  poor  thing;  so  young 
and  beautiful,  and  I  fear  not  very  happfly 
married.  I  thought  you  were  very  intimate 
with  her,  Miss  Ferrers  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  know,  afler  the  first  esclandre 
had  died  away  a  little,  and  when  she  was 
received  at  Court,  it  was  nobody's  business 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  her ;  but  everybody 
believes  the  story  about  the  ch^ltelaine,  and 
that  could  never  be  explained.  In  fact,  I 
have  no  doubt  she  was  terribly  indiscreet, 
poor  dear." 

"  Indiscreet  perhaps,  there  is  however  a 
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Afference,  which  it  seems   to  me  is   often 
oveiiookedy  between  indiscretion   and  guilt. 
But  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  dear 
Katiiie,  is  the  evil  of  giving  any  countenance 
to  scandal,  be  it  true  or  false ;  it  cannot  pos- 
fibjy  do  good,  it  may  do  incalculable  mischief, 
^d  the  effect  of  such  conversation  on  one's 
own  mind  is  always  hurtful.     I  often  think, 
''^th  a  shudder,  how  completely  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  most  innocent  woman  is  at  the 
niercy  of  an  unscrupulous  tongue.     What, 
for  instance,   do   you   or  I  know  of  Lady 
Barbara  Vane,  except  what  we  have  heard 
{n)m  Mrs.  Macallister  and  others  ?    She  may 
be  innocent ;   but  we  have  learned  to  look 
^n  her  as  suspected,  for  it  is  impossible 
^together  to  resist  the  impression  which  sue  h 
sbmes  make  upon  the  mind." 

"1  believe  it  is  generally  granted,"  said 
Adda,  "  that  no  one  is  suspected  without 
having  given  some  cause,  and  I  am  sure  poor 
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dear  Lady  Barbara's  best  friend  woidd  scaiody 
maintain  that  she  had  given  no  cause." 

''  That  may  be,  and  I  dare  say,  as  a  general 
rule,  there  is  truth  in  it ;  but  when  you  re- 
flect how  quickly  an  ill-natured  story  is  taken 
up — ^how  little  careful  we  are  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  that  which  we  hear  or  repeat — ^how 
thoughtlessly  we  often  speak,  and  how  ready 
we  are  to  believe  the  worst  of  each  other — 
I  think  you  must  grant  that  it  is  a  rule  liable 
to  many  exceptions ;  imless  we  know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  slandered  person  to  be  above 
suspicion — we  are  too  ready  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  must  be  some  foundation 
for  the  story ;  and  though  a  woman  may 
live  down  scandal^  it  may  not  the  less  have 
cost  her  many  bitter  moments,  and  lost  her 
the  friendship  of  those  who  shim  the  society 
of  a  suspected  woman." 

"  And  no  great  loss  that,  I  am  sure,"  ex- 
claimed  Katherine.      "The   friendship   that 
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cao't  stand  through   good  report   and   bad 

report,  is  not  worth   having.      I  am  sure, 

Maudlin,  you  would  not  cast  off  a  friend  on 

aocoimt  of  any  little  peccadillos  she  might 

&11  into — &r  less  the  bare  suspicion  of  them." 

**  Perhaps   not,   dear — but  I  do   not  say 

^hat  I  would  choose  for  my  friend  a  woman 

I  bad  heard  lightly  spoken  of,  imless  I  had 

*^ng  reason  to  believe  her  innocent,  and 

'^hed  to  prove  my  belief;  and  in  that  case 

^^pedally,  I  would  not  listen  to  any  stories 

^^eaiiist  her." 

**  Tbsit  is  a  hit   at  me,"  said  ICatherine, 

OQcause  you  know  I  am  determined  to  make 

*-^dy  Barbara's  acquaintance— and  so  I  am, 

^^   soon  as  I  have  a  chance.     I  saw  her  at 

tVie meeting,  and  she  is  so  handsome 


ich  eyes  and  such  a  profile.      I  don't 
Wonder  at  all  the  men  raving  about  her  as 
they  do." 

**She  is  quite  a  man's  beauty,"  observed 
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Adela ;  "  and  she  certainly  is  very  handsome 
and  has  that  beautiful  complexion  which 
admire  so  much.  People  do  say  she  rouges 
but  I  don't  believe  it;  though  one  hardl 
ever  does  see  that  very  soft  and  brilliaii 
colour  in  nature." 

'^  rm  sure  she  doesn^t  rouge,"  said  Kathc 
rine,  "  for  I  saw  her  get  as  white  as  a  sheei 
when  the  Duchess  of  Sheffield  came  into  th 
room,  and  the  next  moment  she  flushe 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  actuaDy  blazed — hoi 
magnificent  she  did  look  then !  I  am  sur 
she  knows  what  the  Duchess  has  said  of  hei 
She  looked  as  if  she  could  have  torn  her  int 
small  pieces,  then  and  there,  with  pleasure— 
and  small  blame  to  her." 

"  That  does  not  look  as  if  there  wer 
nothing  in  the  stories,"  observed  Adela. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  it  corroborates  them  a 
all,"  said  Magdalen.  "  Knowing  herself  inno 
cent,  she  might   naturally  feel   the   utmos 
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iodigoatioii  against  one  who  had  so  cruelly 

bjured  her.     But,  dear  Kathie,  I  would  have 

you  weigh  the  matter  well,  before  you  rush 

^to  an  intimacy  with  Lady  Barbara.    Grant- 

^  her  innocence  of  anything  beyond  indis- 

^^tion,  I  hardly  think  she  would  be  the  best 

of  cempanions  for  you,  and  you  are  not  called 

*VK>n  to  take  up  her  defence — nor  are  you  in 

*    lotion  to  do   so  with   any   effect — ^you 

^Ci^(j  probably  do  harm  when  you  meant 

**  Well,  well.  Maudlin,  don't  alarm  your- 
^^If.  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the 
^"^  of  Lady  Barbara's  acquaintance,  till  my 
pHndples  have  had  time  to  be  settled ;  but 
^he  best  of  it  all  is,  that  Mrs.  Macallister 
^ys  the  Duchess  is   by  no  means   a  bad- 
'^carted   woman,    only  she   cannot  help   re- 
peating every  story  she  hears,  without  con- 
sidering consequences." 
''  And  with  additions,  I  dare  say ;  I  think 


I 


■'  Evil  is  \vruu:::ht  h\  wan 
As  well  as  by  want  of  1 

and  by  her  inconsiderate,  ui 
of  retailing  every  stoiy  sh 
gines,  she   may  work  moi 
than  a  more  bad-hearted  p 
not  that  evil  propensity.     It 
my  conviction    of  the   sin 
listening  to  scandal.     What 
gathers,  the  tongue,  it  is  to 
ere  long,  readily  spread  abro 
^*  I    know  you  are  right, 
always  are — though   you  an 
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*^ous  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
*t-  It  is  yet  within  your  ,own  control  I 
^0  bdieve,  for  you  have  no  innate  love  of  it. 
But  it  rests  with  yourself  to  check  the  grow- 
ing habit." 

**  If  it  rests  with  myself,  you  know  I  shall 

°^t  get  the  better  of  it.     You  know  I  never 

^  cure  myself  of  any  single  fault  in  my 

life,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  begin 

^ov^,  when  you  are  going  away  too.     Oh, 

Maudlin,  why  do  you  go  and  leave  me  to 

^  ml  of  my  ways  ?     Is  it  kind  of  you  ?" 

Magdalen,  thus  appealed  to,  smiled  sadly. 

"Dearest  Kathie,"  said  she,  "you  know 

rt  IS  a  grief  to  me  to  leave  you ;  but,"  added 

she  (Miss  Ferrars  having  left  the  room),  "  it 

fl 

»  yet  a  greater  grief  to  hear  you  speak  thus. 

Wky  say  you  cannot  overcome  a  fault  ?  Do 
you  really  think  that  any  one  ever  earnestly 
and  perseveringly  endeavoured  to  do  so,  seek- 
ing God's  help,  and  failed  ?" 
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'^ Perhaps  not;  but  I  cannot  be  eame! 
and  persevering  about  anything,  and" — st 
paused. 

"  But,  dearest,"  resumed  Magdalen,  '*  ca: 
not  we  ask  for  strength  to  become  £ 
Every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from  aboi 
and  if  we  use  the  measure  of  strength  ^ 
have,  more  will  be  given ;  it  is  by  exerd 
our  bodies  are  strengthened ;  a  limb  unuse 
would,  in  time,  become  powerless,  and 
will  the  strength  of  the  soul  decay  and  perL 
if  it  is  never  put  forth ;  and  then  when  ^ 
remember  who  is  our  Righteousness  and  o 
Strength,  surely  none  need  despair  of  victoi 
Dear  child,  is  there  not  comfort  and .  e 
couragement  in  this  ?" 

"Oh,  Magdalen,  if  I   were  like  you; 
seems  all  plain  and  clear   to   you,   but  y 
cannot  know  the  difficulties  that  others  mfl 
with ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  not  beL 
able  to  believe  these  promises." 
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*'I  know  there  is,  that  is,  they  are  not 

Wieved  fuDy,  or  even  in  such  a  degree  as  to 

bring  any  comfort ;  but  then  you  know  there 

^  frequent  encouragement  given  to  them  who 

^  of  little  faith.     If  we  can  but  say,  *  Help 

*^ou  mine  unbelief,'   we  may  be  sure  that 

priayer  is  heard.  Faith,  too,  must  be  exercised; 

^  ^^nH  not  grow  else." 

•*  But  if  there  is  none  to  begin  with  ?" 

"  I  do  not  believe  any  human  creature  is 

dissolutely    devoid    of  faith,  unless  he  have 

*^ajdened  himself  in  sin.      Instinctively  we 

"^^ve  faith  in  an  unseen  Power ;  and  we,  bom 

'^>^  a  Christian  land,  have  been  put  in  the 

^ht  way,  and  furnished  with  a  guide.      Do 

you  think  that  any  ever  studied  the  Scriptures 

^th  patience  and  prayer,  making  Christ's 

commandments   the   rule   of    his   life,   and 

fiuled  to  find  peace  at  last  ?      Sooner  it  may 

come  to  some  than  to  others,  from  diversity 

of  circumstances  or  constitution  of  mind,  but 
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sooner  or  later,  thus  sought,  it  must  com. 
to  all.  He  who  invites  all  to  oome  t. 
Him,  has  also  said,  He  will  in  no  wia 
cast  out  one  who  comes.  Dearest  Kathia 
can  you  not  believe,  can  you  not  try  to  bdieis 

this  r 

Katherine  did  not  answer,  and  her  face  ws 
hidden ;  Magdalen  went  on  : 

'^  Oh,  if  I  could  but  prevail  on  you  to  ta 
— to  believe  that  faith  may  come,  thoug 
now  you  do  not  fed  its  movings,  I  shoul 
leave  you  with  a  lighter  heart.  I  know  yo" 
are  not  happy,  Kathie,  for  all  your  light  wore 
and  merry  laughter;  I  know  your  spirit  i 
often  in  darkness,  and  that  only  in  forgetting 
yourself  do  you  find  a  false  and  hollow  peace 
and  it  grieves  me — oh !  it  grieves  me  sc 
my  own  dear  Kathie.  Will  you  think  of  wha 
I  have  said  when  I  am  away  ?  Will  you  tr 
for  my  sake  ?" 

Katherine  looked  up  with  eyes  full  of  tears 
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uid  then,  throwing  her  arms  round  Magda- 
len's neck,  said : 

"  If  I  did  not  know  it  was  of  no  use  for  me 

to  promise  anything,  I  would  promise  to  do 

^hat  you  ask  me,  but  I  know  I  should  fail : 

you  must  pray  for  me,  Magdalen." 

**  I  win — I  do— dearest ;  but  no  man  can 

w  surety  for  his  brother,  and  unless  you  are 

**^ht  to  pray  for  yourself,  no  other  prayer 

^  avail     But  I  will  not  say  more  just  now 

^forgive  me  if  I  have  wearied  you.     We 

^vist  part  soon,  and  as  it  may  be  long  before  we 

^^  again,  I  would  fain  let  my  last  words  be 

Worthy   of  your  remembrance,   and   of  my 

^e  aflFection,  Kathie, — for  I  love  you  very 

dearly." 

This  conversation  took  place  a  very  few 

days  before  Magdalen  left  Invercarron.     It 

'WIS  the  last,  though  not  by  any  means  the 

first,  she  held  with  Katharine  on  the  subject 

into  which  it  merged  when  Adda  Ferrers  left 
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the  room.  To  Magdalen,  Katherine  opened 
her  mind  more  fully  than  to  most  people,  and 
deeply  did  Magdalen  grieve  over  the  unsrtded 
restless  spirit  thus  disclosed.  She  tried  to 
convince  her  by  such  arguments  as  the  fore- 
going, that  rest  and  peace  were  to  be  found ; 
but  although  Katherine  listened  quietly,  and 
even  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing 
her,  it  was  evident  her  words  carried  no 
weight,  and  I  doubt  whether  these  discussions^ 
since  they  did  no  good,  were  not  worse  than 
useless,  for  the  listener's  ear  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound,  and  the  oft-repeated 
words  lost  something  of  their  force. 

Good,  sensible  and  sincere,  Magdalen's 
intellect  was  not  of  an  order  to  cope  with  her 
pupils,  which  was  singularly  subtle  and  pene- 
trating—in an  instant  seizing  upon  the  weak 
points  of  an  argument,  and  overturning  the 
whole  ;  added  to  which,  it  was  a  mind 
which   refused   to  yield   belief  to   anything 
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^rlnich    was   not    capable    of    mathematical 
demonstratioD. 

And  yet  Katherine's  religious  tendencies 
^^T-^re  towards  Romanism ;  such  are  the  con- 
^^radictions  of  human  nature. 

The  solution,  whereof  I  take  to  be,  this : 
First,   Weary  of  her  doubts,  she  vainly 
thought  to  find  rest  in  that  Church  which 
%s  daim  to  in&llibility,  and  requires   the 
unquestioning   fiuth    of    its   disciples,    thus 
'^eving  them  of  much  individual   respon- 
sibility. 

Secondly,  Her  intense  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful was  attracted  by  the  gorgeous  pageantry 
of  worship  which  appeals  so  directly  to  the 
lenses,  the   undimned  glory   of  ages    only 
adding   to   its  power  over  the  enthusiast's 
mind. 

Yes,  I  can  well  understand  the  power  to 
seduce  the  heart,  unfortified  by  a  conviction 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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of  simple  truth,  or  led  astray  by  the  sophii 
of  her  Anglican  daughter,  which  is  wielded 
by  that  time-honoured  Church,  so  well,  that 
I  almost  think  every  mind  of  highly  poetic  ? 
temperament,   has   at   one   time    or   other,  « 
especially  if  brought  under  her  influence,  fdt  ^ 
a   sympathetic    admiration  for   her   ancients 
ritual,  which  gathers  the  costliest  treasures^ 
of  earth  and  sea,   the  fairest   works  of  the^ 
sculptor  and  the  painter ;  and  music's  holiest  ^ 
harmonies   to   offer  up   in  the  stately    and^ 
beautiful  temples  which   her  children    have^ 
raised  to  God. 

But  the  picture  has  a  darker  side,  and 
there  is  a  more  acceptable  service.  Even 
Magdalen — Magdalen  who  among  the  Li- 
vingstones was  reckoned  for  the  sternest  of 
Puritans  and  Calvinists  —  had  felt  what  I 
have  described ;  but  she  dmig  all  the  more 
fervently  to  her  own  simple  faith,  though  she 
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i^  sympathy  for  all  true  believers.      But 
she  very  much   dreaded  for  Katherine   the 
Romanising   influences   of  the  day,   feeling 
sure,    that    for    her,    there    would    be    no 
P^ce    in    that    Church    which   she    might 
^ot    find   in    her   own ;    but   that,   on   the 
contrary,    being  disappointed   in   her  repu- 
tation, she  would  sink  into  utter  hopeless- 
J^css  and  misery. 

Por  happiness,  without  a  sense  of  God's 
love,  Magdalen  conceived  to  be  impossible  to 
one  of  Katherine's   nature ;   as  indeed  true 
l^^ppiness  is,  under  such  circumstances,  im- 
possible to  any;  but  Katherine  was  one  to 

^hom  it  was  peculiarly  essential.     She  sun- 
ned herself  in  the  affection  of  others;  and 

^hat  human  aflTection  is  all-sufficient  to  the 

cravings  of  the  human  heart.     She  had  the 

love  of  many,  yet  she  was  not  happy — never 

oould  be  in  her  present  state.     So  Magdalen 

Y  2 
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thought,  and  she  was  right,  though  Kathe- 
rine  knew  it  not,  but  only  fdt  that  she  was 
of  the  miserable,  too  miserable,  to  make  an 
eflfort  for  her  own  rescue. 


END    OF   VOL.    !. 
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THIE  LIVINGSTONES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  consequences  of  Lady  Daventry's 
accident  detained  her,  as  I  have  ah'eady  said, 
for  several  weeks  at  Invercarron;  but  by 
the  time  she  was  well  enough  to  quit  her 
room,  the  circle  had  diminished  considerably. 
Lady  Livingstone's  anxiety  to  expedite  Grace's 
journey  to  Brighton,  had  even  reconciled 
her  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Francis, 
w^ho  would  not  hear  of  her  travelling  without 
his  attendance :  but  her  Ladyship  was  much 
annoyed  when  she  heard  one  morning  that 

VOL.    II.  B 
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John's  leave  was  cancelled,  as  alie  ha---^ 
reckoned  on  his  remaimi^  at  home  tw^^ 
months  longer,  and  foresaw  with  m 
dread  as  a  sequence  of  his  return  to 
visits  to  Brighton  and  Audley  Court  wfaid:^ 
would  greatly  militate  against  the  success 
of  her  prudential  arrangements.  She  openedE: 
her  mind  on  the  subject  to  Magdalen — bul9 
Magdalen,  greatly  to  her  astonishment,  dif: 
not  enter  into  her  views. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  she,  "  that 
is  the  danger  you  apprehend,  of  their 
ing — or  even  if  they  do  meet." 

"My  dear  Magdalen,  I  am  surprised  at 
your  blindness  on  that  subject,  it  is  plain 
to  anybody  that  there  is  an  attachment 
between  them, — and  how  can  they  many  ? 
If  it  had  been  George,  it  might  have  been 
possible,  for  he  will  be  better  oS  some  day. 
But  I  am  convinced  now  that  George  never 
thought  of  Grace.     I  have  observed  lately 
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fl)  speaking  of  her  that  he  does  not  admire 

^  nearly  so   much   as  he  did.      I  wish 

y^  or  Francis  could  persuade  John  to  get 

*^  leave  renewed  and  stay  at  home." 

^'But  I  do  not  suppose  his  leave  could 

^  renewed,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  find 

**    necessary  to  go,   or   he  would  not  do 

^^  ;  you  know  how  fond  he  is  of  home." 

**  What   necessity   can  there   be   for   his 

Soing  this  year  so  much  earlier  than  usual  ? 

^4ark  my  words,  he  will  be  going  to  Brighton 

*o    see   Grace,  before  he   has  been  a  week 

^    town.      I  wish  now   that  we  had  kept 

Grace  here,  for  I  see  there  was  no  danger, 

3S     &r    as   George   is    concerned  ;    and    I 

^nsAiy  my  dear,  you  had  consulted  me  before 

^«rriting  to  Lady  Carysford,  she  will  be  asking 

^er  to.  Audley  Court,  and  you  know  John 

alwya  goes  there  for  Christmas   when   he 

^  not  at  home.     Could  you  not  write  again 

and  put  Lady  Carysford  upon  her  guard." 

B  2 
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''  I  think  you  may  safely  trust  to  iM 
Carysford's  peoetration  and  discretion, 
would  scarcdy  be  delicate  towards  Giaoe  i 
give  any  hints." 

'*  My  dear  Magdalen,  is  it  not  for  Gno 
sake,  quite  as  much  as  John's,  that  I  i 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  their  attachment? 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  think  you  are  n 
taken  in  supposing  anything  of  the  kind,  \ 
I  have  watched  them  narrowly." 

''  And  /  assure  you  I  am  not  mistak 
I  am  not  suspicious  of  these  things, 
when  a  thing  is  dear  as  day  I  can't  1 
seeing  it ;  and  if  ever  I  saw  two  pec 
in  love,  it  was  Jolm  and  Grace  before 
left  this — and  John  has  not  been  the  I 
like  himself  since  he  has  been  at  home  i 
time." 

Magdalen  said  no  more,  she  saw 
mother-in-law  did  not  like  to  have 
penetration   called   in    question,  and   it  v 
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^  Use  arguing  a  point  which   cx)uld  not, 
^  ^Agent  reasons,  be  explained. 

So  Lady  Livingstone  remained  in  posses- 
son  of  the  field. 

Her  Ladyship  had  not  been  of  the  riding 
pwty  to  Ben-ard. 
f^^tet  a  pause  Lady  Livingstone  resumed : 
^  I  have  asked  Adela  Ferrars  to  stay  the 
suiter  with  us.     She  is  a  pleasant  creature, 
^    it  would  be  so  dull  for  Katherine  to 
^  alone  all  winter.     I  shall  be  but  poor 
<XRiipeny  for  her  when  you  and  Francis  are 
gnie,  and   George  will  not  always  be    at 
Iwme.'* 

**  I  wish,"  said  Magdalen,  tenderly,  "  that 
]oa  and  Katherine  would  go  fi*om  home 
fcf  a  month  or  two  when  we  leave  you. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  staying 
we  through  the  winter ;  you  never  think  of 

'Oh,  my  dear,   I   am  better  at  home, 
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where  I  can  be  alone  as  much  as  I  like 
I  am  not  fit  for  society,  and  visiting  aftc 
going  through  such  a  trial  as  parting  witl 
Francis  and  you  will  be — " 

''Not  for  general  society,  but  indeed 
think  it  would  be  good  for  you  to  be  wi* 
some  of  your  old  friends,  and  still  ma 
that  you  should  go  away  from  home  I 
awhile.  Could  you  not  offer  a  visit 
Audley  Court  in  January,  and  spend  ■ 
spring  in  England?  I  do  wish  you  wow. 
think  of  this,  it  would  make  us  so  mi^i 
less  unhappy  in  leaving  you.  I  know  1 
experience  how  good  it  is  to  change  tfa 
scene  in  such  a  case." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  may  perhaps  thin 
of  it  some  time  hence,  but  not  at  present.- 
Must  you  go  on  the  8th  ?" 

''  Indeed  I  fear  we  must,  it  is  foolis 
to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  we  shall  ha^ 
i  ttle  enough  time  for  all  we  have  to  do.** 
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John  dq)arted,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards 
Wy  Daventry  went,  and  in  ten  days  more 
hnm  and  Magdalen  were  gone  also.  Tliat 
^^^  a  melancholy  day,  which  I  shall  not 
tttempt  to  dironide. 

Vwr  Lady  Livingstone  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room.     Katherine  roamed  restlessly 
diout   all  day  and    took  long  walks,  but 
found  pleasure  in  nothing.     George  looked 
Wy  mdancboly,  and  Miss  Ferrars  not  being 
^  indefatigable  a  walker  as  dearest  Kathe- 
rine, judidously  addressed  her  powers  of  con- 
flation to  the  only  one  of  the  family  on 
^rtumi  she  could  bring   them   to  bear.     I 
Iftve  not  yet  done  justice  to  Miss  Ferrars. 
h  addition  to  the  personal  charms  set  forth 
^  a  previous  chapter,  she  had  accomplish- 
>DQ)t8  not  a  few.      She  played  the  harp 
WKantly,  and  sang  with    much    science; 
and  although  she  did  not  profess  the  piano- 
^^  she  was  always  ready  with  the  newest 
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polkas  and  gallops — when  an  extempore 
hop  was  proposed,  which  was  the  more^ 
good-natured  of  her,  as  she  danced  beauti— :. 
fully,  and  was  fond  of  it.  She  was  <mKm 
of  the  most  obliging  persons  possible ;  alwaj^ 
ready  to  do  what  was  most  agreeable  aoc 
always  pleasant  company,  having  the  desirab^ 
bump  of  adaptativeness  strongly  developer 
She  excelled  in  every  species  of  needle-wor— = 
was  well  read,  or  seemed  so,  and  had  ssi 
extensive  correspondence,  which  kept  her  tSM 
courant  of  the  fashionable  intelligence  of  tZi^ 
day. 

I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  that 
country-house  which  secured  Adela  Ferrars 
as  its  inmate  for  a  long  winter,  was  a  fortu- 
nate country-house. 

In  fact  she  was  much  in  request,  as  the 
extracts  she  had  from  various  letters  testified, 
everywhere  except  at  home  where  poor  thing, 
she  was  not   happy,  for  she   had  a  step- 
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inother,  who,  it  would  seem  realized  the  popular 
conoeptioQ ;  and  a  tribe  of  younger  brothers 
snd  sisters^  who  engrossed  the  affections  of 
her  iather,  or  at  least  were  jealous  of  any 
demonstrations  on  his  part  towards  his  elder 
bom;  80  that  she  felt  it  was  best  for  his 
happiness,  she  sidd,  to  tear  herself  away  from 
him. 

No  where,  she  said,  not  even  with  dear 
Jiolia  Stanhope,  who  was  quite  as  her  own 
sister,  was   she  happier  or   more   at  home 
tiian  at  Invercarron;   so   it   was   with   the 
^itmost  pleasure  she  accepted  Lady  Living- 
stone's invitation  to  spend  the  winter  with 
bar  and   Katherine,   and   hastened   to    dis- 
^Vfomt  the   hopes   of  four    other  intimate 
^nds,  who  filled  the  post-office  with  their 
limitations.     I  forgot  to  mention  her  age, 
^^  was — but  no — that  is  a  subject   on 
^hich  she  had  become  reserved ;  and  there 
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are  limits  to  the  betrayal  of  confidence,  even 
by  an  author. 

We  will  guess  her  at — say  nine  and  twenty. 
She  did  not  look  so  much. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Mrs.  Onslow  was  the  widow  of  a  church 
dignitary  whose  death,  several  years  before 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  had  left  her 
disconsolate,  but  comfortably  provided  for. 
'Kme  had  soothed  her  grief,  without  diminish- 
ing her  income,  and  her  inclination  as  well 
^  her  means  now  permitted  her  to  indulge 
^  that  intercourse  with  society,  which  a 
™dly  and  genial  nature  fitted  her  peculiarly 
^  ^njoy.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  original 
K^ius,  nor  of  profound  erudition,  but 
she  abounded  in  that  charity  which  thinketh 
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no  evil  and  believeth  all  things.  Though 
she  had  never  been  blessed  with  duldren, 
she  had  a  motherly  heart,  she  loved  young 
people,  and  delighted  in  nothing  so  much 
as  promoting  their  happiness.  An  ancient 
friendship  had  subsisted  between  Grace's 
father  and  the  late  Dean  ;  in  former  yesR 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Onslow  had  been  frequent 
visitors  at  Glenruth,  and  had  the  good  lady 
been  in  England  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Glenruth's  death,  his  daughter  might  not 
have  been  so  long  to  seek  for  a  kindly 
home. 

But  Mrs.  Onslow  had  gone  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  young  rdative 
whose  health  required  a  milder  dimate 
than  her  parents'  circumstances  enabled 
them  to  attain  to;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  previous  summer  that  she  had  brought 
her  charge  home.  Very  soon  after  her 
return    she     had     written    a    kind    letter, 
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^3M*^^iimig  an  urgent  invitation  to  visit 
^»  which  for  reasons  known  to  my  dear 
'^^i  it  was  decided  should  be  accepted. 

Behold  Grace  therefore  in  a  new  scene, 
^  handsomely  furnished  drawing-room 
of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Brighton.  In 
^te  of  Mrs.  Onslow's  kind  welcome,  and 
bD  the  brightness  and  gaiety  which 
surrounded  her,  her  heart  sunk  within  her 

« 

8s  she  bade  £u-ewell  to  the  kind  cousin 
Francis,  who,  true  to  himself,  had  declined 
to  lose  sight  of  her,  until  he  had  safely 
deposited  her  in  Mrs.  Onslow's  care. 

The  unvarying  thoughtful  kindness  of 
FnuKas  and  Magdalen,  had  won  Grace's 
^vi^est  affection,  and  they  loved  her  as 
a  sister.  It  was  parting  with  them,  with 
but  distant  prospect  of  meeting  again,  which 
^  made  her  so  reluctant  to  leave  Inver- 
^^BTTon — ^reluctance  which  Lady  Livingstone 
sagaciously     attributed    to    the     attractions 
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^'^Mnnaaiids  a  troop  of  native  infantry,  or 
a  company  of  horse  artillery,  I  forget  which, 
«*hJ  he  is  married  too.  What  a  sweet  person 
^frs.  FVands  Livingstone  is,  and  such 
^^andsome  boys ;  are  there  any  little  girls  ?" 

"One  little  girl,"  repKed  Grace.  "A 
dear  Htfle  thing  of  three  years  old." 

'^Wdl,  that  is  curious!  Mrs.  Alfred 
Onslow  has  two  girls  and  one  boy — ^no, 
three  girls  by  the  bye,  I  had  forgotten ; 
there  was  another  by  the  last  mail.  Has 
^Ci^  Livingstone  any  more  boys  than  the 
two  I  saw." 

**  Only  two,— Hugh  and  Sholto." 

**  Ah !    well,  but  I   dare  say    there  will 

^  another  some   day,*'   said   Mrs.   Onslow 

with  many    signiEcant    nods    and    winks. 

"^What  family   have   Sit  Thomas   and   his 

^yf  continued  she. 

**  They  have  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  ddest  boy  is  at  Eton,  and  the  second 


cousins  yet,  excepting  H 
veiT  fine  boy.  I  hope  th 
home  next  year,  if  La( 
health  will  permit." 

"Ah  1  my  dear,  health  is 
as  the  dear  Dean  used  oft 
he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
consider  gout  a  sign  of  a  g 
but,  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
complaint;  not  that  I  evei 
though  I  have  seen  so  muc 
always  had  good  health 
thankful  to  say,  though  th 
so  often  laid  up,  and  he 
eater  either.  My  dear 
liinchoon.    voii    have    tastec 
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In  Spite  of  Grace's  assurance  that  she 
vtt  not  hungry,  her  hostess  rung  the 
beH 

^Thomas,  bring  up  luncheon  imme- 
dirtdy/' 

As  luncheon  was  not  announced,  Mrs. 
Onslow  rang  the  beU  again.  This  time 
the  summons  was  answered  by  the  butler, 
^  respectable,  but  soiur-looking  individual. 

"Oh!  Pettigrew,"  said  his  mistress  in 
*  timid  tone,  "I  wished  to  have  luncheon 
•s  soon  as — convenient.  Miss  Livingstone 
yon  know." 

Pettigrew  puUed  out  his  watch. 

"Luncheon  will  be  on  the  table  at  half- 
past  one.  Ma'am.  It  is  ten  minutes  past 
one  now,  Ma'am." 

*'Yes,  but  if  we   could   have   it   a   little 
sooner,  Pettigrew,  if  you  please." 
"  I  will  see.  Ma'am." 
And  as  the  French  dock  on  the  mantle- 

VOL.   II.  c 
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piece    chimed   the   half-hour,    Pettigrew  re 
appeared. 

^*  Luncheon  is  on  the  table,  Ma'am." 

It  would  have  been  a  dangerous  precede— 
no  doubt  to  have  given  his  mistress  \m 
own  way;  a  weakening  of  his  attth<n:> 
in  the  eyes  of  the  strange  young  lady. 

"  I  must  introduce  my  niece  Miss  Gibbe. 
Gwenny  dear,  Miss  Livingstone.'' 

Miss   Gwendolen   Gibbs   was  one  of  the 
numerous  young  ladies,  with  whom  it  was 
Mrs.  Onslow's  pleasure  to  surround  herself— 
generally    she    had    three   or   four,     of  t\ 
plainest  description,  selected  partly  on  tb 
account   indeed,    with    the     benevolent 
tention   of  "  giving  the  dear  girl  a  cha 
of  settUng  herself,"  as  Mrs.  Onslow  expres 
it.      Passive    match-making    was    one 
the  good  lady's  favourite  speculations, 
was  too  simple  and  single-minded  to  8 
herself  actively  to  the  pursuit ;  but  no 
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"™^  her  so  happy  as  when  one  of  her 
'"^^^^s— as  she  called  all  her  prot^g^es 
""■achieved  matrimony  under  her  auspices. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Gibbs  had  disappointed 

^  hitherto   in  this   respect,   though  I  do 

^  know  that  a  less  sanguine  person  would 

'^^e  built  hopes  on  that  young  lady's  per- 

^^^    appearance.       She    was    remarkably 

oniinary — ^I  was  going  to  say,  but  that  word 

haitlly  expresses  the  character  or  degree  of  her 

^liness^  the  word  will  out,  uncourteous  as 

It  uxay  be. 

She  was   more   than   plain.     There   was 

such  an  entire  absence  of  beauty  in  her  face, 

0^  any   individual  feature,   and   it   was    so 

^wn  and  puckered  up,  and  so  oddly-shaped 

and  coloured. 

She  was  not  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  At 
least,  not  to  those  of  other  people.  I  rather 
think  she  was  perfectly  well  pleased  with 
her    own    appearance,    to    judge    by    her 

c  2 
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manner  and  dress,  which  was  always 
thing  very  airy  and  youthful,  **  pictareaqia 
to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  her  aw^ 
and  I  suspect  she  valued  herself  espedaDf  C^ 
a  lion-like  mane  of  greenish,  tawny  ling^ 
which  floated  on  her  shoulders,  and  wtf 
frequently  flung  back  with  infantine  goM 
But  she  was  very  good-natured,  and  tniL! 
attached  to  Mrs.  Onslow,  and  was  fuD  a 
admiration  of  Grace  Livingstone. 

"  You  would  like  to  take  a  drive,  hl 
dear.  I  always  drive  after  luncheon;  t 
is  better  to  go  early,  for  it  gets  cold  at  thi 
season  after  sunset.  Pettigrew,  the  carriag; 
at  a  quarter  past  two." 

"  The  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  a 
twenty  minutes  past  two,  Ma'am." 

It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing  Pettigrev 
contended  for. 

"  I  hope  you  have  plenty  of  wraps,  m 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Onslow,  when  Grace  canu 
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"OWn,  equipped  for  the  carriage.  "  I  always 
'^^^^eGwenny,  her  name  isGwendolin  Florence, 
*>ut  I  am  accustomed  to  call  her  Gwenny — I 
^^ays  make  her  vmip  up  well ;  young  people 
^>^  so  apt  to  catch  cold  at  this  season." 

Grace  assured  Mrs.  Onslow  that  she  was 
not  liable  to  take  cold. 

"  Ah !  but  then,  my  dear,  coming  from 
Scotland,  which  is  such  a  di£ferent  climate 
from  this.  I  know,  when  I  came  from  Italy, 
I  Was  constantly  catching  cold,  though  I  am 
not  at  all  liable  to  it." 

Grace    ventured    to    suggest,    that    the 

tt^uisition    from    A shire    to    Brighton 

n^ht  not  be  so  trying  as  fix)m  Rome. 

"Ah  !  yes,  to  be  sure,  Scotland  is  colder, 

I  dare  say — not  but  what  I  have  felt  it  very 

09ld  in  Italy  sometimes;  and   I   remember 

paying  a  visit  to  your  poor  dear  papa  and 

maomia,  one  winter,  and  being  quite  warm 
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and  comfortable.     The  dear  Dean  remarke^-s^ 
how  extraordinary  it  was." 

The  good  lady  seemed  fearful  that 
feelings   might   be   hurt   by  invidious  ooi 
parison  between  the  climates  of  Italy  ar    ^ 
Scotland,  and  hastened  to   compliment 
latter. 

"  What  a  number  of  lady  riders  !**  o1 
Grace,  as  successive  squadrons  of  the 
equestrians  who  enliven  the  King's 
passed  and  repassed  the  carriage.  ^*  Do  yoi* 
ride,  Miss  Gibbs  ?"  said  she,  with  a  view  al9 
beginning  a  conversation  with  her  vis-d^-vis. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Miss  Livingstone,  don't 
put  that  into  Gwenny's  head.  I  hope  you 
don't  ride  yourself,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Onslow, 
in  a  more  excited  tone  than  Grace  had  yet 
heard.  "The  dear  Dean  thought  it  so 
unsafe  for  ladies,  and  so  unfeminine;  he 
never  would  allow  me  to  ride ;  and  there  was 
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P^^^  Sir  George  Lumley,  the  other  day,  just 

rtairig  up  to  speak  to  a  lady,  when  he  was 

^*^*X>^^  and   broke  his   leg.      I    hope   you 

^^ou»t  think  of  it,  my  dear.      Sir   George's 

*^ttier  was  a  cousin  of  the  Dean's ;"  upon 

^'''hich  Mrs.  Onslow  launched  into  Sir  George 

Lumley's  genealogy,  which  would  not  interest 

you,  dear  reader ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 

survived  the  fracture  of  his  leg,    and    has 

^ince  been  seen  to  speak  to  ladies  on  horse- 

f^aok,  which  Mrs.  Onslow  doubtless  considers 

a  tempting  of  Providence. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  riding,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Onslow,  returning  to  the 
charge. 

''Indeed,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  it,"  said 
^5race.  "  I  have  been  accustomed  to  ride  a 
peat  deal  in  the  country,  and  never  met  with 
an  accident;  but  here,  I  dare  say,  there 
would  be  much  more  risk,  and  I  am  sure 
less  pleasure." 
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''I  am  sure  you  must  be  hungry,  my 
dear,"  said  the  benevolent  hostess,  as  th^ 
re-entered  the  house.  ''  You  ate  no  luncheon, 
and  exercise  generally  gives  young  peoj^  an 
appetite.  Pettigrew,  I  should  like  to  have 
dinner  at  half-past  six,  if  you  please." 

''  Dinner  was  ordered  at  a  quarter  before 
seven,"  replied  the  inexorable  Pettignew, 
quelling  his .  mistress's  third  attempt  at  in- 
dependence. 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly.  Mrs. 
Onslow  had  many  questions  to  put,  and  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  reminiscence  and 
suggestion  to  venture  upon  every  topic  that 
was  started.  What  law  governed  the  asso- 
ciation of  her  ideas,  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  ;  to  most  people  her  remarks  were 
apt  to  appear  irrelevant,  but  no  doubt  there 
was  a  chain,  though  its  links  were  hidden. 

Miss  Gibbs  played  with   great  execution 
and   considerable   taste.      Grace,    who    was 
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Quire  alive  to  excellencies  than  to   defects, 

forgot    how   red    the    hands    were    which 

threaded  Mendelsohn's  mazy  melodies  with 

^  dear  and  light  a  touch ;  and  when  Miss 

^bbs  accompanied  her  to  the  pretty,  cheerful 

"ed-«)om  prepared  for  her,  and  lingered  to 

'%ht  her  candle   and   say   a  few  words   of 

^^^'Hlness,  Grace  felt  quite  as  if  they  were  old 

^^^juamtances. 

"  I  do   so   hope  you  will  like  Brighton, 

**^i^s  Livingstone ;    and  dear  aunt  Onslow, 

^     ^m  sure   you   will  love   her,  she   is    so 

"X'o  which  Grace  heartily  assented. 
** And  do  you  think  aunt  Onslow  is  stout? 
Some  people  call  her  fat,  but  for  my  part, 
^    am  so  fond  of  dear  aunt  Onslow,  I  can't 
Aiiiik  she  is  stout." 

Grace  was  constrained  to  admit  that  Mrs 

m 

Ondow   was  stout,   (the  good  lady  weighed 
fiftem   stone)    but    added:    "Mrs.  Onslow 
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appears  to  be  so  active,  I  do  not  think  you 
need  be  distressed  at  her  stoutness." 

Miss  Gibbs  was  a  little  disappointed. 

"  Ah !  Miss  Livingstone,  when  you  have 
known  aunt  Onslow  as  long  as  I  have,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  think  her  very  stout 
Good-night !  I  hope  you  will  like  your 
bed." 

Grace  lay  awake  a  long  time.  Her 
thoughts  were  too  busy  for  sleep  to  visit  her 
quickly,  tired  though  she  was.  Another 
change  of  home!  should  she  ever  have  a 
home  of  her  own  again  ?  For  she  knew  her 
return  to  Invercarron  was  uncertain.  Various 
circumstances,  besides  those  with  which  my 
readers  are  acquainted,  might  occur  to  prevent 
it ;  and  sorry  as  she  had  been  to  leave  those 
she  loved  so  truly,  yet  she  felt  it  would  have 
been  irksome  to  remain  under  the  same  roof 
with  poor  George  Livingstone,  after  certain 
passages  which  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
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sary  to  detaiL  Was  Brighton,  then,  to  be 
her  home?  She  knew  enough  of  Mrs. 
Onslow  to  fed  assured  that  she  might  remain 
with  her  as  long  as  she  h'ked.  There  were 
°o  agreeable  and  susceptible  young  men  here 
to  endanger  her  peace  and  their  own;  but 
^"&hton  was  not  the  home  she  pictured  to 
•^^f^lf.  Where  was  that  home?  It  did 
^^  seem  to  matter  so  much  whercy  since  it 
^^d  not  be  at  Glenruth,  as  with  whom. 

But  I  wiU  not  pursue  Grace's  wandering 
^^Hights.  I  believe  they  often  went  far 
™^ld,  and  I  have  no  right  to  lead  you, 
®®^^le  reader,  who  doubtless  are  disposed 
^  rational  slumbers,  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
a  girl's  fancies.  Sleep  came  at  last  to 
',  too ;  and  in  fair  but  troubled  dreams  she 
forgot  for  a  while  the  realities  of  her  life. 


f 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  intercept  the  post- 
bag  sometimes. 


"  My  dearest  Lady  Carysford, 
"  It  grieves  me  to  think  we  must  probably 
leave  England  without  seeing  you — for  our 
departure  is  hastened,  and  I  hardly  know 
how  we  shall  get  through  the  needful  pre- 
parations. Francis  will,  if  possible,  run 
down  to  Audley  Court ;  but  I  know  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  you  to  come  up  to  town,    for  the 
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painful  satisfaction  of  saying  gopd-bye.  Yet 
I  virould  give  much  to  have  one  evening's 
talk  with  you — ^there  are  so  many  things  one 
cannot  write. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  interest  you  in  our 
dear   young  cousin   Grace    Livingstone,   or 
rather  that  she  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  herself,  as  I  am  sure  she  would 
speedily,  were  you  to  meet.     She  can  never 
want  for  friends  when  she  is   known — but 
her  position  is  a  very  isolated  one,  and  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  difficult  for  Lady 
Livingstone  to  make  this  as  entirely  her  home, 
as  I  know  she  wished  it  might  be.     Grace  is 
just  now  visiting  Mrs.  Onslow,  at  Brighton, 
where  she  meets  with  the  utmost  kindness ; 
hot  not  much  congeniality  —  as   you,   who 
Vnow  that   good    lady,   will    probably   un- 
derstand. 

"If  you  should  be  in  Brighton  any  time 
™  winter,  you  will  perhaps  call  some  day 
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and  judge  for  yoiirself  if  I  have  exaggerated 
her  beauty. 

"We  leave   this   within   a   fortni^t;   I 
think  I  shall  feel  it  ahnost  a  relief  to  be  gone. 

The  sad,  sad  parting  over. 

*         #         *         *         *  • 

"  Yours,  dearest  Lady  Carysford,  ever  most 
affectionately, 

"  Magdalen  E.  Livin(3stone." 


"  Circumstances,  hm !  I  suppose  certainr: 
young  gentlemen  have  been  losing  theLj 
hearts  to  the  fair  cousin.  I  expected  as 
much.  Did  my  Lady,  I  wonder  ?  Poor  Maga 
dalen,  I  must  see  her  some  how." 

Tlius  soliloquised  Lady  Car}-sford  over  thm 
letter  which  I  have  laid  before  my  courteoiM 
readers.  Lady  Carysford  was  an  old  an». 
very  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Livingstone's 
and  as  such,  but  still  more  on  her  own  aC 
count,  must  be  duly  introduced  to  you.     Sh— 
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^^Hs    a  very   uncommon    character,   imiting 
strength  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart  in 
*  I'are  d^ee.     Her  large  and  candid  mind, 
*^«'  strong  and  dear  intellect,  less  warped  by 
pf^udice  than  a  woman's  often  is,  enabled 
her  to  judge  cahnly  and  fairly  the  opinions 
^f  others,  and  to  allow — ^where  she  could  not 
^gree.      A    very    dear-sighted   observer   of 
character,  and  fond  of  that  most  interesting 
study ;  she  seldom  passed  a  severe  judgment 
on   any  one,  for  her  sympathies  were  bound- 
less, and  she  could  make  large  allowance  for 
filings  and  prejudices  which   she   did   not 
share.     This  it  was  which  made  her  friend- 
sHip  so  precious  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
^^^stowed.      She    could  feel  for  all,  sympa- 
thize with  all,  and  advise  without  dictating ; 
lione    who    gained    her   affection   ever  ex- 
P^enced  a  shadow  of  change  in  its  manife^- 
^^^on,  and  none  who  sought  her  advice  ever 
'^P^nted  following  it.     If  her  vivid  appre- 
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ciation   of   talent,   and  quick  eye    for 
beautiful,  led  her,  as  some  thought,  to  ynb^^ 
those    gifts   too    highly;    yet  it  might  bc^^ 
pardoned  in  one  who  had  kindness  for  aD— 
and  could  love  those  who  owned  no  such 
charm,  and  from  whom  moreover  she  might 
differ  widely.     She  had  been  long  a  widow, 
and  had  never  been  a  mother;  but  taking 
much  pleasure   in  the  society  of  intelligent 
young   people,   she,  like   Mrs.  Onslow,  fre- 
quently chose  a  companion  from  among  the 
children  of  her  friends,  though  her  benevolence 
was  not  quite  so  indiscriminate  as  that  good 
lady's. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Magdalen  was 
right,  in  surmising  that  Grace's  mind  had 
little  in  common  with  those  of  her  present 
companions.  Mrs.  Onslow  was  kind — most 
kind — but  beyond  the  most  ordinary  matters 
of  every-day  life,  her  ideas  did  not  extend, 
and  thinking  was  a  process  quite  foreign  to 
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W  nature ;  she  never  got  beyond  "  wonder- 

m 

^ ;"  she  had  mild  and  benevolent  instincts, 
^   never  imagined,  far  less   ever   did    an 

t     a 

^S^iry  to  mortal ;  but  as  a  companion,  she 
'^as  dufl. 

To  poor  Grace,  accustomed  from  childhood 

^  intercourse  with  a  fine  and  cultivated  in- 

^^fect,   even  at  Ashby,    to   companionship, 

^ttx  the  sound  and  clear  understanding  of  Miss 

"yndford,  and  latterly,  to  the  original  and  in- 

'^ligent  minds  of  her  cousins  at  Invercarron, 

"^^  I»iesent  life  was  a  very  vapid  one ;  but  she 

"*«1  resources  within  herself,  and  above  all, 

^5it  disposition  which  seeks  good  in  every- 

"^ing ;  and  who  ever  honestly  and  earnestly 

SQ^ught  that  without  finding  it.     When  her 

P^th  no  longer  led  through  majestic  moun- 

^Bs  or  fiur  valleys,  she  gathered  the  way- 

'^de  flowers,  and  when  these  were  denied  her, 

^  lifted  her  eye  to  the  heaven  which  is 

overaD. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Except  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
health  or  gaiety,  Brighton  offers  few.  attrac- 
tions. It  has  no  scenery,  no  tradition, 
nothing  to  commend  it  to  the  eye  of  the 
painter,  or  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

I  may  be  reminded  of  the  sea ;  but  even 
the  sea  at  Brighton  wears  its  least  interestiag 
aspect.  There  are  no  ships,  no  sands; 
nothing  but  uncomfortable  shingle  and 
clumsy  fishing-boats. 

I  marvel  not  that  Brighton  found  littk 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  our  Gracious  Soverdgn 
Lady,  despite  all  that  former  royalty  did  for 
it.  The  heart  that  can  delight  itself  in  the 
pine  forests  and  clear  waters  of  the  EGghland . 
hiUs,  is  not  likely  to  find  many  charms  inj 
the  Chain  Pier,  or  pleasure  in  the  Pavilion. 

Before  she  had  been  two  months  atl 
Brighton,  Grace  had  more  than  once  ex- 
perienced that  home  sickness  which  haunts 
the  exile. 


,     • 
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"While  she  dwelt  at  Invercarron,  though 
^e  home  of  her  youth  was  unforgotten,  she 
''^^Hs  among  soenes  fair  enough  to  minister  to 
her  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  among  friends 
^ho  shared  that  sense,  and  whose  com- 
PMiionship  was  delightful;  also,  she  had 
°^«kiiifold  occupations  which  took  her  out  of 
"^iTself — ^but  here  it  was  otherwise.  While 
her  fingers  were  busy  with  her  pencil  or  her 
needle,  how  far  away  were  her  thoughts; 
sonaetimes  gathering  mournfully  around  the 
''^^mories  of  her  home,  recalling  every  joy  and 
sorrow  of  her  past  life ;  its  blithe  childliood, 
*te  happy  youth,  so  soon  overcast;  the  deep 
Inat  troubled  joy  that  had  arisen  in  the  midst 
^f  grief,  was  it  ever  to  be  renewed :  she 
tHought  of  these  things  more  than  was  good 
"^r  her,  though  not  without  many  a  struggle 
^'^^much  self-reproach. 

And  all  this  time  she  had  heard  nothing 
^  Cldward  Armytage,  nothing  direct  that  is 

D  2 
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to  say ;  occasionally  she  heard  him  mentk 
by  John  Livingstone,  and  always  in  term 
praise — and  once  or  twice  she  had  seen 
name  mentioned  in  the  Indian  intellige 
as  being  employed  on  some  mission  or  ot 
Once,  she  trembled  and  tmned  sick  at  h 
as  she  read  that  fears  were  entertained  for 
sa&ty,  as  he  had  not  been  heard  of  for  8< 
time»  and  rumours  were  afloat  of  s< 
British  officers  having  been  murdered  by 
wild  marauders  of  Beloochistan.  Thii 
was  which  had  given  her  sweet  face 
troubled  expression,  which  I,  with  a  sagi 
not  inferior  to  Lady  Livingtone's,  interpr 
as  a  love  affair  with  cousin  John.  Be 
she  left  Invercarron,  however,  she  knew 
he  had  rejoined  the  Govemor-General*s  s 
and  was  safe. 

Once  he  had  written  to  her,  after  he  h 
of  Lord  Glenruth's  death,  such  a  letter 
brother  might  have  written,  and  as  any 
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^i^^ight  have  read,  without  a  suspicion  that  he 

loved  her   otherwise  than  as  a  dear  sister. 

If  she  should  ever  be  in  need  of  any  service 

k^e  could  render,  or  if  any  change  took  place 

^^   her  circumstances  he  begged  her  to  let 

hioi  know.     After  she  answered  that  letter, 

^   wrote  no  more.     Perhaps  he  could  not 

^ru8t  himself,  or  perhaps  rather,  he  feared  to 

uivdve  her  in  a  correspondence,  and  thus 

keep  alive  a  feeling  which  otherwise  might 

^cle.     For  he  knew  now  that  she  had  loved 

luxn,  that  parting  look  could  not  be  doubted ; 

t>ut  he  did  not  know  how  much ;  he  did  not 

fti^ink  it  possible  that  her  affection  could  have 

t^icea  as  deep  root  as  his  own.     There  had 

^ot  been  time — he  thought,  she  might  see 

^xu)ther  worthier  of  her  heart  and  happier 

^^^^  he  in  being  free  to  seek  it,  and  he  was 

^tennined  that  she  should  be  untrammelled 

by  the  shadow  of  any  engagement 

It  was  very  noble  of  him,  and  it  was  not 
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his  fhult  that  all  this  self-denial  on  his  pn^ 
was  no  avail. 

At  one  time  he  had  reason  to  think  hi 
plan  was  successful.  He  got  a  letter  firoo 
his  friend  Lord  Beaumaris,  veiy  inoohereni 
full  of  rapturous  praises  of  Grace,  and  ooi 
juring  him  to  give  him  his  authority  ic 
contradicting  the  malicious  report  of  Lot 
Glenruth's  insanity,  emanating  from  Lad 
Markham,  adding  that  although  the  writ< 
believed  not  a  word  of  it,  he  had  promise 
his  mother  to  await  Edward's  answi 
before  asking  Grace  to  become  his  wife. 

Poor  Eklward !  it  was  with  a  tremhiic 
hand  he  broke  the  seal  of  his  friend's  nc 
letter ;  was  he  glad  or  sorry  when  he  fbua 
that  poor  Lord  Beaumaris  was  in  the  deptJ 
of  disappointment  ?  I  think  that  is  hardly 
fair  question. 

As  it  was,  he  commiserated  Lord  Bear 
maris  very  much,   was  full  of  indignation 
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l*"y  Markham,  and  went  to  his  work  again 

^h  a  lighter  heart. 
His  was  a  character  which  was  developed 

n^  than  absorbed  by  love.    It  stimulated 

VMkBd  of  quenching  ambition,  and  in  every- 
thmg  he  undertook,  he  aimed  high.     He  was 
veiy  fortunate  in  his  appointment  on  Lord 
'sstaflF. 

A  personal  favourite,  he  was  employed 
on  duties  congenial  to  his  taste  and  talents, 
sent  on  some  official  missions  to  various 
native  courts,  and  suffered  to  extend  his 
travels,  for  his  own  gratification,  beyond  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Himalehs.  On  his  return 
from  one  of  these  expeditions,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  military  secretary,  for 
whidi  his  acquirements  in  Eastern  languages 
was  a  great  recommendation. 

Still  there  himg  over  him  one  dark  cloud  ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  about 
to  be  uplifted.     The  proofs  of  his  father's 
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marriage — since  marriage  it  must  be  caD 
until  a  disgraceful  law  is  abrogated — J 
been  brought  too  plainly  home  to  permit 
his  giving  any  heed  to  the  rumours  vrbk 
from  time  to  time,  were  started  by  th( 
who  like  to  keep  alive  the  excitement 
doubt  and  mystery,  or  those  others — 9 
they  were  many — who  were  unwilling 
acquiesce  in  the  hopeless  ruin  of  one  ^ 
was  a  favourite  with  high  and  low.  AH  1 
marvelled,  and  many  blamed  him,  wl 
Edward  submitted  to  his  reverse  of  fort 
without  a  struggle.  None  knew  that 
had,  in  his  father's  own  handwriting,  a 
confession,  a  prayer  to  his  dear  son  t 
he  would  not  curse  his  memory,  and  ab 
all  that  he  would  not  give  the  matter  gre 
publicity,  or  waste  his  own  slender  me 
by  contesting  the  claim  of  the  lawful  heir. 
This  was  enough  for  Edward,  and  u 
this   he    had    acted    without    a    mome 
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hesitation;  but  it  chanced,  as  we  say,  that, 
in  India,  circumstances  occurred  which 
determined  him  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
recoY&ry  of  his  lost  inheritance  and  right  to 
an  unsullied  name. 

An  old  officer  dining  at  Gov't.  House,  and 
hearing  the  name  of  Armytage,  inquired 
whether  the  handsome  young  AJ).C.  were 
any  relative  to  Sir  Edward  Armytage,  of 
Seaton  Armytage,  who,  he  added,  "was  a 
^^oimtryman  and  sdioolfellow  of  mine.  I 
Relieve  he  married  some  years  after  I  came 
^^t  to  India ;  he  was  wildish  in  his  youth, 
"Ut  as  good-hearted,  honourable  a  fellow  as 

^er  Uved.'* 

This  led  to  the  recital  of  Edward's  history 

^y    the  gentleman  to  whom  Colonel  Heron 

**^ci  addressed  his  inquiry. 

**  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe   it ! 

^'*^  a  fabrication!"   said   the  Colonel,   who 

^^  somewhat  irascible,  and  spoke  very  fast. 


onocKing  !    shocking  !    n 


c? 


Ins  mother  was  a  woman  of  i\ 
"Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
Lord  Penrith." 

"And  she  died,  poor  thinj 
ordinary  that  I  should  nevw 
whisper  of  it— that  comes  oi 
home  correspondence.  I  mus 
New  South  Wales,  at  the  ti 
public." 

Colonel  Heron  sought  an  i 
the  yoimg  man,  whose  stoiy 
so  lively  an  interest,^  and   bel 
kindly  mention  of  his    father 
confidence,   and  prevailed   on 
him  the  particulars  of  his  stor 
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They  were    sitting  in   the  verandeh    of 

Edward's  bungalow,   with  no  watchers   but 

the  stars. 

''And  there   was  no  doubt — excuse  me, 

young  man,  if  I  pain  you  by  these  inquiries 

■"■there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of 

^  death  f ' 

"  None,"  said  Edward,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  There  was  an  inquest,  of  course  ?"   re- 

^^ed  Colonel  Heron. 

"A.  mere  matter  of  form;  the  evidence 

^  So  dear :  the  papers  foimd  in  his  desk 

^^i^ined  everything. 

"V'ou   said    something    of    a    letter    to 
^out^^^lf .  j^^^g  y^^j  g^t  i-jj^j.  lg|.^r  ^» 

''   Xhave." 

llave  you  any  objection  to  shew  it  to 

^i^ward   hesitated.       He   had  loved    his 
wHer,  and  was  very  tender  of  his  memory 


cc 


i 
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All  that  he  had  suffered  had  not  dimi 
the  recollections  of  his  boyhood,  and  n 
bitterly    than  for   the  loss  of  fortune 
home,  did  he  mourn  the  obloquy  that 
fallen  on  his  father's  name. 

"  Believe  me,"  urged  Colonel  Heron, 
is  from  no  idle  curiosity  I  ask ;  but  I  wc 
fain  do  your  father's  son  a  service,  if  I  coi 
There  is  something  in  the  story  that  I  can 
understand ;  it  is  not  like  what  I  remem 
of  him,  to  act  the  part  of  a  knave  an 
coward." 

"  Colonel  Heron  !"  exclaimed  Edw; 
starting  up  with  flashing  eyes,  *'no  % 
shall  call  him  knave  or  coward  to  my  fe 
He  sinned,  and  he  suffered,  but — " 

"  You  need  not  fire  up  at  my  words,  I 
and  yet  I  like  you  the  better  for  it,"  said 
cool  old  Colonel.     "  I  said  it  was  not  '. 
him  so  to  act." 
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*  And  who  says  he  did  ?  who  ever  told 
you  he  did  r'  asked  Edward,  scarcely 
Vpeased. 

"Listen  to  me,  young  man,  and  do  not 

"Uagine  I  wish  to  wound  your  feelings.     If 

your  father,  knowing  himself  to  be  already 

''^^Biried,  asked  an  unsuspecting  woman  to 

l^^c^me  his  wife,   was  that   the  act  of  an 

**oiioiirable  man?      If    when   concealment 

^^^^saoae   impossible,   he  left   the   victims   of 

^^  guilt  to  bear  the  sorrow  and  the  shame, 

^^d  added  the  disgrace  of  suicide  to   that 

^^cdi  he  had  already  brought  upon  them, 

^^   that  the  act  of  a  brave  man?     What 

^^^e  you  to  say  to  this  ?     /  say  that  I  find 

^^  Hard  to  believe  of  the  friend  I  loved." 

:fidward  was  appeased  now. 

**My  belief  is,'*  said  he,  "that  when  he 

Attained  my  poor  mother  he  believed  himself 

^^    be  a  free  man ;  that  he  had  no  idea  he 
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had  so  &taUy  committed  himself  mth  i 
designmg  woman,  and  that  when  she  oo 
no  longer  be  bribed  to  concealment^ 
reason  forsook  him,  and  he  knew  not  w 
he  did.  His  letters  show  this.  You  sh 
see  them,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

He  rose,  and  took  from  a  secret  dm^ 
of  his  writing-case  the  letter  which  contaii 
his  father's  confession  of  guilt — ^the  let 
which  had  consigned  him  to  life-long  shai 
and  sorrow,  and  comparative  beggary ;  ; 
he  had  hoarded  it  as  a  sacred  relic. 

"  I  never  shewed  it  to  any  one  befor 
he  said.  "  I  could  not  bear  to  have  th( 
last  breathings  of  an  agonized  spirit  sifted, 
evidence  of  what  was  but  too  clearly  t 
fact.  I  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  obeyi 
him,  who  was  ever  a  kind  father  to  n 
and  who  paid  a  fearful  penalty  for  his  ern 
J  shew  this  to  you,   Colonel  Heron,   becau 
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I  Imoiir  you  will  judge  him  kindly.  I  cannot 
but  feel  veiy  grateful  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  me  for  his  sake." 

**^or  your  own  sake,  too,  yoimg  man, 
thougli  it  was  your  likeness  to  him  first 
awakened  it." 

And  Colonel  Heron  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
^d  I^roceeded  to  read  the  letter. 

"  -Ajad  you  are  sure,"  said  he,  after  he  had 
^^'^^cxined  it  very  closely,  "  you  are  sure  this 
is  yovu-  father's  handwriting  ?" 

^ciward  looked  surprised  at  the  question, 
*'Sure?" 

I  never   questioned   it   for  a   moment. 
y  poor  fether  wrote  a  very  peculiar  hand." 
AD    the    more   easily    imitated    by    an 
forger;    but  this  is    merely    a   sug- 
>d;    it  is  long  sinc^  I  have   seen   his 
ig.      Have   you  any   other   letters    by 
'^  ^*\4  ?    However,  I  can  look  at  them  after- 
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wards.  And  do  you  mean  tx)  say  y* 
relinquished  your  claims  without  striking' 
blow?  Did  no  one  advise  you  to  cont^ 
the  case  ?" 

"  My  claims  !"  said  Edward ;  "  I  had 
claims.  You  see  what  my  fether's  5 
junctions  were,  and  there  was  abundance 
e\ndence  besides  for  a  Scotch  marriag 
letters  addressed  to  her  in  Scotland,  bean, 
his  name,  and  the  testimony  of  poor  • 
Stephenson,  the  keeper,  and  Hudson,  \ 
own  valet, — both  most  reluctantly  given." 

"  Ah !  the  addressing  of  those  letters  v 
a  fatal  error ;  still,  I  believe  it  might  hf 
been  got  over.  I  cannot  conceive  wl 
your  friends  were  about,  when  they  suffci 
you  to  let  it  go  by  default  in  this  way." 

"  My  friends,"  *said  Edward,  and  agj 
the  colour  mounted  to  his  cheek,  "  coi 
not,   I  hope,  have  persuaded  me  against  i 
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^^m  sense  of  right.     What  would  it  have 

^Vailed  to   open  up   the   whole  historj^,   to 

Polish    more     widely     my    poor    father's 

Weakness  and  my  misfortmies,  when  I  knew 

the  truth?    Even  had  it  been  possible  to 

obtain  a  decision  in  my  favom*,  I  should  have 

*Qown  I  was  not  entitled  to  it.     If  my  poor 

Mother  had  lived  perhaps — and  yet,  truth  is 

^th,  I  am  very  thankful  I  had  no  one  else 

^  rtruggle  for — to    my   own  fate  I  could 

^mit" 

**  Then    do   you  mean   to   say   that  you 
^^Uld  make  no  effort  now  to  dispute   Sir 
'Richard's  title?" 

JJot  unless  I  could   see   a   prospect  of 

my  father's  memory,  not,  in  short, 

I  conceived  I  had  a  right  to  contest. 

^^^nfess  some  words  you  have  let  fall,  have 

^'^  aliened   a   suspicion   which  never  crossed 

^^y    mind  before.     Will   you   tell  me  what 

"V^xir  impression  is  ?"  , 

^OL.   II.  E 


I 


AUfii^Vyl      111     tllV^     VtV/llU.      XitiCbLL       T^^      iiavi^y    C»ll« 

have  found  cause.  I  should  be  soi 
excite  hopes  which  may  be  doomed  tt 
appointment ;  but  I  have  a  reason  for  ( 
ing  strongly,  whether  there  were  e 
valid  marriage  between  your  father  ai 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  mi 
though  I  know  she  went  by  his  nam 
in  Scotland,  too.  If  I  am  right,  it  f( 
that  the  documents  she  brought  forwa 
forgeries,  and  strengthen  my  suspicion 
this  letter  may  be  so  too,  and  ths 
poor  friend  had  foul  play.  WiU  yo 
the  affair  into  my  hands,  and  let  mc 
it  out  ?     I  am  pretty  nearly  tired  of 
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**  'My  dear  Colonel,  you  are  very  kind ;  I 

^^^imot  say  what  I  feel.      If  I   thought,  if 

I   coidd  see  a  chance  of  my  father's  name 

"^g  cleared,    I   would   ventiu^    anything. 

You  must  give  me  a  day  or  two  to  consider ; 

^d  you  win  let  me  consult  Lord ,  he 

'^^  been  a  good  friend  to  me." 

''  By  all  means ;  and  if  he  goes  into  it 
tet  him  give  you  a  year's  leave,  and  then  we 
^n  go  home  together." 

Colonel   Heron's    interest  in   his    young 

^^tid  was  strengthened  by  this  conversation. 

Somewhat  suspicious,"  as  he  owned  him- 

^^J*,  an  acute  observer,  and  rather  a  severe 

l^cige  of  mankind,  especially  of  young  men, 

^  did  not  readily  form  an  attachment ;  but 

^^ v^ard  Armytage's  resemblance  to  the  friend 

liis  youth,  had  carried  him  back  to  days 

en  he  had  seen  things  and  men  with  more 

^^ciiQgent  eyes  ;  and  there  was  something  in 

*^^^  young  man's  misfortunes — in  his  noble 

£  2 
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bearing — his  affection  for  his  feither'a  m 
mory,  and  disregard  of  self-interest  wfaii 
touched  the  Colonel  deeply. 

In  love  we  constantly  see  diaracters  f 
tracted  by  their  opposites.  I  beheve  it 
not  unfrequent  in  friendship  also,  espedal 
when  there  is  considerable  difference  of  a^ 
Except  in  that  he  was  brave  and  honoi 
able,  Colonel  Heron  was  as  unlike  Edwa 
Armytage  as  two  men  could  be.  In  hL 
moreover,  he  saw  a  contradiction  of  his  | 
theories  regarding  "  the  young  men  of  i 
present  day,"  in  whose  perecraniums,  acco 
ing  to  the  Colonel,  self-esteem  was  alar 
ingly  developed  at  the  expense  of  veneratt  < 
Old  gentlemen  are  rather  apt  to  ma 
this  complaint  of  the  rising  generation, 
will  not  say  it  is  altogether  without  foui^< 
tion.  Of  late  years,  I  will  admit  to  y 
respected  reader,  I  have  begun  to  th.i 
there  is  some  truth  in  it ;  but  then  there 
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^deal  of  geDerosity,  and  frankness,  and  unsus- 
picion  which   we    don't   find    so   abundant 


^inong  the  seniors ;  I,  who  stand  about 
Olid  way  (not  more,  dear  reader),  confess  to 
^  partiality  for  youth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

''  And  so,  my  dear,  certain  persons  that 
we  know  of  have  been  losing  their  hearts; 
may  I  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  ?" 

Lady  Carysford  has  come  up  to  town  to 
see  Magdalen,  as  we  have  seen  she  intended, 
and  they  are  having  a  fireside  talk  after 
dinner. 

They  had  always  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  now  especially,  and  great  was  the  com- 
fort to  Magdalen  of  the  society  of  one  she 
loved  and  valued  so  truly,  during  the  ten 
days  preceding  her  departure  from  England, 
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for  kind  Lady  Carysford  knowing  this,  had 

taken  up  her  abode  in  the  same  hotel,  and 

purposed  remaining  there  until  Francis  and 

Magdalen  started  for  Southampton.     They 

had  been  talking  about  other  matters,  their 

{dans  and  prospects,  the  arrangements  about 

Magdalen's  children,  the  probable  term  of  their 

absence  from  home,  and  from  that  to  Lady 

Livingstone's  distress  at  parting  with  them, 

and  the  present  state  of  things  at  Invercarron. 

And  here  we  take  up  the  conversation. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Magdalen,  smiling,  "  1 

do  not  think  there  is  much  left  for  me  to 

teQ ;  you  seem  to  know  as  much  as  I  do." 

"Quite  right  to  be  cautious,  my  dear; 
thus  much  I  have  gathered  from  my  lady's 
late  communications:  that  there  is  an  at- 
^^cfament  between  Miss  Livingstone  and  my 
friend  Jack,  which  she  hopes  I  will  not 
tti€X)urage,  by  bringing  them  together  in  my 
^^^^f^^.     This  seems  to  me  the  substance  of 
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certain  mysterious   inuendoes,  which  other- 
wise mean  nothing  at  all ;  am  I  right  ?" 

'^  Right  in  apprehending  my  Lady's  mean- 
ing, I  dare  say;  but  I  think  she  is  alto- 
gether mistaken  as  to  the  facts.  I  am 
certain  there  is  nothing  beyond  cousinly 
regard  between  Grace  and  John." 

"  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you 
the  more  accurate  observer  of  the  two ;  still,^ 
there  is  no  saying  what  may  arise  fromtf 
continued  propinquity  with  so  charming 
person,  for  she  is  very  charming,  my  dear. 
1  could  see  that,  in  our  half-hour's  inter- 
course ;  and  it  woidd  be  madness  for  John 
to  think  of  marrying  on  his  Captain's  pay. 
Miss  Livingstone  having  nothing,  I  believe." 

"Nothing  to  marry  upon.  She  has  be- 
tween £200  and  £300  a-year ;  but  really,  I 
think,  we  may  be  easy  on  that  subject; 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself  when  you  see 
them  together.      John  is  to  dine   with  us 
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to-morrow.  But  tell  me  what  impression 
Grace  made  on  you ;  I  know  you  must 
have  admired  her." 

*^  Beautiful,    quite  beautiful ;   but  it  was 

not  that  alone  which  charmed  me,  although  I 

l"^ow  you  think  I  am  taken  captive  by  the 

^^-      Her   manner    is   most   engaging — so 

^*^tural,  so  courteous,  so  high  bred,  in  short — 

^^   adf-consdousness.     I    quite    desire    her 

•^^^juaintance ;    but    we   could    not   arrange 

*oout  her   coming   to   Audley,   at  present. 

I  think  she  did  not  like  to  leave  Mrs.  0ns- 

'^'^    so  soon,  a  delicacy  I  appreciated;  for 

*^    life  there  must  be  deadly  dull ;  the  in- 

^"^oeivable  foolishness  of  that  woman's  talk ! 

— t^widdle !— h^m !" 

**  Mrs.  Onslow  is  most  kind  to  Grace, 
^""^  makes  her  feel  completely  at  home," 
'^d  Magdalen. 

^*  Doubtless ;  a  dull  home,  however.     And 
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now  about  that  diild  Katherine,  how  did  ] 
leave  her  ?" 

"Much  as  usual;  I  don't  think  Kat 
line  has  been  weD  for  some  time.  I  !r 
Lady  Livingstone  would  leave  home  ^ 
her,  for  a  few  months.  A  change  would 
them  both  good/' 

"  You  are  right,  I  dare  say ;  but  my  I 
seems  settled  for  the  winter,  as  she  tells 
Miss  Ferrars  is  to  be  there  till  March.  \ 
she  be  a  good  companion  for  the  child  ?" 

"  She   is  a  very  agreeable  person,  ck 
and  accomplished.     I  think  Grace  is  a  be 
companion  for  Kathie,  though  Miss  Fen 
is  what  you  would  call '  good  company ;' 
is  a  great  favourite  at  Invercarron." 

"  And  is  there  no  danger  of  Geor] 
heart,  in  that  quarter,  since  he  seems  to  fa 
resisted  Miss  Livingstone  ?" 

"Oh,    I   think   George's   heart   is   qi 
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safe  firom  any  one,  at  present.  My  private 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  offered  to  Grace,  or 
would  have  been,  on  the  slightest  enconrage- 
™^^  and  that  it  is  hardly  at  its  own  dis- 
P«^  as  yet." 

"  I  would  not  reckon  too  much  on  that — 
*^  IS  all  the  more  susceptible,  perhaps. 
^^^^  I  suppose,  might  marry  on  his  pro- 
^P^cts,  without  imprudence,  and  Miss  Ferrars 
'^^^  have  some  fortune  from  her  mother ; 
^^  shall  see.  My  dear,  I  will  propose  to 
"^y   lady  a  migration  before  spring.      She 

^^^  Hot  be  difficult  to  persuade  by  and  bye, 

if 

^e  put  it  on  the  groimd  of  amusement  for 

^^therine,  so  make  yourself  easy  on  that 
*^^J^.  Now  we  had  better  go  to  bed; 
^^^  must  not  be  squandering  your  strength 
^^      night    watchings.       Good-night,     my 

**  Good-night,  dear  Lady  Carysford !" 


.'i.  n 
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"You  are  right,  my  dear/'  said  Lad 
Carysford  to  Magdalen,  three  days  after  th 
conversation  ab-eady  detailed ;  *'  there  is  n 
love  between  those  two,  at  present." 

'^  And  I  do  not  think  there  ev^  will  be= 
returned  Magdalen ;  *'  they  have  had  eve- 
facility  for  losing  their  hearts,  and  yet  ya 
see  they  don't.^ 

"One  never  can  tell;  however,  I  agr 
with  you,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  esca' 
the  disorder,  since  they  have  resisted  conl 
gion  so  long.  That  John  has  escaped, 
but  another  proof  to  me  of  how  very  unsu 
ceptible  he  is.  I  never  heard  of  his  beia 
smitten  with  anybody;  and  he  is  a  pro« 
gious  fevourite  with  the  sex." 

"  Perhaps  just  because  he  does  not  fli: 
He  is  always  so  pleasant  to  everybod 
George  is  a  much  greater  flirt." 

"George  is  a  favourite,  too,  which  go 
to  refute  your  argument,  my  dear.     I  ar 
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dd  flirting  is  not  a  sin  very  heavily 
nsited  upon  a  handsome  young  man.  Like 
SDioking,  and  field-sports,  it  is  conceded  as 
one  of  the  rights  of  man." 

''  Grace  teUs  me,  you  have  asked  her  to 
gotoAudley,  next  month?" 

'"  Yes ;  she  has  promised  to  be  with  me 

^  possible,  before  the  8th.     I  have  company 

^niing  the  following  week,  and  I  want  to 

S^  acquainted  with  her  first.     I  am  much 

^^armed  with  her." 

"  You  will  not  be  disappointed  on  further 
^^^<)Uaintance,  dear  child !  I  sometimes  wish 
^  Could  see  into  her  future." 

**  Ah !  my  dear,  that  is  your  besetting 
^*^  ;  suppose  you  coiild  see  into  her  fixture, 
*^^  could  you  influence  it  ?" 

**  Quite  true.  I  know  it  is  my  besetting 
^^>  one  of  them  at  least ;  perhaps  1  forgot 
^  have  said,  that  I  wish  I  knew  more  of 
Slice's  past.     I   believe   that   if  I    did,    I 
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might  influence  her  future,  as  far,  at  ka 
as  human  creatures  can." 

"How  do  you  mean — do  you  not  kD< 
her  antecedents?  I  shoiild  not  bt 
supposed  she  had  any  reserve  with  you/* 

"  Neither  I  believe,   has  she,   except 
one   subject,    on    which    most  women  ; 
reserved,   and  this  L  only  svspect ;    I  or 
be  mistaken/' 

"You  think  some  one  has  forestal 
any  attempts  the  cousins  may  or  mij 
have  made  on  her  heart?  But  wh 
could  she  have  met  any  one?  The  ai 
was  a  very  dragon — as  I  have  heard, 
cannot  imagine  that  creature  bestow: 
her  affections  on  any  raw  country  you 
though  love  leads  his  victims  blindfc 
to  be  sure." 

"Nor  can  I,"  returned  Magdalen,  "1 
there  is  a  certain  Captain  Armytage,  \i 
was   her  brother's   great     friend,    and   v 
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^  great  deal  at  Glenruth  both  before  and 
^er  poor  Walter  Livingstone's  death,  in 
^^cty  it  was  he  who  took  the  tidings  of  the 
accident  to  Lord  Glenruth.  I  can't  help 
inking  there  is  an  attachment  between 
Wm  and  Grace.'' 

^*  I  know  Captain  Armytage,  a  remarkably 
*^^dsome  engaging  young  man." 

'^So   I    should    suppose    from    the    way 
^  which  I  have  heard  John  speak  of  him : 
**^  appears  to  be  a  great   favourite   in   the 
iment." 

**  But  what  makes  you  suspect  an  attach- 
*^^tit;  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been 
^  Glenruth  ?" 

**Not  that  only — I  observed  Grace  used 
^  le  very  much  absorbed  in  her  book  or 
lething  else,  when  he  was  the  subject 
^^  conversation,  and  several  times  she  left 
**^e  room." 

"  So    like    your    suspicions,    my     dear ! 
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The  poor  child  was  probably  reminc 
all  the  sad  scenes  his  name  must 
recalled." 

''But  that  was  not  all.  One  d 
my  room  Katherine  and  Miss  Ferran 
discussing  somebody's  love  afl^drs, 
said  something  which  stirred  up  Grace 
became  very  eloquent,  and  Miss  I 
remarked  she  must  be  speaking 
experience,  whereupon  the  poor  child  st 
suddenly,  and  blushed  crimson.  ] 
very  angry  with  Adela  Ferrars,  bu 
and  Katherine  were  chattering  awa) 
I  hope  Grace's  confusion  escaped 
observation.  And  she  was  very  n< 
and  at  last  looked  quite  ill  during 
month,  when  he  was  reported  to  be  m 
and  it  was  feared  had  been  murdered 
when  the  news  of  his  safety  came,  ^ 
she  was  quite  overcome,  but  she  rec< 
her  looks  very  soon  after  that." 
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**  I  wonder  if  anything  escapes  your 
observation  my  dear;  but  why  do  you 
remain  in  doubt  ?" 

''I  could  not  think  it  right  to  ask  her 
^lifidence,  fer  less  to  attempt  any  discovery 
"y  indirect  means.  If  there  be  an  attach- 
°^ent,  she  must  have  some  reason  for 
keeping  it  secret." 

**And  why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  make 
^^  a  party  to  your  suspicions  ?" 

*That    is    just    what    I    am   going    to 

When  I  am  gone,  I  know  of  no 

'^^  to  whom  Grace  could  unbosom  herself, 

^^    the  occasion  arise.      Lady   Livingstone 

Hardly   the   person   to   whom  one  could 

^fide  a  love  tale,  and  Kathie  is  too  volatile. 

Have   a   prevision   that   you   will  become 

fond  of  Grace  ;  and  if  she  should  want 

ce  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  will  smooth 

^e  of  the  difficulty,  if  you  are  prepared 

Vol.  II.  p 
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for  the  possibility  of  the   thing  and    ^'^ 
meet  her  half  way." 

"  I  see — ^you  have  made  out  a  very  planfl'^ 
case,   stiD  we  have  only  presumptive  evkkn'^ 
to  go  upon.     What  says  Francis  ?'* 

"Oh!  Francis  thinks  every  man  wl 
has  been  ten  minutes  in  Grace's  sodi  _ 
must  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love  witl:^ 
her,  but  I  don't  think  be  believes  her  heuri^ 
to  be  out  of  her  own  keeping.  He  thought^ 
at  one  time  she  would  smile  upon  John;? 
but  he  is  not  very  clear-sighted  in  theses 
matters." 

**  Hem  !  his  wife  has  eves  for  two.  Hav^ 
you  any  more  discoveries  to  communicate?* 
How  many  knights  are  breaking  lance=^ 
for  Kathcrine  just  now  ?" 

**  Not    above   four   or   five,     and    i 
they   joust    very    amicably.        She   has  t 
art    of   keeping    them    all    on    good   ten 
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^^tii  themselves  and  each  other.  Captain 
Hamilton  and  Ludovick  Fraser  are  the  two 
on  duty  at  present,  and  Andrew  Campbell 
^  expected  at  Invercarron  next  month." 

"  Hem !  1  suppose  the  lady-mother 
thinks  there  is  safety  in  nmnbers, — or  does 
she  think  on  the  subject  at  all?  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  Katherine's 
i^evt  is  ignored  altogether,  to  judge  by  the 
^y  young  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  frequent 
^  house,  like  so  many  tame  cats.  There 
''^  be  a  tangled  web  some  day,  I  foresee." 

'^  I  sometimes  fear  there  may,  but  what 
*^  one  do ;  the  system  has  prevailed  so 
**^ ;  ever  since  Kathie  was  a  child.  Then 
^'^  is  so  unlike  other  girls.  I  doubt  if 
^^  is  capable  of  being  in  love,  although 
^  very  affectionate ;  these  are  all  friendships, 
^*^  her  side  I  mean." 

**Ahl    my  dear,   no   affectionate  woman 
is  incapable  of  being  in  love,  at  some  time 

F  2 
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and  after  some  fashion,  and  Katherine  is  m 
affectionate.  I  wish  I  had  the  child  ^ 
me. 

"  I  wish  you  had,  indeed." 

'*  Now,  my  dear,  I  shall  depend  c 
hearing  from  you  as  often  as  you  ca 
write,  without  making  a  task  of  it  An 
I  will  keep  you  informed  of  home  aSaii 
as  far  as  I  can ;  do  not  be  fiietting  aboi 
what  you  can't  hinder  or  help,  but  tni 
to  unfailing  Wisdom.  Grod  bless  thee  n 
dear.     I  love  thee  much  !" 

And  so  saying  Lady  Carj'sford  aga 
dismissed  Magdalen  to  bed. 

This  is  the  last  conversation  betw« 
them,  that  I  have  to  record  before  thi 
parted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^EiGHTON    seemed    more    desolate    than 

**^^    to   Grace,   when   she   returned  thither 

^'^    bidding   farewell    to    Magdalen    and 

''Hiicis,    with    whom    her    heart    went — if 

**^eed  it  had  not  gone  before  them — towards 

'^^  rising  sun.     Soon   afterwards,  however, 

^'^^   made  some  new   acquaintances,   whom 

^«5     already     know     slightly — her     cousms 

*^il  and  Anne.      Basil  had  heard  from  Dr. 

^rahame  of  Grace's  intended  visit  to  Mrs. 

Onslow,     and    he   had   thereupon   suddenly 

rethought    him    of    bringing     Annie     up, 
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to   stay  a  little   while   with    some  of 
relatives.      Mrs.    Stuart   was  a  residecs^'  a 
Brighton,   and  a  friend  of  Mrs.   Onslo>^^i; 
so   Basil's  deep-laid    scheme  was  eminec*^ 
successftd.      He   soon   had    the    satisfiwjtf^* 
of  perceiving   that   Grace   and  Annie  to^^ 
to  each  other  cordially ;    had  he  not 
too    diffident   to   believe   it,   he  might 
discovered   that    Grace  was  quite   as   muc^*^ 
attracted  by  him,  perhaps  even  more.      Loim^^ 
walks    with    Annie    and    Basil   occasional^^y 
varied  the  routine  of  the  day,  and  enabler^ 
her   to   escape   the  airing  between  the 
and  west  cliffs,  which  now  that  winter 
fairly  set  in,  was  performed  in  the  charic::^^ 
instead  of  the  britzka.      But  as  this  airin 
was  to  Mrs.  Onslow  a  principal  enjoymen 
especially  when  she  had  any  one  to 
to,   Grace    did    not   like   to  evade  the  dul 
very  frequently  ;  she  was   not  one  of  tho^sr 
who  think  first  of  their  own   predilecti< 
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those   of  othei^   appeared   to   her   quite  as 
worthy  of  her  attention. 


"  What   a  very    taU  man !"    said    Mrs. 
Onslow  in  the  course  of  one  of  these    pro- 
Presses  westward.     "  Look,    my  dear !    that 
^^t  be   the   Spanish   General    we    heard 
"^fs,  Seymour  Hosskyns  talking  about.      I 
^^  see    he    is   a   stranger,    and    wears    a 
'Moustache." 

Grace  whose  eyes  were  on  the  sea, 
"©yond  which  her  thoughts  were  too  apt 
^  stray,  turned  her  hedd  and  started. 

The  conspicuous  height,  the  firm  step — 
^  indicative  of  character — ^the  turn  of  the 
head — could  it  be?  Her  first  impulse  was 
^  puU  the  check-string,  the  next  moment 
^^e  felt  thankful  that  it  was  in  the  hands 
^f  Mrs.  Onslow. 

After  all,  how  improbable  that  he  should 
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have  retamed  from  India  without  lier  bein 
aware  of  it,  when  she  so  diligently  read  ever 
name  that  appeared  in  the  columns  of  tb 
Indian  mail;  which  Mrs.  Onslow  toe 
with  a  view  of  informing  hersdf  as  to  tl 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Alfred  Onslow  and  othei 
respecting  whose  appointments  and  duti! 
her  ideas,  notwithstanding,  continued  som. 
what  confused. 

It  was  a  cold  day,    and  Mrs.  Onslow 
coachman,  who,  in  his  own  department  wr 
as  despotic  as  Mr.  Pettigrew,  thought  fit 
turn  short  of  Kemp  town ;    and  had  actuf 
aggravated   the   roans '  till  they  broke   \ 
the  frightful  pace  of  five  miles  an  hour 
the    endangerment  of  Mrs.    Onslow's   [ 
of  mind,    when  as  they  passed  Mahoi 
baths,    the    tall    stranger    crossed    to 
the  Steyne,  and  then  Grace  saw  his 
the  same — yet,  not  the  same— -older, 
the  mouth  hidden  by  the  black  moi 
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>Viei    did  not  know  what  to  think.     Surdy 

c^^d    he  been  coming  home,  he  would  have 

te^     her  know   somehow.        She    was    too 

*ttuch  pre-occupied  to  hear  Mrs.    Onslow's 

observations,  who,  however  did  not  remark 

her   absaioe  of  mind,  settled  it  to  her  own 

satis&ction   that  the   tall   stranger  was  the 

&mous  Spanish  General,  who  tried  women 

^  ODurt-martial  and  shot  them  like  dogs. 

**  Such  a  bloodthirsty  comitenance.  Did 
you  not  observe  it,  my  dear  ?  I  have  not  a 
doubt  it  is  him.  I  hope  and  trust  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  here,"  said 
^^*  Onslow;  visions  of  martial  law 
''^inning  to  float  before  her  alarmed 
^"^figination. 

There  was  a  party  at  Brunswick  Terrace 

^^  evening,  and  the  Spanish  General  was 

^^'^^at  subject  of  discourse.      Grace  walked 

^^^*^t  as  in  a  dream,   and  when   she  laid 
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her    head    on    her    pillow   it  was    not 
sleep. 

She  rose  unrefreshed,  as  may  be  sajupos^ 
and  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  solito^ 
for  a  little  while,  she  set  off  for  a  walk  alon^ 
the  sea-shore,  a  mile  or  two  westerly,  t 
was  her  favourite  walk;  the  only  one  ii 
fact  in  which  she  took  positive  pleasun 
She  seldom  met  any  pne  excepting  now  an 
then  some  little  children,  and  she  liked  t 
watch  them,  and  fancy  herself  a  child  om 
more.  In  some  respects  she  was  a  chi] 
still. 

This  morning  she  walked  fast  and  fk 
thinking  —  thinking  what  should  she  do 
how  should  she  find  out  if  it  were  indec 
he?  He  could  not  know  of  her  bein 
there,  and  would  probably  leave  Brighton  i 
ignorance — it  seemed  intolerable  to  wait  fi 
days  in  suspense.     Why  had  she  not  aske 
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A^Trs.  Onslow  to  stop  the  carriage,  and  let  her 
io-ubts  be  resolved  ? 
Ah,  Grace!  why? 

Feeling  tired  at  last,  she  turned  home- 
^^»rd,  and  was  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
Bxxmswick  Terrace,  when  a  sudden  attack 
made  on  her  companion — a  little  Scotch 
er  of  Mrs.  Onslow's — ^by  a  large,  out- 
l^^ixdish-looking  dog,  so  much  more  like  a 
than  one  of  the  canine  species,  that 
e,  though  no  coward,  was  half  in- 
idated  by  its  savage  aspect.  But  the 
:xier  thereof  speedily  came  to  the  rescue, 
when  Grace  heard  the  voice  which 
off  the  assailant,  she  forgot  her  alarm, 
ugh  her  heart  beat  faster  than  it  had  ever 
^^^ne  from  fear. 

It  was  Edward  Armytage. 


Sagacious  reader,  of  course  you  knew  it 
^m  the  first — Spanish  General  indeed  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Money  I  want,  and  money  I  rau-- 
have !  Dost  thou  think  I  brought  th^ 
here  to  live  like  a  lord,  if  Fm  not  to  fc^ 
lady?  Fm  thy  mother,  ain't  I,  Dick? — 
ha!  ha!" 

"  Hould    thy     tongue,     drunken     divil 
Thou'st  got  money — thou'st  got  fifty  poun^ 
not  a  fortnight  gone ;  and  as  to  being  lad^ 
here,  Fll  pack  thee  off,  unless  thou  mends 
t'manners  !" 

"  Fifty  pound !  what's  fifty  pound  ?     Gi' 
me  five  hoonderd,   Dick,   and  111   away  to 
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**3le,    and  bide   there    while    Martinmas. 

^^\i'st  got  plenty,  and  it's  all  mine — least 

^  Hot  thine,  and  I  can  swear  *t  away  from 

^^^  as  I  swore 't  fra'  the  bonny  lad  that 

here  afore  thee.      Coom,   Dick,   be  a 

lad  to  thy  mother,  if  thou  has  a  mind 

te  Sir  Richard  any  longer." 

This   colloquy   took    place    between   two 

'^voTthies  of  whom  my  readers  have  heard, 

^^xid  whom  it  is  now  needful  to  bring  before 

^^^em,  though  I  can  promise  small  pleasure 

^<^ta  the  acquaintance,   except  to   such   as 

^^e  a  philosophic  interest  in  contemplating 

^^  darker  shades  of  human  character. 

T^e  first  speaker  was  a  woman  of  fifty, 

Ifly-five  years  of  age,    one  who  in  her 

^^^^tli  had  evidently  been  handsome.     Her 

^^^^i^  was   tall  and  commanding,   and  her 

,  though  they  bore  witness   to  the 

^ots  of  habitual   drunkenness,    yet   were 

^^y  formed. 
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Her  companion  was  a  man  of  tl^: 
bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  her,  ^ 
with  a  cowardly,  crafty  eye,  and  a  v^^Q] 
animal  expression  of  comitenance.  T!t=x? 
both  spoke  the  broad  north-country  dial^^^ 
and  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  t:;  ^ 
fine  old  English  hall  of  Seaton  Armytage. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  much  1(^"^ 
lost  between  them.  Indeed  their  quarr^^ 
were  so  frequent,  and,  on  the  modier's  pa.^ 
so  vociferous,  that  some  words  she  let  Gbu 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  servants,  8fc.«^^ 
gave  rise  to,  or  rather  strengthened, 
rumours  which  gained  ground  yearly,  th».  ^ 
**  If  everybody  had  tlieir  own,  the  Capt^ 
would  be  Sir  Edward,  for  all  that  had  co  '- 
and  gone." 

But  though  she  evidently  had  a  hank  o» 
her  son,  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  her" 
those  around  her  when  she  was  sober,   ' 
he  took  (tare  that,   in  her  cups,  she  sb' 
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^  ^eD  looked  after;  so  that  all  attempts 
t  finding  a  due  to  her  allusions  had  fidled 
•u  the  part  of  the  neighboiu^,  glad  as  they 
voiild  have  been  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Despised  as  parvenus  by  the  rich ;  hated 
*s  upstarts  by  the  poor,  their  only  society 
^^&  that  of  the  sycophants  whom  their 
^^th  had  power  to  attract,  and  even  the 
number  of  these  was  not  great. 

But,  not  to  enlarge  on  so  repulsive  a 
^^tne  as  the  society  which  now  disgraced 
^^>se  halls  where  the  high-bom  daughter  of 
^^  Howards  had  held  her  gentle  and 
''^cious  sway,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  while 
^^  pair  I  have  introduced  were  wrangling 
^^r  their  spoil,  there  was  one  at  hand  who 
^"ped  to  wrest  it  from  them. 

Colonel  Heron  had  come  home  very  soon 
ftier  the  midnight  conversation  he  held  with 
id'ward.  The  more  he  pondered  the  subject, 
^^  more  he  was  convinced  that  his  friend 
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had  been  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid  8cii( 
and   this   conviction    was    strengthened         ^ 
what  he  heard  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whe^-rx* 
as  I  have  said,  the  universal  impression  w^*^ 
that  the  pseudo   Lady    Armytage   and  Sif^ 
Richard  were  not  the  lawful  wife  and  son 
of  the  late   Baronet,    and  that  they   were 
themselves   aware  they  owed   th&r  position 
to  a  successful  fraud.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  incredible  that  two  such    coarse, 
illiterate  persons    should  have  been   able  to 
plan  and  execute  so  intricate  a  plot.     The 
mother  coiJd  not  write  her  name  ;  the  son's 
calligraphy   was   that   of    a  seven-year    old 
schoolboy  ;  and  on  the  Colonel's  supposition 
that  the  whole  of  the  documents  produced 
in    evidence  were  forgeries,   it  followed  that 
there  must  have  been  accomplices  of  greater 
abilities  than  the  principals.     If  such  there 
were,    they  had  kept   entirely  in  the    back- 
ground.    Only  these  two  had  come  forward, 
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without  even  the  assistance  of  a  petti- 
attorney,  had  preferred  their  claims, 
^^*txmght  proo&  which  were  corroborated  in  a 
Y^markable  manner  by  documents  found 
among  Sir  Edward's  private  papers,  and 
gained  their  cause  against  the  whole  feeling 
of  the  country,  of  the  jury  who  gave  the 
verdict  in  their  favour,  and  even,  it  was 
said,  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel. 

What  could  have  been  the  motive  of  any 

one    to   lend   such    aid    as   Colonel   Heron 

supposed,  when  the  benefit  accrued  to  them 

ak)Qe,  was  a  question  which    puzzled    him 

voy  much  ?    But  he  felt  assured  there  was 

a  solution  to  the  mystery,   and  if  patience 

aod  determination   only  were  exercised,   he 

doubted  not  of  ultimate  success;    the  con- 

Bckiusness  of  a  righteous  cause  is  a   great 

strengthener  of  hope. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  Northumber- 
land, he  had  judged  it  expedient  to  haste^^ 

VOL.    II.  G 
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Edward's  departure  from  India,  and  what 
the  more  immediate  resiilt  of  that  was,  we 
have  ah-eady  seen,  and  are  about  more  fiiDy 
to  see  in  the  next  chapter,  gracious 
reader. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


We  left  Grace  and  Edward  face  to  face  on 
the  beach  at  Brighton.  Few  words  were 
interchanged  at  first — there  was  no  need  of 
speech  to  reveal  that  which,  though  it  had 
never  yet  found  utterance,  each  had  once 
read  in  the  other's  eyes,  and  still  read  there, 
undimmed,  unchanged.  It  was  a  moment 
which  would  have  outweighed  months,  years 
of  hope  deferred. 

"  What  can  ever  be 
So  beautiful — so  blest. 
As  the  first  virgin  sanctity 
Of  feelings  unexprest!'* 

G  2 
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Presently  Captain  Armytage  fin 
voice. 

"  I  arrived  in  England  the  day  be 
terday,  and  found  out  from  Jade  liv 
that  you  were  here ;  but  he  gave  me 
address,  and  I  went  in  search 
Onslow,  to  Bloomsbury  Place.  Yo\ 
get  a  note  this  morning  ?» 

"  No,  I  came  out  so  early ;  then  : 
it  must  have  been  you  I  saw." 

"  When  ?  where  ?  impossible,  I  i 
have  passed  you." 

"  I  was  in  a  carriage,  you  coulc 
me.  I  thought — I  was  ahnost  < 
but  then  I  believed  you  to  be  at  Sin 

"  I  came  away  so  suddenly,  I  hac 
to  write,  at  least  a  letter  could  i 
reached  home  before  me.  Well,  it 
matter  now ;  may  I  come  and  pa 
spect^  to  Mrs.  Onslow?  and  whe 
see  you  alone  ?" 
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They  were  now  at  Brunswick  Terrace, 
^  before  Grace  could  reply  the  door  was 
openecL 

'•Is  Mrs.  Onslow  in,  Thomas?" 

"  My  mistress  and  Miss  Gibbs  went  out 
at  eleven  o'clock,  but  I  was  to  tell  you  they 
woald  be  at  home  in  an  hour,  Miss." 

ft  Wanted  a  quarter  of  twelve. 

"  I  will  come  in  then  and  wait  for  Mrs. 
Ondovr,"  said  Captain  Armytage,  and  he 
followed  Grace  up  stairs. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  them,  he 
"^  out  his  arms,  and  the  next  instant  she 
^  Sobbing  on  his  breast. 

Sweet  Grace !  my  own  love !  hush !  do 
^^  Weep  now,  darling  !" 

With  such  words  he  soothed  her,  and  this 
^^  he  kissed  the  tears  away.  Dear  Grace, 
^  is  happy  now  ! 

They  loved  as  such  natures  only  love, — with 
^  pure  first  affection  of  each  true  heart ; 
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afFectioD  which  had  stood  the  test  of  abacn^^^ 
and  silence,  and  had  grown  and  strengthen^^^ 
when  lighter  love  would  have  perished. 

I  said  lighter  love — can  love  be  light 
can    the    noblest,    loftiest,    most    endurin 
faculty  of  nature,  that  which  dies  not  at 
death,  that  which  must  have  its  perfect 
to  do  through  all  -  eternity,  whose  hope 
her  truition,  and  faith  is  quenched  in  sight 
can  that  be  the  vain,  idle,  worthless  fani 
which    mortals  call  love?     Numberless 
the  shades,  infinite  the  degrees  of  the  passio 
which  binds  together  two  human 
while   its  dominion  lasts,  with  a  "  viewl 
chain,"  and  in  proportion  to  its  purity  an* 
strength  does  it  ennoble  and  refine  its  su 
jects.     Once  in  a  life-time,  perhaps,  shall  w^ 
sec  an  example  of  such  an  union  as  is  not 
unworthy  to  shadow  forth  the  mystic  meai 
ing  of  that  holy  bond. 

Only  the  noblest,  the  purest,  the  stro 
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can  show  us  this,  and  such  natures 
but  once. 


'bdis.  Onslow  was  not  quite  ptinctual,  and 
the  time  she  and  Miss  Gibbs  returned, 
had  recovered  her  self-possession  suf- 
ficiently  to   prevent   that   good    lady   from 
taking  note  of  anything  unusual,  excepting 
the  fact  of  a  strange  visitor  being  in  the 
drawing-room:     Whether  Miss  Gibbs  formed 
^y  commentary  thereupon  I  am  not  able  to 
^y  ;  she  appeared  to  be  lost  in  admiration. 

Gface  introduced  him  as  an  old  friend  just 

'^^^'^nied  fipom  India — and  Mrs.  Onslow  im- 

°*^iately  plunged  into  inquiries  after  health 

^'^^     circumstances    of    divers    and   sundry 

^*^tions   in   various   parts  of    our   Eastern 

"^^Pire,    with  each  and  all   of   whom   she 

'^^uded  Captain  Armytage  must  have  lived 

t«rms  of  closest  intimacy,  irrespective  of 


hical   position.      It   fortunately  hap- 
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pened  that  one  of  these  individuals  had  be# 
his  fellow  passenger  to  Egypt,  and  he  was  dui 
enabled  to  announce  his  speedy  arrival  i 
England,  which  piece  of  inteUigenoe  tOD 
such  complete  possession  of  Mrs.  Onsbw 
mind  that  the  rest  of  the  cousinhood  &dc 
into  the  distance. 

"To  think  Gwenny,  my  dear,  of  yoi 
cousin  James  being  on  his  way  home,  wil 
quite  a  family,  Captain  Armytage  says,  ai 
it  looks  like  yesterday  since  he  came  to  b 
us  good-bye  at  the  Deanery,  in  his  unifon 
and  got  it  spoiled  with  white  soup  poor  bo 
(Thomas  had  just  come  to  us  then,  ai 
was  young  and  awkward,)  and  now  1 
is  a  Captain,  and  is  coming  home  witho 
his  wife,  and  a  young  family.  Dea 
dear !" 

Captain  Armytage  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  I  shall  remain  in  Brighton  a  day  or  tm 
and  will  call  again  if  you  will  permit  di 
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You  are  going  into  the  country  soon  I  be- 
lieve," said  he,  turning  to  Grace. 

'*  Next  month  I  am  going  to  stay  with 
Lady  Carysford,  at  Audley  Court." 

**  Gwenny  my  dear,  ring  for  coals ;  by-the- 

'O^e,  that  reminds  me. — Perhaps  if  you  have 

no  engagement  you  will  dine  with  us  to  day, 

Captain  Armytage : — a  quarter  to  seven,  and 

*^ii  we  have  music  in  the  evening." 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Captain 
^^"toytage  made  his  adieux. 

*'  It   was  so  hicky  I  recollected  that  Mr. 

Sydney  Cole  had  sent  an  excuse ;  so  there 

ci    place  for  Captain   Armytage ;  what  a 

^^i:idsome  young  man,  and  so  well  informed: — 

cousin  did  you  say  ?" 

**  Not  my  cousin,  not  any  relation,"  said 

^"&€e  quickly;  feeling    the  tell-tale  colour 

ovint  into  her  face^  **  but  an  old  friend ; 

•^•^  ^vns  a  school-fellow  of  my  dear  brother's," 

^^dcd  she. 
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"  Ah,  yes  my  dear,  I  remember  he8>^^ 
all  about  it,  and  it  is  very  natural  for  ^ 
By-the-bye,    your    cousins    Mr.   and  VC^^ 
Livingstone   dine  with   us   to-day ;  and    ^^^ 
think   of    Gwenny's  cousin   James    Pow^^^ 
being  on  his  way  home  ! " 

Grace  would   have    given   something 
know  what  it  was  that  struck  Mrs.  Onskwr"^ 
as  being  "  so  natural "  for  her  with 
to  Edward  Armytage.     But  she  could  not 
ask.     And  to  this  day  it  remains  a  mystery. 


I  do  not  know  how  Edward  Armytage  go 
through  the  hours  that  inten^ened  between^^ 
Mrs.  Onslow's  invitation  and  dinner  time.  .^ 
1  know  Grace  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  ^ 
her  own  room,  and  that  Edward  took  her  to  ^ 
dinner,  in  defiance,  I  suspect,  of  strict-^ 
etiquette. 

I  am  sorry  also  to  be  obliged  to  admit    - 
that  they  talked  almost  exclusively  to  each  — 
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other^  which  was  a  breach  of  good  manners. 
But  jou  know,  dear  reader,  I  never  said  that 
either  of  them  was  perfect. 

It  wvis  fortunate,  as  it  happened,  that  the 

gentleman  on  Grace's  left  was  given  up  to 

^^^  enjoyment  of  his  dinner,  and  that  Edward's 

ng^ht-hand  neighbour  was  absorbed  in  a  fierce 

^'^tion  with  her  own  cavalier,  so  they  made 

^^  complaints. 

**  Who  is  that  very  young  gentleman  on 
^***    hostess'  left,"  asked  Edward  of    Grace 


That  is  my  kinsman,  Lord  Glenruth's 
He  is  not  so  young  as  he  looks  at 
;  older  than  yoiu-self  by  some  years." 
Indeed,  I  should  not  have  guessed  it ; 
^^'^^v-   comes  he  to  be  here?     Is  the  father 
t  too?" 
**  No,  Basil  Livingstone  and  his  sister  are 
Nisiting    some    relation  of    their    mother's. 
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That  pretty  girl  who  was  talking  to  me 
you  came  in,  is  Anne  Livingstone." 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  observe  her  particulir     ■* 
Do  you  know  them  well  ?*' 

"  Very  well,  considering  our  acquaint^B^— 
began  only  a  few  weeks  ago.     I  flatter 
self  there  is  a  mutual  attraction.'' 

"  They  must  be  very  different  from  the; 
father  then.'' 

'*  As  unlike  as  possible,  I  should  think  \^^ 
but  really  I  know  very  little  of  Lord 
Glenruth,  and  I  dare  say  I  am  prejudiced 
against  him.  The  present  Lady  Glenruth  is 
not  the  mother  of  Anne  and  Basil.  I 
imagine  they  are  not  very  happy  at  home. 
You  must  let  me  introduce  you  to  them  after 
dinner." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  Grace,  can  I 
not  have  ten  minutes'  quiet  talk  with  you 
this  evening  ?  No  ?    When  then  or  how  is  it 
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to   \>e  managed :  I  have  so  much  to  teU  you, 
so  much  to  ask.     Does  Mrs.  Onslow 
js  go  out  from  eleven  till  twelve  ?" 
••  Not  always.*' 
*•  When  does  she  go  out?" 
^^  I  often  go  out  at  ten  o'clock  and  walk 
ng  the  West  Beach." 
••By  yourself?     Does  Mrs.  Onslow  never 
with  you,  or  that  young  lady  with  the 
n  ringlets." 
Grace  laughed — it  was  so  pleasant  to  hear 
dear  ringbg  laugh,  and  to  see  her  sweet 
radiant  with  joy. 
**  Mrs.  Onslow  is  not  fond  of  walking  on 
the  shingle,    and  Miss  Gibb's  music-master 
^^naes  at  ten  o'clock,  so  I  can  seldom  get 
^^y  companion  but  Ben,  the  terrier." 

**  The  best  of  companions — a  most  sensible 
^^^king  dog.  By  the  bye,  I  forgot  to  apologise 
^^^   roy  dog  frightening  you  this  morning ; 
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I   am  afraid  I  was  not  as  angry  with  him 
I  ought  to  have  been." 

"  Is  that  monster  a  dog  f    I  (iiought 
was  a  wild  beast  escaped  from  some 
gerie.  Certainly,  I  was  frightened  mitil 


"  Until  when  ?"— but  Grace  did  not  finiss 
her  sentence. 

"  It  is  an  Afghan  greyhound,  whidi,  in 
weak  moment,  I  consented  to  bring  home  f^ 

a  friend ;  a  pleasant  travelling  companion  Y^ 
has  proved.  I  have  got  rid  of  him  no\5* 
however,  and  sent  him  to  his  master.  Yo^ 
used  to  be  fond  of  greyhounds.  Wh^ 
has  become  of  all  the  old  pets,  and  ElshS 
and  Archduke  ?" 

*'  1  gave  all  the  dogs  and  the  pony  away^ 
before  I  left  home — Glenruth,  I  mean — bu: 
Archduke  has  come  into  my  possession  again 
My  cousin,  Francis  Livingstone  foimd  on 
who  had  him,   and  went  and   bought   him 
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by  way  of,  for  himself;  and  when  he  went 
a^^'ay  the  other  day,  he  gave  him  to  me.  I 
^rtsh  you  knew  those  cousins,  they  are  so 
good  and  kind.  I  know  you  would  like 
^em  very  much." 

**I  wish  I  did.      I  used  to  know  John 

Livingstone  well ;  he  is  a  very  good  fellow, 

*^d    I   have   met   George,   the   one  in   the 

Foreign  Office,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 

^^  the  Colonel ;  so  you  see  I  have  a  sort  of 

^^^Uaintance  with  the  family." 

**  I  am  very  fond  of  them  all,  but  especially 
^*   fVands  and  his  wife,  and  Katherine." 

**  And  the  Ashby  cousins,  do  you  think  I 
^*^c^xild  like  them  very  much  too?     Grace, 
^y  did   you   never   tell   me  how  unhappy 
were  there  ?"  said  Edward,  half  reproach- 

**  What  good  would  it  have  done  to  tell 

>f o^  that  ?     Besides,  I   was   not    altogether 

'^'^iJaappy,  and  poor  Sir  Ralph  was  very  kind 
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to  me.     And  how  do  you  know  anytfci>^'^ 
about  it  ?"  added  she. 

''  I  will  tell  you  that  another  time,'*  nir 
Edward,  smiling. 


There  was  one  who  fdt  that  day  as  if* 
a  doud  had  come  between  him  and  the  sun.    - 
This    happens   to  be  rather  an   apt-«mile    - 
which  is  more  than  can  always  be  said  for   ' 
these  flowers  of  rhetoric.    The  waving  masses    * 
of  Edward's  raven  hair  looked  very  like  a    - 
storm-cloud  about  to  obscure  the  gleam   of  *i 
Grace's   golden  tresses.      Poor   Basil's   eyes  •- 
were  accustomed  to  follow  that  small,  shining  ^ 
head  wth  the  devotion   of  a  Gheber,   and    J 
when  the  soft  eyes  met  his,  he  was  happy ; 
but  this  evening  not  once  had  he  been  so 
blest,  and  his  spirit  was  troubled.     He  saw  it 
all  at  (»nce.      His  quick  ear  had  caught  the 
name  of  Armytage,  he  had  marked  : 

U  lanipeggiar  del  aagelico  rise !" 
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^^  although  he  had  never  heard  it  whispered 
^t  there  was  any  attachment  between  Grace 
*^d  Edward,  he  knew  then  that  they  were 
*^etrothed. 

^oor  Basil !  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
^tat  his  feelings  were,   or  had  been.     He 
ftr  too  humble  to  dream  of  such  hap- 
piness being  possible  to  him,  as  that  Grace 
^ould  love   him;  but  as  long  as  she.  had 
Uot  given  her  heart  to  another,  he  felt  as  if 
^^  relationship  and  his  secret  devotion  gave 
'^itn  a  sort  of  daim  to  something  more  than 
friendship,    and   they   had    been    the    very 
^ppiest  days  of  his  life  which  he  had  lately 
spent.      Seeing  her  almost  daily,  talking  to 
'^^t'  of  Glenruth,  and  treasuring  up  in  his 
'^^art  every  word  she  said — every  wish  she 
^^^pressed  r^ardiog  her  old  home,  and  the 
^^dWs  around  it,  that  he  might  have  the 
^ht  of  fulfilling   them,  unknown  to  her, 
^hen  he  returned.     And  she — tender,  com- 

VOL.   n.  H 


their  delicate  feeling  towards  herself. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  ago  1 
had  veotured  to  say  : 

"  Will  you  never  give  your  old  ] 
Glennith  the  happiness  of  seeing 
again?" 

Grace  hardly  knew  how  to  rep 
thought,  if  the  iather  had  been  lik 
she  would  gladly  have  been  his  gues 
Glennith. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  read  her 
for  the  colour  rose  to  his  pale  di 
sud  : 

"  I  am  sure,  I  know,  it  would 
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the  summer  at  Cardenholm  and  Glenruth, 
and  We  are  allowed  to  keep  open  house  if  we 
pfease.  I  wish  you  could  see  Cardenholm, 
'^  IS  to  Annie  and  me,  what  Glenruth  is  to 
vou;  and  although  it  has  not  so  much 
natural  beauty,  perhaps  it  is  a  very  fine  old 
place." 

**I  should  like  very  much  to  visit  you 
^here,"  said  Grace,  "  and  at  Glenruth  too," 
^e  added ;  "  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do 
^  Some  day." 

One  admirable  trait  of  Basil  Livingstone 
^'^s  the  respectful  affection  with  which  he 
^^'ays  spoke  to,  and  of  his  father,  who 
^*^owed  so  little  consideration  for  him. 

Gentle,  generous,  noble,  heart,  why  wert 
^ho\i  so  unmeetly  housed  ? 


There  was  always  music  at  Mrs.  Onslow's 
^fter  dinner.  That  good  lady,  without 
*^aving   a  very   scientific   taste,   took   much 

u  2 
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pleasure  in  sweet  soundsi  and  her  white 
silver  turban  might  always  be  seen  nod 
harmoniously  in  tune.     Grace  played  Ha 
and  Beethoven,  and  the  divine  Mozart 
had  a  beautiful  voice,  one  of  those  v^ 
whose    fiEuntest   tone  goes  straight  to 
heart.       You    seldom  heard  people    s] 
when  she  was  singing.     Basil  had  a 
ear  for  music,   and  naturally  a  very  ; 
taste.       There    was   one    particular    oc 
behind    the     pianoforte,    where   he    al^ 
established   himself,    looking    and    liste 
with  all  his  soul. 

But  to-night,  his  place  was  occupiec 
another,  and  the  music  seemed  to  him 

"  Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  time  and  hari 

Alas  !  the  discord  was  in  his  own  heai 
"How   much    your    voice   is    imprc 

Grace,"  said  Edward ;  "  a  thing  I  did 

think  possible." 
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'*  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  teaching 
^^  practice  lately,"  said  Grace.  "Now  I 
^  siDg  one  of  your  favourites;"  and 
^e  sang  that  sweetest  of  love  songs : 

"  I'd  mouni  the  hopes  that  leave  me/' 

Poor  Basil  felt  that  his  hopes  were  feiding 
^d  leaving  no  light  behind. 

Bless  you,  darling!"  whispered  a  voice 
^    her  ear,  so  low  that  she  felt  rather  than 
'^^ard  the  words. 

Now  you  must  sing,  Edward.     Here  is 

-wie  liebe  und  der  Macht*    Ah  1  how  long 

13  since  I  have  played  it  for  you.     But 

ia  one  of  John  Livingstone^s  songs,  and 

^^^ed  to  play  accompaniments  for  him.     He 


cc 


<c 


tx 


a  voice  very  like  yours,  only " 

**  Only  not  so  fine,"  suggested  Edward. 
**  Finer,   I   believe,   I  was  going  to  say. 

any  rate,  he  always  sings  when  he  is 


If 
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"  And  am  not  I  going  to  sing  because 
have  asked  me  ?" 

"Yes;  but  you  did  not  sing  whenli^^ 
Onslow  asked  you."  * 

"  Mrs.  Onslow  did  not  ask  me,  she  ot^^^^^^' 
expressed   a   conviction   that  I  could  sin--^^' 
because  I  reminded  her  of  somebody   wh^^^ 
played  on  the  violoncello.     I  could  not 
sung  then,  Grace.      Your  voice  was  thriDin^ 
through  me." 

The  apology  was  accepted,  and  he  san 
*  Der  Waidman'  very  well,  considering. 

Considering  what  ? 

Considering  that  he   felt  it,    which  is 
great    impediment    to   singing,   sometim< 
gracious  reader. 


Much  was  settled  in  that  walk  along  th- 
beach,  much  was  said  which  we  shall  tak> 
the  liberty  of  condensing  into  a  few  words 
partly  because  you  are  already  in  possession 
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of  ttve  most  important,  partly,  because  it  is 
not  ftir  to  repeat  everything.  There  are 
li'^Mts,  as  I  said  before. 

Of  course,  Edward  told  Grace  of  his 
<^niiiiunication  with  Colonel  Heron,  and  the 
hope  that  had  brought  him  home. 

*^  And  if  I  succeed,  Grace,  as  something 
'^Jls  me  I  shall,  you  will  be  mine — my  own — 
«y  ^wife." 

**  Whether  you  succeed  or  not,  Edward, 
^^^t  can  make  no  diflference  in  my  love  for 

*  •  God  bless  you,  darling,  for  those  words ; 
'^^^t;  unless  I  can  offer  you  an  unsullied  name, 
win  one  for  myself,  I  will  not  claim  that 
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**And  why?  will  you   not  need  comfort 
*^  the  more  if  your  hopes  are  disappointed  ? 

Besides " 

"  Besides  ?"  said  Edward,  inquiringly, 
Grace  blushed. 


\ 
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''  Besides,  you  also  have  made  a  promise         ^^ 
me,  and  /  may  daim  its  fulfihnent' 


>» 


"  Ah !  Gfaoe,  I  ought  to  have  ami 
m3^self  yesterday.      I  ought  not  to  have 
aU  I  did,  but  I  could  not  help  it      T"9ie     fr, 
watchfulness  of  years  was  betrayed  in  Asat 
moment,  and  the  worst   is,    that  I  eanzBot 
rff[fet  lu 

"If  you    knew    how    happy — how   v€5i5 
happy  I  am  to-day,  dear  Edward,  you  wo^al^ 
not  wish  to  regret  anything ;  and  I  thinl^T 
she  added,    in   a  low   voice,   "if  you 
controlled   yourself,    my   heart  would  hai*^ 
burst." 

This  was  unanswerable  in  so  many  wo 
and  her  sweet  eyes  seeking  his,    said 
more. 

They   had  wandered  a  long  ¥^y  beyo 
the   outskirts   of  Brighton,   there   was 
a  human  creature  in  sight  that  I  know 
and  there  was  a  sea-fog. 
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Utichr  these  circumstances  I  hope  that 
^'^^^ard's  reply  to  this  speech  did  not  tran- 
*ptt^.  Don't  expect  me  to  record  it,  too 
<^ous  reader. 

**  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Onslow  will  ask  me 
to  dinner  again,  Grace?" 

''Perhaps,   Edward,    I    must    tell    Mrs. 

Onslow;   she  has  been  very  kind  to   me, 

and  I  must  write  to  dear  old  Dr.  Grahame, 

^*^  to  Lady  Livingstone  immediately ;  I  think 

i  must  tdl  Lady  Carysford  too." 

**  With  all  my  heart ;  as  far  as  regards 

an  the  world  might  know  it ;  but  perhaps, 

ues»*. — L  j|.  jjjight  jjqj  \^  gQ  agreeable  for  you 


have  it  made  public  just  yet." 

**  I  don't  think  the  public  will  trouble 


mudi  about  my  concerns ;  but  I  only 
it  known  to  those  who  have  a  right 
^y  confidence.     I  must  write  to  Magdalen, 
^'^^Ugh  it  win  be  no  news  to  her,  I  felt  that 
found  out  my  secret  ages  ago/' 


"  If    it    a    vcn 
replied  Grace. 

Brighton  enveli 

obserre,  dear  readi 

But   I   am   sm 

young  persona  die 

oheeriul  place  that 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

T^E   news   of   Grace's   engagement   was 

"^^^ved  at  Invercarron  with  various  feelings, 

^^^y  livingstone  was  glad  and  sorry.     The 

^^t   thing  in  the  world  hurt^    as  she  ex- 

^^^^^ed  it,  that  Grace  had  not  informed  her 

Her   attachment,   a   good   deal   surprised 

^^t   she  should  have  preferred  any  one  to 

^Hn,  unless  it   might   have   been  George, 

^4  a  little  disappointed  that  she  was  not 

^^^\dng  a  better  marriage,  for  Lady  Living- 

*^iie  sincerely  loved   the   orphan  girl,  and 

bought  her  worthy  of  the  best  match  in 
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England.     Had  she  not  said  that  in  horseET^ 
she  was  worthy  of  George  or  John  ? 

Katherine  would  have  rejoiced  with 
her  heart,  but  for  the  anticipation  of 
having  to  go  to  India;  but  she  oonsoIsM 
herself  with  the  hope  that  something  woulJa 
turn  up  for  Captain  Armytage  at  honiE:: 
George  said  he  thought  it  was  a  wretch*.^ 
marriage,  and  took  altogether  a  severe 
of  it.  Miss  Ferrars  rejoiced  in  it  I  bdii 
most  sincerely,  and  tried  to  bring 
round  to  her  views,  and  thus  thqr  disciisg^' 
it  at  the  tea-table. 

"Well,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "what  d(^ 
you  think  of  this  piece  of  news.  It  has 
taken  me  by  surprise,  I  must  own.  Miss 
Grace  has  kept  her  own  counsel — I  am  sure 
her  secret  would  have  been  quite  safe  wi& 
me,  and  it  would  have  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance,  if  I  had  been  told  of 
it.'' 
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^'  Good  heart !  mamma,  what  had  she 
^t  to  tell,  would  you  have  had  her  come 
And  confide  to  you  that  she  was  dying  for 
Captain  Armytage,  who  was  very  backward 
in  coming  forward  ?  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
of  it : — ^won't  they  be  a  handsome  couple  ! 
But  do  you  think  they'll  have  to  go  to  India, 
mamma?   that's  the  only  drawback  I   can 

•*WeIl,"  said  George,  "I  must  confess 
there  appear  to  me  more  serious  drawbacks 
than  that: — poverty  and  a  bar  sinister  do 
*^^t  go  to  make  up  a  very  desirable  mar- 
riage/' 

"  Oh !  but  no  one  can  look  upon  him 
'^  an  ordinary  bar  sinister,  his  mother's 
blood  was  imexceptionable ;  and  people  do 
^y  that  the  question  ought  to  be  tried 
agab." 

"^All  old  wives'  gossip,"  said  George. 
''It  is  not   likely   he   would   let   it   rest  if 
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there  were  a  chance    of    stirring  it  \C^ 
purpose." 

"  It  certainly  was  a  very  cruel  case," 
Lady  Livingstone,  "  and  I  believe  the  yC^ 
man   behaved  very  well  about  it.      I  ^l^ 
with    Greorge,  that   it  is  a  great  drawb^ 
but  if  Grace  does  not  mind  it,  no  one 
need    do    so.      I    hope   he    will  make 
happy,  for  she  is  a  very  sweet  creature; 
I  could  have  wished  she  was  making  a  be 
marriage." 

"  If  she  is  attached  to  him,  dearest  L 
Livingstone,"  said  Miss  Ferrars  ;   "  after 
that  is  the  only  thing  of  real  importance, 
the  Penrith  interest  will  be  sure  to  get  s< 
good  appointment  for  Captain  Armytage 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him,  Adela  ?"  inqu 
Kathie. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  often — in  London,  people  rx 
rather  a  fuss  about  him,  when  the  storv  cr 
out." 
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"  Isn't  he  handsome  ?" 
"  Very   handsome,    but   very   melancholy 
looking, — at  least  he  used  to  be." 

"  No  wonder :  he  had  enough  to  make  him 
look  melancholy." 

**  Well,  I  never  could  think  him  so  ex- 
^fiemely  handsome,"  said  George ;  "  he  wants 
expression." 

'*  I  suppose  you  are  the  only  individual  in 
^he  kingdom  who  holds  that  opinion,  George ; 
^hy  Jack  says  he  is  exactly  the  Apollo." 

*'  Rather  an  over-sized  Apollo ;  it  is  next 
^  impossible  that  a  man  above  six  feet 
should  be  in  such  good  proportion — you  never 
see  it." 

**  Only  it  happens  that  Captain  Armytage 
^  in  perfect  proportion,  for   I  have  heard 
Jack  say  so  a  hundred  times,  and  I  should 
^hink  he  ought  to  know." 

"Well,    well,    Katherine,   you   need   not 
S^*arrel  with  George   about   Captain  Army- 
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tage's  looks.     You  are  always  thinkiDg  a^^^^ 
looks.     What  does  it  signify,  if  Graoe^^  ^ 
pleased    with  him.      I  wonder   when          ^ 
marriage  will  take  place— -there  is  no  t^^^^ 
fixed — ^it  seems.     Remember  it  is  not  to        ■^ 
talked  about." 

"  Oh !   I  shall  be  as  dose  as  a  diuri^^^^ 
but  I  hope  it  will  come  off  soon.     I  m«-^ 
go  and  write  to  the  dear  creature." 

'^Pray   say    everything    that  is  kind 
Miss  Livingstone  from  me  dear  Katherin^^^^ 
said  Miss  Ferrars. 

The  following  week,  George  livingsfa^^     ^^ 
announced   to  his  mother   that  he  was 


accepted  of  Adela  Ferrars.     This  also  tcj^-^  '^^ 
her  unsuspicious  Ladyship  by   surprise. 


was  a  remarkable  thing  that  Lady 

stone,  by  no  means  an  unobservant  wonk^  '^^ 


er 


in    general   matters,   never    could    disco 
anything  like  an  attachment  though  it  mi^^ 
be   progressing   under    her   very   eyes. 
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^CET  maternal  fears  were  awakened,  she  would, 
s  we  have  seen,  go  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
Mdd  tiien  imagine  anything ;  but  she  very 
Bidom  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

Being  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  John 
"hoee  heart  was  in  danger  from  Grace's 
^tractions,  she  had  talked  the  matter  over 
■^^ely  with  George,  who  really  was  very 
^tich  in  love,  and  had  been  refused.  The 
*Ungs  of  that  susceptible  young  man  may 
^  conceived.  Not  being  sure  whether  his 
Hither  were  right  or  wrong,  sore  from 
•^appointment,  tormented  with  jealousy  of 
OTother  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached, 
^  had  been  made  perfectly  miserable,  and 
^en  the  climax  came,  and  he  knew  that 
^  had  no  longer  a  chance  with  Grace,  it 
''^B  after  the  first  struggle  between  love 
*^ii  pride — almost  a  relief.  It  was  better 
•^^m  her  becoming  his  sister,  at  any  rate. 
Tlien  he  b^an  to  think  there  were  other 

VOL.    II.  I 
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women  in  the  world,  pretty  women  too,  n 
agreeable  wiihaL  Adela  Foran  had  ti 
most  delicate  aquiline  nose,  and  the  mc 
piquante  expression  imaginable;  and  wb 
lovely  black  hair,  which  after  all  was  i 
colow.  Dark  beauty  lasts  so  much  long 
than  fair.  Then  she  vras  so  dever, 
accomplished,  always  good-humoured  ai 
always  well  dressed,  and  she  certainly  w 
very  fond  of  him,  he  could  not  shut  1 
eyes  to  that  fact — ^would  it  be  behavL 
well,  after  devoting  himself  to  her  all  i 
winter,  (George  was  always  devoted  to  i 
prevailing  petticoat)  would  it  be  faonoura" 
to  draw  back  ? 

Thus  soliloquised  George  one  rainy  aft: 
noon  about  dusk ; — ^the  fair  object  of 
cogitations  came  into  the  room  in  searcb. 
a  book, — George  got  up  to  find  it  for  her 
proposed  and  was  not  rejected. 

Lady   Livingstone  was  surprized,  but 
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the  whole   she  was  pleased.      Besides  that 

^e  was  naturally  disposed  to  look  fiivourably 

<>n    any  girl  who    had  the  good  taste  to 

^ppredate  one  of  her  sons,  she  liked  Adela 

^^^enrars,   who  was   indeed  very  likeable  for 

^^^^  own  sake;  thought  she  would  make  a 

^^^  good  wife  for  George,  and   a  pleasant 

^*^t:erfbr  Katherine,  so  she  gave  the  young 

^^^xiple  her  affectionate  blessing,  and  sat  down 

^o      communicate   to    Lady    Canysford   and 

^tillers,  the  news  of  this  projected   addition 

the  family  cirde. 

Katherine   was   very^  glad,    a    little    bit 

^^tonished    in    her    secret    soul,     for    she 

not  ignorant  of  the  pre-existing  state 

George's  affections,  but  that  was  his  look 

^'Ut    She  liked  Adela  very  much,  and   it 

'^^^s  always  the  impulse  of  her  kind  heart 

^  pqoice  in  the  happiness  of  others. 

As  for  Adela,  we  may  believe  she  was 

I  2 
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perfectly  happy : — she  had  achioTed  the  ho^^ 
of  years. 

She  really  was  very  much  in  love,  an^ 
shewed  it  as  some  very  young  ladies,  ani^ 
many  who  are  no  longer  very  yom^,  ai^ 
apt  to  show  it,  and  this  rivetted  George's 
chains.  Vanity  was  his  weak  point.  He 
soon  forgot  that  he  had  ever  even  admired 
Grace. 

Good,  kind  Mrs.  Onslow  was  oveijoyec 
when  Grace  communicated  to  her  the  result 
of  that  morning's  walk.  I  have  mentioned 
her  satis&ction  in  the  promotion  of  matri- 
mony, in  the  abstract,  and  the  union  of  twc 
such  handsome  people  as  Edward  and  Grao« 
gave  her  infinite  pleasure. 

The  only  drawback  was,  that  as  she  hac 
been  summoned  to  see  a  sick  friend,  im 
Lincolnshire,  she  feared  she  might  not  b^ 
present  at  the  marriage,  which  she  seemed 
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to  expect  would  take  place  immediately ;  but 

Grace  assured  her  that  no  time  was  fixed, 

^lul  that  most  certainly  her  presence  would 

^  desired  whenever  it  did  take  place;  the 

®^cret  was  an  honourable  burden,  which  she 

^'^ould  fain  have  shared  with  Gwenny ;  but 

^I'ace  knowing  that  young  lady  rejoiced  in  a 

'''^^Jltiplicity  of  bosom  friends,  from  whom  she 

^^thheld  nothing,  begged  so  hard  of  Mrs. 

^islow  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  that  she 

P*^naised  obedience.   They  parted  most  affec- 

^^Ontely,    Grace   to   go   to    Audley   Court, 

^Here  Lady  Livingstone  and  Katherine  were 

^^^Pected  the  following  month,  and  whither 

iy  Carysford,  as  soon  as  she  knew  the 

^*^tc  of  the  case,  very  considerately  invited 

^^I^tain  Armytage  to  join  the  party.     Her 

y^Ung  favourite's  confession  did  not  take  her 

^y  6U)r{Hise,  as  we  know ;  but  she  could  not 

9>iite  understand   what  they  were  going  to 

^^^^arry   upon,   excepting   love,   which    Lady 
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Carysford  was  far  too  practical  to  adndt 
an  equivalent  for  ways  and  means.  How-'' 
ever,  it  was  a  good  deal  too  late  m  the  daj^' 
to  preach  prudence.  She  saw  how  greadjCSi 
the  happiness  of  these  two  was  bound  up  io^ 
their  mutual  affection,  and  she  was  tociC^ 
sympathising  not  to  rejoice  with  them.  But^ 
she  did  advise  them  to  consider  weQ  before^ 
they  adventured  on  matrimony. 

"  Not  that  I  advocate  long  engagements, 
my  dear,"  she  said  to  Grace,  ''when  it  isi^ 
possible  to  avoid  it, — such  a  trial  of  heart 
and  hope  ought  not  to  be  encountered ;  but 
an  improvident  marriage  is  a  worse  eviL  In 
your  case,  I  believe,  the  trial  has  beea 
already  undergone,  and  you  have  patience 
and  courage  sufficient  for  anything ;  but  there 
are  contingencies  against  whidi  you  could 
not  secure  yourself,  and  which  might  encom- 
pass you  with  difficulties  if  you  marry  on 
insufficient    means.      Do   not   let    Captain 
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^™)^tage,  or  your  own  heart  persuade  you 
^  do  this.     Young  men  are  very  apt  to  lose 
^ht  of  the  future,  under  present  circum- 
stances like  his." 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Carysford,  Edward  is  not 
^lie  to  urge  anything  on  selfish  grounds. 
"e  Would  not  let  me  bind  myself  to  any 
P^^mise ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  ask 
^^y  one  to  marry  him,  if  he  had  not  the 
^eans  of  maintaining  a  wife.  But  I  do 
'^ot  think,"  added  she,  "that  a  promise 
^ould  make  any  difference  with  us  now. 
-Ajid,  besides,  I  have  nothing  to  give  up  for 
Ws  sake — no  home." 

There  was  truth  in  this,  Lady  Carysford 
''^t,  and  she  said  no  more  on  the  subject 
*^  Grace,  except  to  tell  her,  that  while  she 
lived,  Audley  Court  must  be  reckoned  as  a 

••Although,  my  dear  child,  I    can  enter 
^iito  your  feelings,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
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there  will  be  no  necessity  to  defer  your 
riage  many  months.'' 

She   bad  a  talk  with  Edward,  too, 
what  she  gathered  from  it,  laised  him 
much  in  her  estimation,   where   he  alrea»^ 
stood  high.     She  saw  that  Grace  was  i^ 
in  saying  he  was  not  likely  to  desire 
thing  on  selfish  grounds;  and  she 
judge  it  needful  to  bestow  any  more  ad 
on  them.     Her  letter  to  Magdalen  will 
express  her  views  on  this  and  other  matt 
Though  I  anticipate  a  little  in  publishing 
here,  for  it  was  written  several  weeks  aft^ 
Grace  had  come  to  Audley. 

"  My  dear  Magdalen, 
''  I  promised  to  give  you  my  impression 
of  family  affairs  —  not  expecting  then  1 
should  have  so  much  to  write  about.  Kathe- 
rine  is  better  since  she  came  here,  not  alto- 
gether so  well,   however,   as  I  could    wish. 


'^■- 
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I  cannot  make  it  out ;  she  is  not  a  girl  to 

fall  sick  for  love,  or  else  I  might  think  she 

y^eie  suffering   from   the  disorder  now  epi> 

demic.     Captain  Clavering  is  so  manifest  a 

flirt,  and  she  knows  it,  that  she  cannot  think 

his  attentions  ever  mean  anything;  but  as 

I     observed  that  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 

her  during  two  days  that  he  spent  here,  I 

hsKve  refrained    from    inviting    him    again. 

Frederick  Hamilton,  who  certairly  was  much 

aJ^tached  to  her,  has  got  over  it,  and  taken 

^Miito  himself  a  wife,  I  hear — the  willow  is 

'^ot  men*8  wear.      I  am   inclined  to  think 

that  another  subject  we  have  discussed  lias 

^*^Ofe  to  do  with  her  unequal  moods,  than 

^*^y  affection  of  the  heart ;  but  she  does  not 

^^k  so  much  about  it  now. 

**  Grace,  as  you   know,  has  been  staying 

^^th   me   ever   since   March,    and   Captain 

"^^Hoytage  passes  to  and  fro.      I  have  had 

Mother   pair   of  lovers  here  —  a    contrast. 
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George  and  Miss  Ferrars  appear  to  think  th^.^ 
duty  to  each  other  infringed  by  attentiod^i 
shown  to  any  one  else.     If  they  had  k< 
themselves  to  themsdves,  it  might  have 
borne;    but   such  sighings  and  oglings    i^ 
public,  are  insufferable.      I  was    much    xo-^ 
clined  to  shut  them  up  in  the  ayiary,  where 
they  would  have  had  congenial  company.    1 
was  very  glad  when  they  betook  themselves 
to  town,  she  to  Lady  Julia  Stanhope's,  to 
hasten   her   trousseau^   he   to  office.      The 
marriage  takes  place  immediately  after  Eas- 
ter.    When  they  have  come  to  their  senses 
again,  I  shall    be  very  glad  to    see   them. 
I  am  sure  she  can  be  very  agreeable.     She 
was   so   one   evening,  when  she  forgot  her 
rdle  of fianceCy  and  played  and  sang  charm- 
ingly.    Grace  conducts  herself  as  she  always 
docs,  with  perfect  good  taste  and  propriety, 
and  so   I  must  add    of  Captain  Armytage. 
They  take  early  walks  in  the  woods;    and 
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p, 

j      ^occasionally,   I  have   the  discretion  to  find 

I      '^Uainess  for  myself  of  an   afternoon;    but 

^HmA  days  we   are  much    together,   and  I 

'teener  fed  myself  de  trop.    They  talk  firankly 

tc^    me  of  their  plans,  and  one  day  when  I 

tite-h'tete  with  Captain  Armytage,  he 

very  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Grace. 

is  as  much  in  love  as  a  man  can  be, 

ly^mt  restricts  the  expression  of  it  to  fitting 

tunes  and  seasons.     I  like  him   more   the 

Isoi^  I  know  him.     You  may  be  perfectly 

snlisfied,  my  dear,  as  to  Grace's  happiness ; 

X  €nly  wish  you  could  see  her  now.     They 

snsuch  a  handsome  pair,  and  have  so  many 

^excdlent  gifts.'     One  cannot  help  wishing 

•betimes  they  were  to  be  in   a   position 

'^  are  so  well  fitted  to  adorn,  and  which, 

^  it  seems   to   us,   ought    to    have   been 

^^^^ ;  but  I  doubt  not  the  trials  they  have 

Wh    had   to    pass    through    have   greatly 

dcvdoped  and  refined  their  characters,  and 
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teaded  to  make  them  what  they  are. 
not  know  when  the  marriage  wiU  b 
do  not  care  to  ask  questions.  I  sha 
Grace  extremely ;  she  is  one  of  d 
young  ladies  who  tempt  me  to  wish  I 
mother ;  you  know  I  am  not  oovel 
daughters  generally. 

''  Lady  Livingstone  is  well,  and  as  c 
as  I  could  expect  to  see  her  after  so  i 
parting  with  Francis.  She  and  Ka 
have  gone  to  pay  some  visits  in  Kei 
return  here  next  week,  and  are  to  I 
me  in  Carlton  Gardens  for  George's  m; 
and  then  I  mean  to  give  the  twc 
Li\dngstones  a  little  dissipation.  I 
and  so  does  Captain  Armytage,  that 
ought  to  see  and  be  seen  befo] 
expatriates  herself;  so  it  is  settled  I 
present  her  and  Katherine  at  th 
drawng-room. 

"John  was   down   here    last   wee 
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does  not  feok  altogetber  happy,  which  his 
mother  loiU  attribute  to  his  slighted  passion 
{orGraoe^  whom  she  cannot  quite  entirely 
forgive  for  having  lost  her  heart  before 
gomg  to  Invercarron,  though  most  kind 
and  affectionate  both  to  her  and  Captain 
Armytage.  I  am  quite  sure  she  is  mistaken  ; 
bat  there  is  no  use  arguing  the  point. 

"John  seems  to  miss  you  very  much, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  wish  he  had 
exchanged  into  the  — th,  and  accompanied 
you  and  Francis  to  India. 

"  ^^  good  accoimts  from  Naples,  where 
Alicia  and  Mary  have  met  to  spend  the 
summer — a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for 
"Oth.  Alicia's  health  appears  to  be  much 
better ;  doubtless  you  have  more  direct 
intelligence  from  them  than  we  can  give 
you.  I  wish  I  could  make  my  letter  more 
Acceptable  by  discoursing  of  your  children, 
^y  dear,    but   that    must    be   for    another 
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time,   when  I  shall  have  seen  them,    as  1 
hope  to  do  in  the  oourse  of  the  summer. 

"  YourSi  with  much  affection, 

"  E.  Carysfokd." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


How  calm  and  bright  the  stream  of  life 
flovred  by  at  Audley  Court. 

It  was  the  model  of  an  English  country 
place,  peaceful  and  glad,  home-like.  That 
pleasant  morning-room  where  Grace  sat  with 
Lady  Carysford  in  the  bow,  (I  think  no 
room  can  be  perfect  without  a  bow,  ot 
reoessed-vmidow),  where  they  sat,  1  say, 
reading  and  discoursing  of  men  and  books. 
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art    and    nature.       The     south-west    wL 
bearing    from   the    garden    its    tribute 
perfume  ;    the  garden  itself,    sloping 
upwards  from  the  windows,  so  that,  as 
sat,  one  saw  all  its  gay  flowers— old  frie 
as   well   as    new   favourites  —  at   one 
displayed ;    the  trees  under  which  they 
of  an  afternoon,  when  it  was  too  hot 
walking ;    the  rough  park,   with  its  b 
and  heather,  and  golden  furze,  hazel-co 
and  holly,  and  rugged  thorn,  the  old  fir- 
Grace^s  favourites,  crowning  the  ridge,  wl 
noble   oaks,    and  chesnuts,    and    elm,    w^ 
scattered  in  groups  on  the  nearer  ground. 

The   house  lay   low,    as    was   commo:^^ 
the  case  with  dwelling  of   that   date;    t^ 
when  one  ascended  the  ridge  of  the  ro»^ 
park,   the  eye  commanded  an  extensive  vi 
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[ich   woodland  scenery — a   perfect  pano- 

bounded  by  the  downs. 
Grace's   impressions  of  English  scenery, 
formed  in  the  midland  counties,  and  renewed 
at   Brighton,   were  greatly   altered   for   the 
better  in   "  the  blessed  wolds  of    Sussex." 
We  must  allow   something  for   association 
pciimps,  when  we  remember  how  pleasant  a 
place  Brighton  was  found  to  be  on  a  certain 
*^^^!8gy  morning,  and  learn,  moreover,  that  m 
tliosQ  same  blessed  wolds  her  rambles  were 
'^^t  always  solitary ;    still  there  was  enough 
intrinsic  superiority  to  justify  her  taste  in 
'^•^f erring  Audley  Court  to  Ashby. 

She  was  very  happy,  even  when  Edward's 

^^^^ilitary  duties  kept  him  in  London.    Always 

^^eerfiil,  ahfirays  occupied,  she  moved  about 

'^^e  some  bright-plumaged   bird,    charming 

*-^dy    Carysford's    eyes,   and   engaging   h^ 

affections  daily  more  and  more. 

**  We  seem   to  have   known   each   other 

VOL.    II.  K 
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such  a  great  while,  my  dear,**  she  said,  ^^ 
day  to  Grace,  sitting  under  the  horse-dtfik^ 
trees  in  the  garden.  **  I  can't  but  ttm^ 
we  ought  to  have  met  before  now,  and  tiie^ 
you  might  have  lived  with  me,  instead  of  U 
Ashby/* 

Grace  seldom  spoke  much  of  Ashby ;  but 
Lady  Carysford  knew  that  her  life  there  hac 
not  been  a  very  happy  one. 

"  It  is  surprising,  and  very  gratifying  V 
me,  to  find  that  at  my  age  I  can  form  si 
true  a  friendship  with  a  yoimg  creature  liki 
you,  Grace." 

It  may  have  surprised  Lady  Carysford 
but  I  am  sure  it  could  surprise  no  one  else 
for  she  had  a  peculiar  power  of  attachinj 
and  interesting  young  people.  Grace  repa» 
her  affection  most  fully.  Kathie  was  happie 
and  more  rational  at  Audlev  Court  tha 
anywhere.  Magdalen  loved  Lady  Carysfor 
almost  as  a  mother. 
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"  Magdalen,   to  be  sure,  was  not  so  very 

young;   but  it  mattered  little  what   might 

^  the  1^  or  circumstances   of  those    on 

^om  Lady  Carysford  bestowed  her  regard, 

her    unfailing   sympathy  was   sure   to  win 

^^  hearts.     She  could  enter  into  the  fears 

^^  Mrs.  Martin  about  her  youngest  boy,  who 

^^^«    **  not  so  'cute  as  some  be,*'  or  even  the 

^^^a^^intment   of  Master  Stebbing,   when 

*^^     pig    on  whose    development  he    built 

^^p«s  of  winning  a  prize,  shewed  symptoms 

declining  health,  as  patiently  and  as  kindly 

^he  listened  to  Grace's  hopes,  and  Mag- 

^n's   anxieties,    and   Kathie's   difficulties. 


each  she  had  a  word  of  counsel,   wise 
kind. 
Hers  was  one  of  the  rarest  characters  I 
^r  knew.     I  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to 
excellence;    those   who   know   her — and 
rne  who  will  read  these  pages  know  her 
^"^n — must  fill  up  the  meagre  outlines. 

K  2 
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"To  be  sure,  if  you  had  come  to  ^^ 
you  might  never  have  hdd  the  place  you.  do 
at  Invercarron,  which  would  have  been  > 
loss  to  you,  as  well  as  to  your  friends  th^^  y 
so  we  find  we  can  seldom  improve  upon  ^ 
arrangements  that  are  made  for  us,  evec:^  ^ 
regards  our  present  happiness." 

"I  should  have  had  a  loss  indeed,''  ^ssA 
Grace,  "  had  I  missed  the  two  year^^  ^ 
spent  at  Invercarron.  I  have  been  '^^^ 
happy  there." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  change  '^ 
you,"  said  Lady  Carysford,  "  if  my  ^' 
pressions  are  not  wrong,  and  one  does  ^^^ 
need  the  force  of  contrasts  to  be  penetr^*^ 
with  Lady  Livingstone's  genuine  siir^^P^' 
kindness,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  fail 
appreciate  it,  my  dear." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Grace,  "and  it 
always  the  same ;  from  the  first  day  to  tV^ 
last,  I  never  was  treated  as  a  stranger." 
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Id    have   thought    her    manner 
seemed  rather  cold   to   you   at 

not   find   it   so.       It   is   not   a 

76  manner,   but  it  was  anything 

when    she   received    me;    grave 

serumSy  rather,  but  very  kind/' 

dness  is  merely  external,  resulting 

natural  jshyness ;   it  conceals  the 

nth  and  tenderness  of  heart." 

ant  Livingstone  is  a  person  one 

veil  as  loves." 

le  is  a  very  admirable  character ; 

irgy,  so  much  perseverance,  such 

of    purpose,    and    conscientious 

!   of    duties ;    she   is    peculiarly 

in  most  respects,  for  the  position 

L" 

all  respects  ?" 

i  least  it  seems   to  me   that   in 

las  failed — not  from  any  neglect 
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of  duty— of  wilful  neglect  she  is  incapaUe — 
but  from  misapprehensioiL" 

''  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  Lsdy 
Carysford." 

"  She  has  not  that  influence  over  her 
children — ^more  espedally  her  youngor  chil- 
dren— ^which  so  devoted  and  conscientious  a 
mother  ought  to  have ;  but  the  truth  is,  she 
neither  apprehends  their  duiracters,  nor  the 
true  limits  of  the  maternal  authority." 

"  Yet  she  is  anything  but  a  dull  person." 

"  You  are  right  my  dear ;  but  perception 
of  character  is  a  thing  by  itself,  hardly,  I 
think,  to  be  acquired ;  and  a  very  affectionate 
mother  is  liable  to  form  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  her  children's  dispositions." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  aunt  Livingstone 
being  very  proud  of  her  children.  I  think 
you  might  go  a  long  way  before  you  would 
meet  with  so  charming  a  famOy, — so  affec- 
tionate, and  clever,  and  handsome." 
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^'  They  are  all  that ;  very  engaging,  but 
^ey  have  some  great  faults." 

•'  Who  has  not,  Lady  Carysford  ?" 

^  WeQ,  my  dear,  peiiiaps  few  people  are 

^etnpt     I  only  know  one  or  two,  but  there 

*i^  many  whose  fieuilts  have  been  disciplined 

^tl  k^t  in  check,  which  is  not  the  case 

^^li  your  cousins,— at  least  they  have  not 

''^Gn  disciplined  at  home." 

^*  I  don't  think   Francis   has  any   great 
fitvUt." 

*'He  is  one  of  the  elders,  who  were 
^i^^Xiught  up  under  a  staricter  rule  than  has 
^i^ce  prevailed,  '  and  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
^^^e  world's  stem  teaching.' " 

*'WeU,  John  and  George  are   both  very 
^ixiiahle,  always  so   happy  and   pleasant   at 
^^^oiDe,  and  Kathie's  faults  are  rather  eccen- 
tricities of  character — ^for  which   I  cannot 
^^^  she  is  accountable." 
'*  You  are  a  staunch  friend,  my  dear,  and 
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there  is  truth  in  ail  you  say ;  but  now  in 
Katherine's  case  for  instance,  had  her  motiMr 
understood  h^  character,  which  even  in 
childhood  was  very  peculiar,  she  might  per- 
haps have  counteracted  some  of  these  same 
eccentricities,  and  developed  some  useful  as 
well  as  engaging  qualities ;  I  say,  perhapB^ 
Katherine  is  very  unlike  most  giiis,  and 
would  always  have  been  (uiginal,  but  her 
training  from  childhood  upwards  has  not 
tended  to  improvement." 

''  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  been 
more  engaging  than  she  is,  so  affectionate 
and  unselfish,  and  so  full  of  talent,  but  I  do 
think  she  might  be  more  sufficient  to  herself, 
and  therefore  happier  than  she  is." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it ;  Katherine  is  most  charm- 
ing company  to  everybody  except  herself, 
and  that  is  a  great  misfortune.  What 
would  she  have  done,  my  dear,  in  circum- 
stances like  yours  ?" 
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''  I  think  she  would  have  foiind  com- 
panionship more  easily  than  I  did ;  she  has 
much  greater  powers  of  interesting  people. 
I  have  often  observed  that  Kathie  could  make 
tfie  most  silent  people  talk,  and  the  dullest 
lui^h.  I  cannot  make  acquaintance  with 
peofde  unless  they  will  be  so  kind  as  come 
halfway.   Kathie  is  not  so  exacting." 

*'  WeQ,  I  think  it  is  a  very  fiur  and  reason- 

^le  condition,  and  one  which  people  will  do 

^w^eD  to  accede  to,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Carys- 

"Mtl,  patting  Grace's  cheek.     "  Now  let  us 

So  forth   and  see  how   Master  Stebbing's 

P^  prospers.     I  prescribed  to  it  this  morn- 

'^   at  his  request,  but  he  has  more  faith 

^^H  I   have   myself  in  my  skill  as  a  hog 

*^^ctor.     I  suppose  you  will  not  choose  to  go 

"^^^^  fiur  a-field,  seeing  we  expect  company." 

*•  I  will  go   wherever  you  please,   Lady 

^^iysford,"  said  Grace.     "  I  do  not  think  he 

be  here  before  six  o'clock,"  she  added, 
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with  a  blush  and  smile ;  firom  wfaidi  I  infer, 
dear  reader,  that  the  personal  pronoun,  ke, 
stood  for  the  substantive  Captain  Armytage — 
understood. 

'^  Let  us  sit  down  here  a  while/'  said  Lad^ 
Carysford,  when  she  reached  the  ridge,  where 
under  a  fine  old  oak  a  seat  was  placed, 
commanding  the  panoramic  view  I  have 
spoken  of ;  **  what  charming  lights  there  are 
to-dav !  look  at  the  soft  shadows  on  the 
downs,  and  the  gleam  on  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the 
foliage/' 

"  I  think  the  foliage  at  this  season  is 
almost  as  beautiful  as  in  autumn." 

'*  Every  season  has  its  beauty,  and  how 
much  of  our  enjoyment  in  each  do  we  owe 
to  their  succession." 

**  That  is  true :  still  for  my  own  part  I 
have  more  enjoyment  of  summer— the  crown 
and  prime  of  the  year  than  of  any  other 
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wesson.      I  think  one's  feeling  of  a  glorious 
^^mer's  day  almost  amounts  to  pain." 
"  That  is  the  case  of  aU  intensified  enjoy- 
''•eots, — ^it  is  one  of  the  inmate  evidences  of 
o««r  immortality  I  think." 

'*  Is  it  not  rather  an  evidence  of  the  insuf- 

Lcy  of  earth  ?"  said  Grace. 

That  is  what  I  meant  to  express.     Our 

and  purest  pleasures  here  are  imsatis- 

;,  and  our  enjoyment  of  them  is  disturbed 

^^  tbe  sense  of  their  perishing  nature.     Even 

^"bile  we    taste    them,    they    are    ^passing 

ly/  " 

**  Yes,  I  think  you  have  explained  to  me 

'^OfW,  why  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  first  star  of 

^^  jessamine;  though  one  of  my  feivourite 

^<>wers,  I  feel  then  that  summer  is  passing 

^^tBy,  and  autumn,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  the 

fiUl  nS  the  year." 

*^  But,  my  dear,  these  are  early  days  for 


Grace.  You  are  of  too  thoughtfiil 
to  be  bewildered  by  it." 

"  I  do  not  know,  Lady  Carysfon 
times  I  fear  my  craving  after  happin 
much  of  this  earth; — ^but,"  she  addei 
pleased  God  to  grunt  me  this  great  fa 
and  I  ought  to  accept  it  thankfiilfy.' 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  do,  my  i 
that  it  will  be  blessed  to  you." 

Ah!  how  little  could  even  Lad 
ford  know  what  was  before  th 
creature  in  whose  present  hap{nnes8 
sudi  delight,  fondly  hoping  it  wi 
abiding. 
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"The    milk- wort/'    replied  Grace.      "I 

never  saw  it  in  such  profusion,  and  so  great 

s  variety  of  colours,  blue,  pink,  lilac,  white, 

poiple,  all  within  the  space  of  a  yard.    What 

*  number  of  new  flowers  I  have  found  since 

i  came  here." 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  very  rich  Flora,  as 
^tanists  would  say ;  but  it  is  in  autumn  I 
^hink  that  our  greatest  beauties  show  them- 
^^es.  The  hedges  are  then  full  of  bind- 
weed and  briony,  and  clematis — the  traveller's 
joy/' 

**  I  missed  the  wild  flowers  very  much  at 
*>ivercarron ;  there  are  very  few  there  com- 
pared to  Glenruth." 

**  The  climate  you  see,  is  unfavourable  to 
^  but  the  hardiest  creatures ;  there  are 
•^tte  beautiful  mountain  plants  however." 

"  Yes,  I  made  a  collection  from  Ben-Ard 
ft>i'  Hugh  and  Sholto,  who  studied  botany 
^*^ider  my  auspices." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  it  is  so  good  f<^ 
children  to  be  taught  to  find  pkasore  b 
natural  objects,  it  quickens  observation  ab^ 
The  last  generation  had  no  pursuits  of  tti 
idnd.  I  don't  believe  Katherine  couU  to 
you  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  wild  flowers.* 

'^But  I  am  sure  Kathie  has  remaricah 
powers  of  observation;  indeed  all  of  the 
have  that,  and  appreciation  of  beauty  i 
beyond  most  people." 

"  Yes,  of  beauty  in  the  mass.  I  do  n 
think,  however,  Katherine  can  take  pleasu 
in  the  details  of  beauty,  and  consequently  si 
misses  a  great  deal;  though  the  child  fa 
quite  a  painter's  eye." 

It  was  quite  true  what  Lady  Caiysfoi 
said :  Katherine  could  sympathize  in  her  » 
miration  of  nature's  grander  beauties,  whetb 
of  earth  or  of  sky.  The  fleecy  cirrus 
flying  rack ;  the  gorgeous  sunset  and  tend 
evening   light;    the   rich  colouring  of  t= 
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finest,  or  the  shadows  sleeping  on  the  hill ; 

for  all  these  she  had  the  eye  of  an  artist, 

the  love  of  a  poet ;  but  she  cared  not  to  count 

the  wild  flowers  at  her  feet,  or  to  watch  the 

fittie  birds  that  flitted  before  h^.     These 

<iid  not  interest  her.     It  was  otherwise  with 

Grace,  and  this  made  her  so  congenial  a  com- 

paoion  to  Lady  Carysford,  whose  eyes  and 

QUnd  took   in  all  things,  small  as  well  as 

gi^eat 

It  was  the  same  defect    of  character   in 
Katherine,  I  think,  as  that  which  prevented 
l^er  taking  a  personal  interest  in  her  poorer 
Neighbours ;  a  defect  certainly,  for  we  know 
^Bt  in  His  eye,  without  whose  knowledge  a 
sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground,  nothing  is 
^feigniticant.     It  is  we  who  draw  these  dis- 
tinctions of  great  and  small,  and  often  despise 
*hat  which  passes  oiu*  comprehension,  in  the 
*'Tt)gance  of  our  ignorance. 

"You    need    not  look    so    perseveringly 
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towards  Oakhurst,  my  dear,  the  oran 
will  not  be  here  for  this  hour  or  i 
What  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  see  hi 
added  she,  observing  a  sudden  acoesai 
colour  in  Grace's  cheeL  ''  Wdl,  I  do  d 
— ^if  people  win  come  two  hours  before 
are  expected,  they  must  take  their  d 
of  finding  other  people  out  walking ;  sta; 
dear,  I  will  confix)nt  him  at  the  gate 
send  him  to  you,  and  then  I  shall  depi 
the  pig  pilgrimage  by  myself.  I  shall 
it,  my  dear,  and  so  will  Master  Stebbi 
doubtless." 


What  a  lovely  glow  overspread  the 
scape  that  evening,  with  more  tender 
than  those  of  sunset.     How  was  all  lif 
nature  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  pure 
happy  love  that 

*'  Touched  all  earth  with  spirit  light. 
And  glorified  their  way," 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Read  this,  Grace,"  said  Edward  to  her 
morning.      "  You  must  bid  me   God 
'P^^^,  my  darling." 
Orace  read : 


"  My  dear  Armytage, 
*  Come  down  immediately.      The  lady  is 

ill,  and  in  much  trouble  of  mind ;  were 
to  confront  her  now,  I  think  we  could 
cely  fail  in-  obtaining  a  confession,  which 

VOL.    II.  L 
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would  make  short  work  for  us.      No  time  <^ 
be  lost. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"R.  Heron. 


At  midnight,  Edward  stood  once  more 
under  the  roof  of  Seaton  Armytage.  A 
servant  in  Colonel  Heron's  interest,  admitted 
them  without  preparation  to  the  room 
where  the  sick  woman  lay,  or  rather  sat, 
propped  with  pillows,  for  she  was  too  restless 
to  remain  in  bed,  and  she  was  rocking 
herself  uneasily  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
moaning,  and  addressing  herself  in  beseech- 
ing tones  to  her  son,  who  stood  sullenly 
beside  her,  obdurately  refusing  to  grant  her 
request,  whatever  it  was. 

The  servant  signed  to  Colonel  Heron  to^z 
stop  at  the  door,  and  they  heard  her : 
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^*  Sure,  Dick,  thou  wouldn't  have  inc  die 
like  a  dumb  beast.  Send  for  the  priest! 
me  see  the  priest.  FU  say  naught  that 
harm  thee,  Dick,  and  he  won't  tell 
lonortal  man.  Ill  make  him  swear  1  Oh  ! 
:,  for  the  love  of  God,  send  for  him,  or 
m  be  dead  before  t'mom  !"  her  voice  rose 
^o  a  shriek. 

•*  I  wish  thee  was  dead,  old  hag !"  was  the 
brute's  muttered  reply. 

Edward  and  Colonel  Heron  exchanged 
glances,  and  the  latter  advanced  quickly  into 
^eroom. 

*' Nance  Lomax,"  he  said,  "I  will  bring 

y^*J  a  priest  if  you  will  first  confess  to  me. 

^-•^^k  at  me — ^you  remember  me.      I  saved 

yo\if  child's  life  once  at  Auchenraim,  when 

/^U     lived   there — with    Captain  Armytage. 

^^    were  not  married  to  him   theti ;    you 

^^^  never  married  to  him.      Who  fof-ged 

^     lines?     You   dare    not  dl^  with  a  lie 

L  2 
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Qn  your  lips :  you  will  not  rob  his  son  ai^)' 
longer  of  his  rights — ^look  here!" 

He     drew     Edward    forward,      at 
same  time  beckoning  to  the  attorney^ 
followed    their  footsteps,   to  come  and  ia 
down  the  confession,    which   he  felt 
would  be  made. 

But  the  confusion   that  ensued  is  not        ^ 
be  described. 

Sir  Richard,  who  at  first  had  been 
fied  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
gentlemen,    and    Colonel    Heron's 
address,  now  found  his  voice  in  curses 
blasphemy,  too  horrible  to  repeat ;  a 

them    to    leave   the    room — the    house *^^ 

he  would  shoot  them  like  dogs. 

The    sick  woman    leant    forward    in 
chair,  taking  no  heed  of  her  son's  ravin 
but  looking    now    at    Colonel  Heron,    n 
at  Edward. 

''  Ay  I  mind  thee,  and  is  that  him  co 
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l^ack  to  send — ^Dick,  Dick,  I  will  speak,  and 
^P^  the  truth.  I  canna  die  with  a  lie  in 
^y  mouth.     Come  here,  young  man." 

"  Speak — speak   if  thou   dare  !"  shouted 

^    rather   yelled   her    son.      "Speak,    and 

™  blow  my  brains    out    before  thine  eyes, 

^d     then  thoult  have  my  sins  to  carry  as 

'^^    as  thy  own." 

Edward  sprang  forward,  and  wrested  the 
Pistol  out  of  the  madman's  grasp. 

**  Part  them !  part  them  !"  screamed  the 
**^k  woman,  starting  up  in  her  chair ;  the 
^^^t  moment  there  was  a  heavy  fall,  and 
^^^  lay  writhing  in  violent  convulsions  at 
^^ir  feet.  Colonel  Heron  knelt  beside  her, 
^^^  held  her  with  a  strong  hand,  till  the 
*  abated;  then  trying  to  fix  her  glazing 
he  whispered: 
^*Who  wrote  the  letters?  quick!  one 
^^  and  the  priest  shall  come." 
^he    appeared    to    struggle    for    speech. 
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He    put  his  ear  dose    to  her   mouth,  at 
craetit    the     words,   "  hard — jass,    hard 
another    oonvulaon,    and     she     spoke    i 
more. 

Surely  it  was  a  fiend  that  laugh 
within  him,  as  Sir  Ridiard  cried: 

"There!  ^le's  done  for  now,  and  tb 
too,  my  lad.  She's  owned  to  nought,  m 
in  be  Sir  Richard  yet  het  me  go,  n 
thee  ?"  said  he  to  Edward,  who  had  pinioo 
and  hdd  him  fsLSt :  and  he  danced  wi 
insane  joy. 

Eklward  was  too  awfully  impressed  at  t 
moment  to  give  a  thought  to  his  o^ 
shattered  hopes.  He  helped  to  raise  I 
lifeless  body  and  lay  it  on  the  bed. 
doctor  was  sent  for,  but  it  was  in  ^a 
The  spirit  had  passed  to  its  account — fe 
iul  thought. 

And  all  this  sin,  aD  this  horror,  all  tl 
misery,  which  involved  the  happiness  of 
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majiy  innocent,  took  its  rise  in  one  sin, 
^hich  the  world  takes  little  heed  of: 

*^  I  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  children*" 

Poor  Edward  Armytage!  Pure  from 
tlxat  sin  was  he.  Naturally  refined  in  taste 
^nd  feeling,  early  influenced  by  a  pure  and 
Passionate  love  as  well  as  by  religious 
P^ciple,    yet     on     him    fell    the    penalty 

This  has  often  been  said  before,  far  more 

eloquently  than   I  can   say  it.      Often  has 

^e     far-reaching      curse     of     unhallowed 

l^BSsion    been   set   forth    by   preacher    and 

'teacher. 

But  will  all  the  sermons,  all  the  essays, 
^  the  true  tales  that  have  ever  been  written 
and  read,  turn  one  sinner  from  his  course 
— save  one  victim  from  his  doom  ? 
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It   was   a  bitter,     cruel    disappointmoit,     I 
but  he  bore  it  bravely,  i 

Melted  away  like  the  morning  mist,  vav     \ 
the  day-dreams  that  had  smiled  so    fiur —    J 
gone  for  ever.      There  was  no  hope  now,    | 
that  the  truth  would  ever  be  known ;  she 
who   alone    could    declare  it,    had    taken    it 
with  her  to  the  grave. 

That  he  was  the  rightful  heir  of  those  j 
halls,  whence  he  went  forth  a  second  time 
as  an  alien,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  fearful 
scene  I  have  described.  But  what  could 
that  avail,  they  would  never  be  his ;  and 
he  and  his  children  must  carrj'  the  brand 
of  bastardy  for  ever. 

But  Edward  Armytage  was  not  a  man 
to  give  way  to  vain  repiniogs.  He  re- 
membered the  treasure  which  was  his  in 
the  love  of  Grace  Livingstone ;  and  if  for 
her  sake  the  destruction  of  his  hopes  was 
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fS^  all  the  more  keenly,    for  her  sake  also 
he  resdved  to  win  himself  a  worthy  name 
and   to    bear   his    trial   bravely.       Colonel 
Heron,  when  he  would  have  tried  to  comfort 
him  found   that  he  himself  rather  needed 
to    receive,   than    to    give    encouragement. 
To    the    kind    old    gentleman,    who     had 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  business,  and 
had  fdt  certain  of  success,  when  he  saw  the 
worldngs  of  remorse  on  the  dying  woman, 
the  reverse  was   very   great,   and  he  mar- 
ked   and     admired    at     Edward's    calm- 
ness. 

"I  win  not  give  in,  I  wiU  never  give  in," 
^  Colonel  Heron.     "If  I  spend  my  Kfe 
^P^^  it,  I  will  win  back  your  father's  lands 
^'^  your  father's  son." 

'*My    dear    Colonel — though    I   wish    I 
^^^d  forget  it,  after  what  I  have  seen  to-day 
'Sir  Richard  is  my  father's  son." 

1  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  that 
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villain  is  a  drop's  Uood  to  you ;  or  any 
Armytage  that  ever  breathed.  I  wiQ  oust 
him  yet." 

'^  You  must  think  do  more  of  it»  it  ii 
best  for  me  to  put  away  all  thoughts  d 
it  henceforth.  We  have  done  what  coulc 
be  done,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it;  bntii 
to  recovering  the  property,  that  is  uttat 
hopeless.  But  I  can  never  fbrgrt  yoa 
kindness,  and  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfoi 
to  me  to  know  as  I  do  now,  that  my  poc 
father  was  not  the  guilty  man  the  woil 
believes  him.  Oh !  if  I  could  only  p«« 
thaty  Sir  Richard  might  keep  Seato 
Armytage,  dearly  as  I  love  the  old  pboe 
but  the  truth  will  never  be  known  in  o« 
day." 

Colonel  Heron  said  no  more,  either  t 
was  convinced,  or  he  judged  it  best  afl 
kindest  to  keep  his  lingering  hopes  i 
himself. 
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After  the  inquest,  at  which  their  at- 
tendance was  required,  they  returned  to 
London ;  but  before  long.  Colonel  Heron  was 
in  NcHthumbeiiand  again ;  and  soon  after- 
^^wk  Edward  heard  from  him  that  he 
meant  to  settle  in  his  ovm  county,  where 
be  had  a  small  property. 

Edward  bad  written  to  Grace,  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  result  <^  his  expedition,  so  that 
^«i  they   met  she  knew  the  worst.     I  do 
^^  think   she   had  ever  been  so  sanguine 
•s   he,    under   Colonel   Heron's   encourage- 
ment, had  become,   and  as  for  his  sake  she 
*^ously  desired   success,    now    her   whole 
^^ety   was  to  make    up   to   him   for  his 
^'^sappointment,    by   her   evident    happiness 
m  their  approaching  marriage,  in  which  she 

*^^  no  need  to  dissemble ;  for  she  was  very 
happy. 

**  Darling,"  said  he  one  day,  "  it  almost 
^'^^oondles  me  to  the  loss  of  Seaton  Armytage 


idea  of  going  to  India." 

"  I  delight  in  the  thoughts  of  India.  JK  \ 
should  have  loved  your  home  for  your  sake^^-< 
Edward,  and  for  its  own  too  I  dare  sa] 
but  I  have  always  had  a  strong  desire 
travel,  and  especially  to  go  east 
towards  the  sun;  and  then  you 
Francis  and  Magdalen  are  in  India.'' 

''Did    Mrs.   Onslow  suggest   that   as  s 
consolation  to  you  ?''   asked  Edward  si 

'*  I  dare  say  she  did ;  but  you  know  w» 
shall  see  Francis  and  Magdalen  if  yoi 
exchange  into  his  raiment.'' 

"  Especially  when  he  is  with  his  raiment  aJ 
Cawnpore,  and  I  am  on  the  staff  at  Siml^ 
or  Calcutta,  we  shall  not  be  above  a  few  hun* 
dred  miles  apart.     Besides,  I  shall  not  ex- 
change, unless  I  find  that  yom*  health  stands 
the  climate." 

**  India  is  sure  to  agree  with  me.     I  never 
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was  ill  in  my  life,  except  when  I  had  the 
scaiiet  fever,  and  I  am  always  particularly 
well  in  hot  weather." 

"  You  flatter  yourself  that  a  summer's  day 

gives  you  a  lively  idea   of  the   climate  of 

Bengal     The  scarlet  fever  perhaps  might — " 

"  You  need  not  try  to  frighten  me,  for  I 

knew  1  shall  like  it  very  much." 

**My  own  !  do  you  think  I  am  trying 
to  frighten  you?  I  am  only  afraid  of  the 
f'c^ty  destroying  your  fair  imaginations  of 
the  East ;  but  I  think  you  vrill  be  happy, 
Grace." 


**  I  am  happy — perfectly  happy. 
**  Say  that  again,  darling." 


» 
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CHAPTER  XL 

'     ■•  Where  is  the  maiden  of  laoTtal  straio. 

That  may  match  with  Sir  BolaadofTriesmun? 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  coastant  tad  kind. 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  nf  mind  ; 
Blithe  of  cheer,  aud  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous  and  generous,  and  noble  of  blood. 

Such  must  her  mind  he,  her  mood  and  her  strain. 
That  may  wed  with  Sir  Roland  of  TriesmaiB," 

6iR    WALTER    SCOTT. 

"  Dumfoundered  was  he — nae  sigh  did  he  gie. 
He  mounted  his  roear,  and  he  rode  cauuily. 
And  after  he  thocht.  as  he  gaed  thro'  the  glen. 
She  's  daft,  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

OLD   SONG. 

Miss  Adela  Ferrars  became  Mrs.  George 
Lmngstone    on  "the    15th  of  April    184 — . 
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It  was  a  very  gay  wedding,  and  I  as  a  friend 
rf  die  fioDily  was  invited. 

Tbo  bride  looked  extremely  well — she 
lied  just  so  many  tears  as  were  becoming 
o  the  occasion  without  injuring  her  com- 
ifezion ;  her  eyes  looked  liquid,  but  her  nbse 
lid  not  look  red. 

Kathie  was  quite  lovely,  the  excitement 
ia;viiig  lent  her  a  colour  which  made  her 
beautiful  eyes  glisten  like  dew  on  violets ; 
K^d  there  was  lovely  Lady  Daventry,  looking 
^  bright,  so  fair,  so  bewitching,  I  could 
(Ot  help  glancing  at  John  Livingstone,  to 
^Q  how  he  stood  fire  under  the  play  of 
^A<di  an  artillery  of  charms,  and  I  was  glad 
^  observe  he  appeared  quite  at  his  ease 
^iA  the  syren,  the  hole  in  his  heart  was 
'^ifcndy  mended. 

There  was  a  quadrille  party  (or  what  is 
^^''Bed  a  th^  dansant,  I  believe,  now*a-days) 
at  Lady  Daventry's  that  evening;  to  which 
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she  insisted  that  the  wedding  party  should 
go.  She  would  not  even  accept  the  excAse 
of  an  old  fogy  like  me ;  and  to  own 
truth,  I  was  very  glad  she  would  not, 
I  wanted  to  go. 

I  like  to  see  young  people  assembled  wl 
they    really    enjoy    themselves,    and 
Daventry's  parties  were  proverbially 
I  delight  in   seeing  pretty  dancing — ^I 
other  reasons  also  for  wishing  to  go. 

There  was  quite  a  blow  of  beauties, 
a   number  of  handsome  men.     I   own     ti 
Kathie*s  weakness  for  beauty — but  I  thougb^ 
there  was  no  comparison  as  to  whidh  was 
the  handsomest  couple  in  the  room.     Grace 
must   have   been  correcting   the   defects  oi 
her  education   in  respect  of  dancing,  since 

the  ball  at ,  for  I  observed  her  waltzing 

with  Edward  Armytage,  and  I  think  she 
took  a  turn  with  John  Livingstone;  but 
poor   Lord   Beaumaris   had   not  the   g<H>d 
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fortune  to  find  her  disengaged,  though  he 
asked  her  five  times  I  think.  I  made  a 
good  many  observations  at  Lady  Daventry's 
tMdansant 


Lady  Carysford  presented  Grace  and 
Catherine  at  the  first  drawing-room  in 
^y,  and  introduced  them  to  the  best  society 
^  London,  where  the  beautifiil  Miss  Living- 
stone was  of  course  very  much  admired, 
^^  one  could  help  admiring  her,  though 
^t  everybody  was  capable  of  appreciating 
"^  exceeding  loveliness,  as  a  more  dazzling 
l^uty  is  acknowledged  by  the  million. 

But  the  eyes  of  Royalty  rested  approvingly 
01^  the  fair  head  that  bent  in  homage  to 
^  Sovereign,  and  some  of  the  noblest  in 
^'^e  land  laid  their  honours  at  her  feet. 

Among  the  declarations  she  received  was 
^e  which  surely  ought  to  be  chronicled, 
^ough  perhaps  it  is  rather  a  digression. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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Mr.   Cholmondeley    Pierrepoint   had   the 
reputation  of  bemg   the   proudest   man  ir 


England,  whether  he  vahied  himself  dnefl; 
on  his  own  handsome  but  rather  hxQf^tj^^g^ 
and   somewhat   faded  face,  or  on   his 
sumptive  heirship  to  the  Dukedom  of  Will 
shire,  or   on  an  irresistible  combination 
both,  is  not  distinctly  known ;  but  it  is  cei 
he  believed,  for  he  has  said  it,  that  to 
a  wife  he  had  but  to  express  his  wishes- 
he   was    kind   enough   to   say  wishes^   tl 
commands — and   it  was   a  fait    aecomp 
Either   from  the  fastidiousness   he   had 
good  a  right  to  indulge,  or  from  a  benevole:*^^^^ 
reluctance  to  crush  the  hopes  of  hundr^^^^-^ 
in    making  one  supremely  blest.   Mr.  Ch* 
mondeley    Pierrepoint   had    not   yet 
the  handkerchief ;  but  he  saw  Grace 
stone    at    the    Palace    Ball,    he    heard    tl»^ 
murmurs  of   admiration  that   followed   h^ 
he  knew  that   Royalty  had  pronounced 
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beautiful;    and  he  said    to    one,  who   was 
honoured  with  his  most  particular  confidence, 
*s   he  pointed  her  out :  "  Now  you  see  the 
ftiture  Duchess  of  Wiltshire/' 

A  few  days  afterwards  Grace  was  surprised 

^y    a  visit  irom  the  superb  Mr.  Rerrepoint, 

^^th  whom   her  acquaintance  was  so  slight 

scarcely,  in  her  estimation,  to  merit  the 

e.      Mr.    Pierrepoint,    it    would    seem, 

*^0\ight  otherwise.     Without  much  circum- 

^^'^tition    he  proceeded  to  say  that  as   Miss 

^^vinstone    could  not    be  insensible    to    his 

^^treme  admiration,  he  would  rather  call  it 

^^is    devotion,  he    trusted  it  would  occasion 

*^^r  no    great    astonishment    to    receive  the 

^^er  of  his  hand ;    and  suiting    the  action 

^    the  word,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pierrepoint 

^^tended  his  aristocratic  hand,  and  proudly 

^>«iit  a    knee.      But  Grace  was   astonished 

^^   very  much,  astonished    that    it  was  not 

^*^tfl  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  who  took  silence  for 

M  2 
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consent,  had  appropriated  one  of  her  hand^ 
cUid  was  mising  it  to  his  lips,  that  she  found 
words  in  which  to  decline  the  ov^vheiia*' 
ing  honour.  ^M 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  ptf- 
suade  Mr.  Pierrepoint  that  the  offer  could 
be  declined. 

"  Miss  Livingstone,  you  have  misunder- 
stood me,"  and  he  renewed  his  suit  in  twms 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  but 
which  failed  to  move  Grace. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Miss  Living- 
stone, you  cannot  mean,  that — that  you  refusf 
me  !  refuse  me,  Miss  Livingstone." 

"  That  is  my  meaning,  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
I  am  very  sorry  you  oblige  me  to  repeat  it." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Madam !  do  you  know 
who  you  are  refiising  ?  do  you  know  what 
you  are  refusing  ':*  Impossible  !  Miss  Living- 
stone, consider — I  beseech  you,  do  not  do 
yourself  this  injustice." 
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There  never  was  a  human  being  less  proud 
than  Grace  Livingstone,  but  a  woman  in- 
stmctivdy  revolts  at  being   commanded  to 
^  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  entreaties  sounded 
like  commands. 
*'I   am   quite   aware  that  I  decline   the 
lour  of  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  proposal,"  said 
ij  slowly  and  distinctly. 
**0h!   Miss  Livingstone,  you  cannot  be 
^^>    cruel ;  and  you  have  given  me  no  reason, 
*^^^    explanation.      Is   it   possible  that  your 
refections  can  be  pre^ngaged  ?  who  can-" 

^'  Sir,"  said  Grace,  rising  up  like  an  offended 
^^vieen,  "  I  owe  you  no  explanation,  and  1 
^^usider  your  questions  presumptuous  !  1 
'^ust  request  you  to  leave  me.  Sir." 

Presumptuous !  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pierre- 
Point  had  been  called  presumptuous,  and 
^''^sed,  and  no  convulsion  of  nature  had 
^^tisued — -presumptuous  I 

He  was  silent  with  extreme  astonishment. 
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But  seeing  Grace  about  to  leave  the  room, 
started  up. 

^'  Miss  Ldvingstone,   this    must    not 
divulged — this    must  not  be  made  pub] 
it  would  not  be  believed,  Miss  Livingston! 

For  once  Grace's  lip  curled  with  a  ( 
temptuous  smile. 

'*  Be  imder  no  uneasiness,  Mn  Pierrepoi 
/  shall  not  make  it  public." 

And  she  left  the  room. 

What  will  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Kerrep 
say  to  this  chapter  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Grace 
tog  a  ward  of  the  Court  of  Session — the 
^tch  translation  of  a  Chancery  ward — the 
^*s  delays  were  infinite.  There  was  so 
tie  to  settle,  that  of  course  it  took  a  long 
"^e.  Her  remote  heirship  of  Glenruth — 
*  after  certain  limitations,  it  reverted  to 
^  female  line  —  had  to  be  taken  into 
3ount,   the  more  especially  as  the  present 
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Peer  had  commenced  proceedings  to  bi 

the  entail  altogether. 

All  things   have   an   end,   howevo-,  an^^d 

at  length  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  aiiw^"^<l 

guests  invited. 

"  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow." 
The  very  day  before  he  was  to  have 

married,  Edward  Armytage  received  a 


kiiiiiiii 


informing  him   that   the   agent    in    wh 

hands  his  whole  fortime  was   lodged, 

been    speculating    in     railway-shares, 

failed,  and  absconded,  leaving  him  witha^''"^^^ 

a  farthing  beyond  the  price  of  his 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  marry  u 

that.     He  came  to  tell  Lady  Carysford,  w 

felt  deeply  for  him,   and  tried   to   comfo^^**"^^ 

him  by  bidding  him  look  forward,  but  t^ 

shook  his  head  : 

"  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  beggary 
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I,    **and  I  must  not  bring  Grace  to 

^  Carysford  asked  if  she  should  break 
race,  to  spare  him. 

ank  you,  dear  Lady/'  he  said,  **  but  I 
-ather  tell  her  myself." 
u  win  find  her  in  the  little  drawing- 
she    went    there    to    write    some 

was  sitting  by  the  window,  and  the 
n  on  her  white  dress,  making  her  the 
of  the  picture,  for  it  was  dusk,  and 
ing  else  in  shadow.  He  stood  at  the 
r  a  moment,  looking  at  her,  thinking 
i  never  seemed  so  lovely.  She  looked 
d  such  a  bright,  happy  smile  lighted 
•  face,   which   in   repose   was   always 


win   come   to   you   in   five   minutes, 
1 ;  but  I  must  finish  this  letter." 
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He  sat  down  near  her,  and  watched  h^»^( 
then  he  covered  his  face    with   his 
and  tried  to  think  what  it  would  be 
he  had  gone   away   from   her,    not   to  aet 

her  again  for  years  and  years,  perhaps  n^^sver 
in  his  life,  and  she  wasting  those  year^^  k 
loneliness. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  he  was  faint-hear-^ed, 
and  gave  in  too  quickly ;  but  consicier, 
strong-minded  reader,  how  suddenly  this 
disappointment  had  come  to  dash  the  cup 
from  his  very  lips. 

It  was  of  her  he  thought  most. 

"  If  she   had    never   known    me  —  nevei 
loved  me — she  would  have  been  spared  this 
she  might  have  been  happy  now." 

And  a  deep  sigh,   almost  a  groan,  bu^ 
from  him. 

She  started  up,  and  came  to  him,  and  tk 
she  saw  how  pale  he  was. 
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**Dear  Edward,  are  you  ill?  or  what — 
lat — something  has  happened !  —  some 
cidentr 

Her  thoughts  had  flown  back  to  the  day 
nen  Edward  had  brought  to  Glenruth  the 
lings  of  Walter's  fatal  accident,  fo^  his  &ce 
yd  the  same  troubled  expression. 

"I  am  not  ill,  and  there  has  been  no 
ddent ;  but  something  has  happened, 
ome  and   sit  by  me,   Grace,   while  I  tell 

But  he  did  not  tell  her  for  a  few  moments ; 
^  only  drew  her  dose  to  him,  and  kissed 
^  head  with  quivering  lips,  and  pressed 
^  hand  to  his  heart. 

**  Oh,  Edward,  tell  me  what  it  is !  I  am  so 
igfatened." 
Then  he  told  her. 

**  Is  that  all  ?"  she  said,  and  drew  a  long 
Ch,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  off  her 
^at.     "I  feared — I  do  not  know  what  I 
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feared.     This   is  only    a  (rial  of  patier 
We  must  have  patience,  and  hope,  dear- 
we   shall   see   brighter   days  yet;    we 
neither  of  us  very  old — we  can  wait" 

"  Wait  ? — ^wait  for  years  and  years !  P 
Grace,  I  cannot  bear  to  involye  you  in 
long,  hopeless  engagement.  Oh,  Grace  I 
think  it  should  come  to  this — ^that  I  wist 
had  never  seen  you — ^you,  who  have  be 
the  light  of  my  life,  while  I  have  o 
darkened  yours." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Edward — dear  Edwj 
— ^it  is  the  only  thing  you  ever  said  t 
gave  me  pain.  You  do  not  know — ^you  ^ 
not  believe  how  happy  your  love  has  m 
me — how  willingly  and  cheerfully  I  can  v 
for  years." 

"  Wearing  your  life  out  in  hope  defen 
when  you  might  have  been  happy  ^ 
one  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  i 
Grace." 
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"Never!  None  could  ever  be  what  you 
have  been  to  me,  Edward.  Who  else  is 
there  in  the  wide  world  who  could  have 
spoken  to  me  of  Walter,  of  my  father,  of 
happy  days  at  Glenruth?  who  could  ever 
love  me  as  you  have  loved  me  ?  You  wrong 
yourself,  Edward." 

**No,  I  do  not  wrong  myself;  I  know 
that  no  man  living  could  love  you  as  I  love 
you — angel,  that  you  are — ^but  what  has  my 
love  ever  done  for  you?  it  has  not  power 
to  shield  you  from  one  sorrow  or  trial ;  it 
kas  only  brought  more  upon  you — oh,  Grace, 
Graced 

"  It  is  not  in  human  love  to  ward  off 
sorrow  and  trial,  Edward,  and  these  are 
never  sent  us  needlessly,  but  it  does  help 
^  to  bear  them ;  and  your  love,  even  when  I 
*new  it  only  by  the  witness  of  my  own 
**^  has  been  my  comfort  in  many  a 
sorrowful  hour.     What  do  you  think  must 
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it  not  be  to  me  now?     Onfy  tUnk," 
continued,    "  that  if  this   news  had  ooofi 
twenty-four  hours  later.     I  should  have  been 
your  wife.      Do  you  think  I  am  Dot  ycyor 
wife  in  the  sight  of  God,   now  ?   do  yo«i 
think  it  could  be  right  to  break  such  bonds 
as   ours   for   such  a  cause,    even  if  it  wer* 
possible,  which  it  is  not  ?     Of  course  01*3 

marriage   must   be    deferred    for    awhile ' 

perhaps  for  some  years;  but  while  we  liv^*> 
we  belong  to  each  other.  I  will  not  set  yo^^ 
free,  Edward." 

She  spoke  with  such  a  calm,  earne^^ 
tenderness,  he  could  not  but  be  conci- 
forted. 

"And  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  if  it  had  been  mv  ^^^ 
thousands  instead  of  yours  that  had  mel^^ 
awav,    vou    would  have   \iewed   the  mat^^ 
differently.     If  I  had  not  a  sixpence  in  ^'^ 
world,    you    would   have   wished   to    mj 
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i  aD  the  same.      Now  confess  candidly, 

IwanL*' 

'*It  would  have  been  different,"  Edward 

**  Not  a  bit  different ;  only  rather  worse, 
suae  I  have  not  even  a  commission  in  her 
jesty's  guards.  There,  now  you  are 
iling;  that  is  right.  I  will  let  you  go 
^  since  you  are  good ;  only  keep  a  good 
rt,  Edward,  you  wiU  see  '  something  will 
i  up,'  as  Kathie  has  always  prophesied, 
^  I  will  not  be  baulked  of  my  visit  to 
ia ;  I  shall  insist  on  going  there 
easuring  as  soon  as  we  come  into  our 
une." 

do  not  know  what  Edward  said  in  reply 
his,  but  I  know  that  when,  an  hour  or 

later,  he  left  Carlton  Gardens,  his  step 
I  lighter,    and  his  brow  was  clearer ;  he 

that  he  could  not  long  be  very  miserable 
lie  such  a  creature  lived  to  love  him,  and 
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that   it  would   not  have    mended 
much   to   have   made   hex   Marchio: 
Beaumaris  to-morrow. 


Of  course  the  marriage  had  to 
poned,  but  as  it  was  to  have  been 
quiet  affair,  this  did  not  create  quit 
commotion   as   might   have   been   i 
under  other  circumstances.      One 
observed  which   siuprised  and   paii 
when    Basil    Livingstone   w^^is   told 
circumstances,  his  face  lighted  up 
had  heard  some   good  news.     Wh 
be  passing  in  his  mind,  I  wonder  ? 

He  was  summoned  next  day  to 
father  on  business  at  Glenruth,  so 
opportunity  of  making  further  obsen 

All  their  friends  were  much  a 
and  each  anxious  to  lend  a  helpii 
Lord  Penrith,  Edward's  uncle,  pro 
him  to  read  for  orders,   engaging  U 
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him  to  a   living  in  Westmoreland,    which 

it  was    feared    the    Honourable    Reginald 

Howard  would   never  be  qualified   to    fill, 

seeing  be  had  been  plucked  both  at  Oxford 

%d   Cambridge.       As   Edward   had   taken 

honours  at  the  former  University,  and  had 

<XH>reover  always  been  a  steady  fellow,  Lord 

I^enritb  thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty 

^bout  the   matter,    and    was   a  good  deal 

^tonished  when  his  nephew  declined,  though 

S^tefiilly,  to  change  his  profession. 

But  Grace,  especially  when  she  heard 
^  his  reasons,  thought  he  was  quite 
right 

*'I  should  not  like  you  to  become  a 
^deirgyman  fix)m  any  motive  but  an  earnest 
desire  to  serve  God  in  that  way." 

"I  could  not  think  it  right  to  do  so," 
^d  Edward,  "  and  besides,  I  like  my  own 
P^ession  now,  and  have  no  wish  to   quit 

TOL.    II.  N 
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it  for  any  other.     I  only  wish  I  could 
its  duties  better  than  I  do." 

"  I  always  think  it  is  a  pity  a  man  shoi 
leave  his  profession  because  he  his  been 
to  think  seriously  on  religion:   it  seeing       ^ 
me,  a  God-fearing  soldier  or  sailor  may       1m 
as  useful  as  any  clergyman.    He  has  inflaec^^e 
and  authority,  and  a  very  wide  field  for    its 
exercise.      I  suspect  many  people  consider 
the  advice  they  get  from  clergymen  to     fte 
words  of  course,  what  he  is  paid  for ^  as  tb^ 
say,   and  such  words  have  less  weight     ^ 
consequence,  instead  of  more.     I  can  imagi^^^ 
an  officer  being  very  useful  as  a  Christi^^^ 
minister." 

"  I  fear  few  of  us  are,  Grace ;  yet  * 
have  known  some — many  in  India;  and  *^ 
could  name  one  in  my  own  regiment." 

"  Why  should  not  you  be  one  youi 
dear  Edward  ?" 
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Edward  shook  his  head. 


^  My  dear  feDow  I  do  you  think  you  must 
ezdiange  ?"  asked  John  Livingstone  of 
Bdward,  a  few  days  after  this. 

^It  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  as  far  as  I 
<^^n  see.  A  troop  in  India  would  give  me  a 
^^  ftir  income,  and  I  believe  I  could  get  on 

Sir 's  staff." 

**  All  the  fellows  are  leaving  us.  There's 
^ourtenay  going  to  be  married,  and  Harry 
^Wering  going  to  exchange." 

**  Clavering  going  to  exchange  ?  why  is 
that?" 

**  Not  by  his  own  good  will ;  but  he  is  very 
*^^itl.up,  I  take  it.  And  the  old  unde  who 
^^  to  have  made  him  his  heir,  has  told  him 
^  expect  nothing  beyond  five  thousand 
pounds." 

••What!  Colonel  Heron ?" 

*•  Yes,  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  by-the-bye." 


c(  I1.K 
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"  What  is  the  reason  of  this — ^has  the 
been  any  quarrel?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so ;  only  I  believe 
old  buffer  considm  Clavering  ai. 
dog  ;  which  can't  be  denied  altogether. 

"  Well,  but  that  is  hardly  reason  suffid* 
for  throwing  him  over." 

It's  not  exactly  throwing  him  over, 
I  don't  think  the  old  gentleman  ever 
any  promise,  only  the  family  seemed  to  thti 
it  a  matter  of  course." 

"  He  is  his  nearest  relation — so  it  was 
natural,"  said  Edward. 

"  He  offers  to  pay  his  debts  if  he  will 
change  into  the th." 

"  What,  his  own  old  r^ment  ?    It's 
India." 

''  Yes,  he  seems  to  think  that  is  a 
advantage — which  Clavering   don't,  by 


means." 


"  It's  the  only  chance  a  man  has  of  seei 
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service-     I  fancy  we  shall  have  a  turn  up  in 
Punjab  before  long." 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  said  John,  "  I  would 
iM>t  mind  exchanging  too.  I'm  rather  sick 
of  London." 

That  evening's  post  brought  Edward  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Heron,  which  threw  some 
^ditional  light  on  the  forgoing  subject. 
Here  it  is. 


"  Wychdale,  June,  184—. 

"  My  dear  Edward. 
**  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  for 
y^Ui*  disappointment,  it  will  he  more  to  the 
purpose  if  I  can  counteract  it.  Not  as  I 
^^oc  hoped  (and  still  hope  if  I  live)  to  do ; 
"Ut  in  a  manner  which  will  be  effectual,  if  not 
^^^^^Qplete.  You  know  I  shall  never  marry, 
^^*Xatever  other  folly  I  may  commit ;  but  as  I 
m  older,  I  shall  want  some  one  to  look 
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one  80  suit-  ^^*l 


after  tne,  and  I  can  think  of  oo  one  s 

able  as  vourself,  mr  dear  boy,  and  that  sweet  ^ 

prrttv  Grace  of  yours.     So  if  you  can  per ~— 

suade  her  to  risk  the  encounter  of  a  testy  oldJ 
man's  humours,  get  married  at  once,  andl 
cume  and  Uve  with  me.  If  I  should 
to-morrow,  this  place  and  the  best  part  0^-^:31 
what  I  have  will  be  yours,  I  settled  that  som^^  a--^ 
time  ago;  but  I  should  not  have  told  you-^'^ 
of  it,  if  you  could  have  married  on  u\\\im  ^^ 
own  resources. 

"  I  owe  you  some  reparation  for  awakenin^^E-^ — 

hopes,  which  have  been  so  cruelly  cxushec:^ 

for  the  present. 

"Don't  let  any  foolish  idea  of  indepeod — ^^' 
cnce  stand  in  the  way  of  my  wishes,  that  i^ff-^* 
a  sort  of  thing  which  may  be  carried  too  far —     ^* 
And  remember  that  what  I  have  is  my  own  ;^ 
1  :i[ii  indebted  to  no  man,  except  for  Ii 
U)  your  father.     1  don't  want  you  to  answer 


^ 
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^^)  but  come  down   as   soon  as  you   can 
with  your  wife. 

"  Tour's  affectionately, 

"  R.  Heron." 


*^vrard  started  next  morning  for  Wych- 
^'^>  and  found  his  old  friend  holding  a  con- 
tereoee  with  masons  and  carpenters  touching 
^  addition  to  be  made  to  the  quaint  old 
nou^.  jjgjf  £uiii^  half  manor-house,  where 

^^  I'etired  warrior  had  pitched  his  tent. 

**  An  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  must  be  ready 

^   painting  and  papering  by  the    12th  of 

^^gustr— let's  see.       Yes,   that    will   do— 

^^^Mtable  by  the   1st  of  September.     YouTl 

^^«rtake  this,  Nanson  ?"     He  turned  round 

^     he    addressed   the  man   of  mortar  and 

*^H^  Edward. 

**  Halloo  1  who  sent  for  you,  yoimg  man  ? 
*^^  not  ready  for  you  y6t,  and  what's  more, 
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I  won't  have  you,  unless  you  can  bring  8M^ 
better  company  than  your  own." 

"  YouTl  give  me  some  dinner  and  a  night; 
lodging,  Colonel  ?" 

"  Well,   perhaps   I   may ;  but   what  has^ 
brought  you  here  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

"  I  want  some  advice." 

"  Humph — I  daresay,  you  young  fellows 
are  so  ready  to  be  advised." 


"What  a  beautiful  place  this  is,"  said 
Edward,  as  he  sat  with  Colonel  Heron  after 
dinner  in  the  bay  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which  looked  down  a  narrow  glen 
which  widened  gradually,  and  showed 
quiet  lake  sleeping  among  surroxmding  hills 
the  sides  of  the  glen  were  clothed  wit- 
scattered  wood,  planted  by  a  more  skilfL. 
hand  than  the  landscape  gardener's,  and  tlv 
sound  of  the  Beck  as   it   rushed   over  i* 
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pebbly  bed  reached  the  ear,  though  only  here 
and  there  might  its  windings  be  caught  by 
the  eye. 

•*  A  beautiful  place — it  has  been  a  long 
tiix^e  in  your  family,  Colonel  Heron  ?" 

* '  It  was  a  long  time  in  the  family,  but  it 
is  xnine  by  purchase,  not  inheritance,"  replied 
tl^e  Colonel. 

*'How  was  that?" 

**  The  old  story — extravagance,  debt,  ruin ; 
lucidly  for  me,  it  got  into  hands  as  thriftless 
^  those  that  let  it  slip,  and  so  it  came  to  the 
"Vintner  again." 

''  And  you  bought  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  that  is  what  kept  me  forty  years  in 
*^dia.  So  it  is  mine  to  do  what  I  please 
^ttx,  don't  you  see  ?*' 

**  I  see — but  I  wish  you  would  please — " 

**  You  wish  I  would  please  what,"  said 
Lionel  Heron,  as  Edward  paused  at  a  loss 
^^*W  to  proceed. 
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"  I  wish  you  would  let  it  go  in  your  o 
family — it  ought  not  pass  to  a  stranger  a; 

"  There  is  no  one  of  name  remaining,  tlw^^    I 
is  a  nearer  relation  to  me  than  yourself,  bo^^'  '•     ' 
there  have  been  intermarriages  between  l^HTif 
Herons  and  the  Armytages  not  many  genei — :«»- 
tions  back." 

"  There  is  your  sister's  son." 

"  What !  that  conceited  puppy,  Hai  — ii  i 
Clavering  ?  no,  thank  you — I  don't  mean  to  I 
let  the  old  place  go  to  pay  tailors'  bills."  I 

"  1  think  Clavering  could  satisfy  Stu^E-U 
without  sacrificing  Wychdale,"  said  EdwaB^^> 
smiling  ;  then  he  added,  gravely :  "  Color::^^ 
Heron,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for ;  «J** 
not  think  me  ungratefiil  for  this  new  pn^-*** 
of  your  kindness,  because  I  say  at  once  that-  ^ 
cannot  take  advantage  of  it." 

"  And  why  cannot  you  ?" 

"  Because  I  should  feel  guilty  of  supplai^ 
ing  another.     I  cannot  do  it." 
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'*  Absurd  nonsense  1   supplanting  whom  ? 

tluit  young  scape-grace  ?     Ill  tell  you  what, 

I'd  lathor  leave  the  old  place  to  Kidd,  my 

^^srvant,  than  to  him,  a  selfish,  conceited,  ex- 

*»^vagant  puppy  I" 

'*  You  are  hard  upon  Clavering,  Colonel 
Heron,  and  do  him  less  than  justice." 

**  Well,  I'll  admit  he  is  good-looking,  rides 
^^11,  and  dances  better ;  have  you  anything 
*^ore  to  urge  ?" 

*^  He  is  a  kind-hearted,  honourable  fellow, 

^bo  always  makes  himself  out  worse  than 
he  |8/» 

*^  He  takes  a  deal  of  needless  trouble  then ; 
'^^t  let  me  hear  your  definition  of  an  honour- 
^le  man — one  that  runs  into  debt,  that  he 
^^tiows  he  can't  pay  ?" 

**Clayering  had  better  expectations  than 
he  has  now,  when  he  went  into  the  Guards ; 
•"^  I  know  by  experience  what  the  tempta- 
*>Jis  of  a  London  life  are." 
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'' Temptations,   however,   which   yw 
sisted." 

"  I  had  not  much  heart  to  spend  mo 
when  I  joined ;  besides  I  knew  where  I  y 
Clavering  had  no  reason  to  suppose  Sir  Hi 
would  marry  a  yoimg  wife,  and  cut  him  c 
and  moreover,  I  got  out  of  the  way  of  tei 
tation  by  going  to  India." 

'*  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  want  my  h< 
ful  nephew  to  do,  and  he  turns  up  his  i 
at  India  forsooth,  as  if  better  men  than 
ever  will  be,  had  not  to  seek  their  fort 
there.  I've  offered  to  pay  his  debts  and  j 
him  his  outfit ;  if  he  does  not  choose 
accept  that,  I  wash  my  hands  of  him.  J 
you  need  not  say  any  more — my  mine 
made  up." 

".Just  listen  to  me  once  more,  I  could 
you  something  of  Harry  Clavering  wl 
would  change  your  opinion  of  him,  but 
Ups  are  sealed;  will  you  beUeve  me  on 
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^ord,  that  he  showed  himself  to  be  neither 
sdfish  nor  heartless,  but  a  right  noble  fellow. 
C(d(mel  Heron,  if  you  had  taken  him  in  hand, 
M  you  have  taken  me,  you  would  not  think 
of  mAlring  a  stranger  your  heir.  Remember 
be  is  your  own  sister's  son,  and  she  is  in 
W  grave." 

•*  Foil  are  a  noble  fellow,  if  ever  there  was 
one,"  said  the  Colonel,  his  eye  twinkling  in 
»  imusual  manner.  "  Now  supposing — mind 
I  promise  nothing — supposing  I  pay  Master 
San/s  debts,  fit  him  out  for  India,  and 
sefctie  twenty  thousand  pounds  upon  him; 
^ioH  that  content  you  ?  >and  will  you  and 
Ghnace  come  and  live  here  with  me  ?  Harry 
iocs  not  care  for  the  place,  he  would  mope 
^  death  here ;  and  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  he 
**^y  double  his  fortune  in  India,  and  come 
*^oiUe  and  buy  a  box  in  Northamptonshire, 
^*rich  will  suit  him  a  deuced  deal  better 
'^^ai^  this.'' 
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1 


Edward  shook  his  head. 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  any  compromis 
dear  Colonel ;  let  Harry  feel  that  you 
an  interest  in  him  as  your  sister's  son 
you  look  upon  him  as  your  natural  bei] 
see  if  he  does  not  win  his  way  to  your 
Why  should  you  send  him  away  fron 
at  all  ?  but  even  if  you  do,  let  it  be  wi 
understanding  that  he  has  a  home  to 
back  to — he  would  go  with  better  heart 
knew  that." 

"  And  pray  what  home  have  you 
come  back  to — and  how  are  you  to  m: 
you  won't  accept  of  any  help  ?  You  a 
proud,  Edward,  you  forget  that  th( 
more  than  yoiu-  own  happiness  at  stake 
should  think  of  that  sweet  girl  a  little  i 

Forget  Grace  !  thought  Edward,  a 
sighed  involuntarily, 

"  I  do  think  of  her,  and  I  know  thai 
I  willing  to  take  advantage  of  your  gene 
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ihe    would    be   the  first  to   dissuade    me. 
Indeed  it  is  not  pride,  Colonel  Heron." 

'*  Here  you  might  live/'  said  the  Colond, 
^iparently  pursuing  his  own  thoughts  rather 
tban  attending  to  his  companion.      ^  Here 
Jfou  might  live  with  me  and  be  happy,  for  I 
kaow  your  tastes,  and  I  should  have  some- 
thing   to    care   for    while   I  lived,  and  to 
remember  me  when  I  am  gone.     You  are 
tkie  only  being   I   have  loved,  Edward,   for 
nnaoy  a  long  year,  and  you  will  not  let  me 
h«lp  you  or  have  the  comfort  of  your  society. 
^VTmt  can  Harry  Clavering  ever  be  to  me, 
compared  with  you  ?" 

*'  You  must  have  loved  his  mother ;  once 
P^riiaps  better  than  anything  else  :  think  of 
'*^>  your  only  sister.     Do  not  cast  off  her 

**  Poor  Lucy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  if  she 
'^'^  Uved." 

*•  If  she  had  lived,  you  would  never  have 


you  destroy  the  will  you  have  m 
favour.  I  can  never  take  the  bi 
1  solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  n 
would  be  to  bum  it — how  much 
its  existence  should  never  be  k 
thus  all  heart-burnings  and  imagk 
tioDS  be  avoided.     Tell  me  vhertt 

His  words  prevailed  at  last,  am 
left  Wychdale  he  had  seen  the 
which  would  have  made  him  an  ii 
man,  shrink,  and  crackle,  and  cousi 
aod  then  felt  as  if  a  load  had  bee 
his  breast. 

And  had  there  been  no  tempti 
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Iwn  there,  nor  could  he  hide  from  himself, 

^t  the  friend  whose  cause  he  pleaded,  was 

not  at  all  likely  to  appreciate  such  quiet  happi- 

"J^  as  he  could.  There  was  truth  in  all  that 

toe  Colonel  advanced ;  but  Edward  was  too 

^""^e-minded  to  be  misled  by  sophistry ;  he 

^^  too  much  accustomed  to  ask  himself — 

Which  is  the  right  course  ?'*  to  be  easily  led 

****^y,   ther^re,   the    temptation    had   not 

^^'fficient  power   to   prevail ;    herein   is   the 

P'^at  value  of  habits  of  self-restraint,    and 

^ntinual  seeking  after  truth ;  that  when  the 

hour  of  trial  comes,  the  eye  is  quickened  to 

P^'tieive,  and  the  arm  strengthened  to  resist 

^he  Secret  snare  or  the  open  enemy. 


^o  one  knew  of  this  passage,  excepting 


and    some   time   afterwards,   Henry 
*^vering.     Edward  tried  to  obtain  a  promise 
^^^  Colonel   Heron  that   it  should   never 
Vol.  II.  o 
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be   mentioned;    but   there    he    63 
Colonel  would  not  commit  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  Clavering  did 
gross  injustice. 


"  Well,  Harry,  has  the  old  boy  re 
inquired  John  Livingstone,  one  eve 
the  two  were  smoking  in  concert. 

"  Relent — puff — ^not  much  chance  i 
puff  puff.  No — my  nose  is  out — pui 
if  even  it  was  in,  which  I  doubt — pi 

*'  Then  what  is  he  going  to  c 
will  leave  the  ftimigator}'  inteijec 
your  imagination,  gracious  reader)* 
all  his  money  ?  He  must  leave  it 
body,"  observed  John,  "or  do  you 
he  means  to  have  it  buried  with 
fear  it  should  be  put  to  vain  uses  ?" 

"  Don't  vou  know  how  the  win 
said  Clavering.  "  Do  you  mean 
you  don't  know  who  has  cut  me  out 
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**  No  I  don't.     Stay,  you  don't  mean  Ned 
Armytage  ?" 

An  emphatic  nod,  and  many  puffs. 
**WeD,  I  should  have  thought  he  was  the 
last   man    to  take   advantage — and  I  don't 
J^elieve  it  now." 

**True,    as    I'm   alive,    I  have  it  on  the 
l^est   authority." 
"  Whose  ?" 

**  Old   Blamire,    the  attorney,    who   drew 

^^^    the  will ;  and  my  uncle  makes  no  secret 

^*    it,  though  he  did  not  name  names ;  and 

^^Tkytage  has  gone  down  to  Westmoreland. 

n't  you  know  that?" 

*  *  No ;  he  gave  me  evasive  answers  when 
^^ked    where    he  was  bound  for.     Well, 

^^CDuldn't  have  believed  it." 

*  *  Nor  could  I,  easily  ;  but,  after  all,  it's  very 
^'^^^ Viral,  and  just    what    I  wovdd  do  in  his 

►c^.      Fancy    throwing  away  a  chance  of 
^^^^Tying    that   beautiful    creature — for   you 

o   2 
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know    be    couldn't    marry    upon  oolhing^ 
you'll   see   it    will    come    off  directly    iters 
Poor    Ned !    he    has   had  his  own  shaw 
bad    luck,    but  the  tide's    turning    for 
and  against  me  now.     Ainsl  v&  le  monde 
" 'Tdnt    clear  to  me,"    said  John,  "t 
you    would    do    as    you  say  Ned  has  do 
Harry,    or    that    he    has  done  so.     \ViU« 
bit." 


When  Edward  returned,  and  soon  i 
wards  said,  that  he  had  given  up  ^fcis 
intention  of  exchanging-,  Harry  Claver^  -^S 
\\;is  confirmed,  and  John  Linngstone  sfc*^^?' 
jrcred,  in  their  several  opinions;  and  y^:^^^  "' 
;iacious  reader,  wil 
in  the  next  chapter 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  astonish- 

'^^^Dt  or    anger    prevailed    most    in    Lord 

^^«earuth's    mind,    when,    instead  of  simple 

^c^juiescence    in    his    wishes    respecting  the 

^*^^^tail   of  the   property,  his  son  ventured 

speak    of  making    it  a  condition  to  his 

^^^^^^sent,  that  a  sum  of  £20,000  should  be 

^^^tied    on    Miss    Livingstone.       He     was 

^^CHis — he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
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"What  tide  has  she?  What  chim  i^l^ 
the  property  ?  Twenty  thoosand  ponncf^ 
You  are  a  fod,  Sir!" 

But  BasQ  was  firm — ^he  oodd  he  St^ 
as  a  rock  when  he  Mt  himadf  in  0 
right-^yet  this  altercation  witfi  tui  hA^ 
gave  him  mexprcssiUe  pam. 

''My  dear   fiErfher,   I   think  she    has 
daim   in  justice,  if  not  in  hw.     Conadv 
too,   that  if  the   late   Lord    Glenruth  h 
chosen,   he   might  have   broken   the  en 
instead  of  confirming  it,  as  he  did." 

*^  I    don't  belieye   he  could  have  br 
it ;  if  there  had  been  a  flaw,  do  you  si^ 
he   would    not    have    taken    advantaf 
it?" 

"  I  was  told  by  Lord  Macpherso 
that  Lord  Glenruth  declined,  firom  ! 
able   motives,   to   take  advantage  o^ 
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which  was  discovered  some  years  ago ;  but, 

ott    the   contrary,    had    a  fresh  deed  made 

out  on  the  same  terms  as  the  old  one." 

Perhaps  there  is  a  flaw  in  it.     I  would 

undertake  to  drive  a  coach-and-four  through 

"^   the  entails  of  Scotlatid.      You  may  as 

^^    consent  with  a  good  grace,    instead  of 

apposing    my     wishes     in     this     vexatious 

"^^lUier,   or  you  may  have  cause  to  repent 
it,- 

**  I    am    very   unwilling   to    oppose  your 
^^hes,    Sir ;  but  I  think  if  you  will  reflect 
■^o^    much    has    come   to    us   through  my 
P^^r  cousin's  misfortunes,  you  will  feel  that 
^^    has    a    claim    to    be    considered    now. 
*hink  of  your  own  daughter   in  her  posi- 
tion." 

"I  suppose  you  would  make  her  my 
^ughter  if  you  could.  I  believe  you  are 
^  love  with  her,  you  poor  idiot,''  was  the 
"^ther^s  unfeeling  remark. 
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Basil's  pale  cheek  flushed,  but  he  re{die(L=^ 
calmly: 

''It    is    to    make    her    marriage 
Captain  Armytage  practicable,  that  I  am 
desirous   the    settlement   should   be    made 
My    dear   father,    I   do   consider   it  is  o 
duty  to  do  this." 

"  Ehity  !      What  duty  do  I  owe  to 
Livingstone?     I    have  a  duty  to  my 
children,    which,  I  think,  comes  before 
others/' 

''  My  dear  father,   your  children  will 
be  losers  by  any  generosity  shown  to 
cousin.     And  besides,  I  am  ready  to 
any    settlement    you    may    require    on 
brother    and    sisters,    from  the  Cardenh 
estates,  if  you  will  consent  to  this." 

"No,    Sir,    I  will  not  bear  of  it;  and 
hope    a    little    reflection    will    bring  you 
your     senses.       Settlements    indeed,     w 
I    could    take    Cardenholm     out    of   y 
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^aods    to-morrow,   if    I    pleased;    so    you 
^^^  better  mind  what  you  are  about." 
Basil   said  no  more  then.     He  saw  that 
™^     arguments   were   of  no    avail,    but  he 
^ici    not  despair. 

I-«ord  Glenruth  was  by  no  means  so 
**^^ifferent  to  his  son's  co-operation  as  he 
*^eoted  to  be;  and  when  Basil  left  the 
''^^^^^>m,  he  reflected  uneasily  on  what  had 
S^^^««ed  between  them. 

**  I    must    mind   what  I  am  about  too," 

'liloquised  his  Lordship.     '*  If  he  gets  wind 

that    deed,    the    idiot    would    insist    on 

up   the    property   at  once,    and  the 

too,  if  he  could.     Good  heavens !  how 

he  to  be  my  son?" 

How  indeed,  my  Lord  Glenruth  ? 

The   deed    in    question   was   a  very  im- 

J^^^'ltant   one,    which   Lord   Glennith's   man 

^  business    had  found  amon?  some  naners 
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of  no  value,   where   it  had  evidendv  duO 
bered  for  many  years. 

By   it,    the   estate   of  Glenruth  went 
the   heirs   whatsoever  of  the  seventh  Lor 
instead    of   the    heirs    male    of    this    lio 
Consequently,     Grace    took    precedence 
the  present  peer.     This  seemed  plain,    t 
all   events,    there    were   ample  grounds  f 
bringing   the    question   before   the    Courl 
and    more    than    ample   grounds   to    mal 
Lord    Glenruth's   avarice   and   covetousne 
quake  with  apprehension  as  to  the  issue 
such  an  appeal. 

The  great  thing  was,  if  possible, 
suppress  this  paper.  At  present,  the  kno' 
ledge  of  its  existence  was,  he  confident 
believed,  confined  to  himself  and  his  nu 
of  business.  Evidently,  it  had  never  bci 
known  to  the  late  Lord,  or  to  M 
Oliphant,  the    factor.      Who,    then,   coo 
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suspect    him?    and   why   should    he  come 
forward  with  evidence  so  damaging  to  his  own 
^terests,  and  those  of  his  children  ?     Was  it 
^ot  his  duty  to  defend  their  inheritance  ? 
His  duty  to  his  children ! 
With  what  virtuous   self-satisfaction   this 
N^a  is  often  put  forth  in  defence  of  selfish, 
'^^iTtJw,    sordid — ay,  dishonest  actions.     As 
^     any  treasure    of  lands  or  gold  could  be 
®^     rich    an    inheritance   as   a   father's   un- 
"*^tnished   name,    and  a  keen,    quick  sense 
^if  justice  and  honour. 

**  If  I  can't  bring  him  to  reason,  I  must 
^^mpromise  the  matter,  and  offer  ten  thou- 
^^nd ;  but  the  blockhead  can  be  as  obstinate 
^^   a  mule  when  he  chooses." 


**You  have  been  at  high  words  with 
the  Master,  my  Lord — what's  the  row?" 

**I8  that  you,  Hardman?  the  very  man 
^  ^as  wanting,"  said  Lord  Glenruth,  but  he 
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looked    uneasily    at    the   desired   individual 
who  certainly  wore  an  expression  of  ooun*. 
tenance  calculated  rather  to  inspire 
than  confidence. 

"  I  knew  that,  of  course,  my  Lord, 
so  I  came,  you  can't  do  without  me  v< 
long,  any  more  that  I  can  do  without  ywcm, 
so  we  suit  each  other  to  a  T — ha !  ha  I" 

Lord  Glenruth  echoed  the  laugh  feebly. 

*'  What  is  there  I  can   do  for  you  j 
now,  Hardman  ?     I  am  suro— " 

"  Oh !  a  good  deal,"  said  Mr.  HardiCB.s>^ 
without  giving  his  Lordshq)  time  to  SnS^'^ 
his  sentence,  "  but  we'll  talk  about  that  ^y 
and  bye.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  ^^ 
for  you,  in  the  first  place  ?  Make  the  p^^^^ 
between  you  and  the  Master !  what  have  y oii 
been  falling  out  about  ?" 

**  The  idiot !"  exclaimed  Lord  GaenrutlB, 
**  I  wish  to — what  do  you  think,  Hardman?— — 
the  infernal  blockhead  demurs  at  consentiii^ 


\ 
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to    the  disentail,  unless  I  make  a  settlement 

of    £20,000  on  Miss  Livingstone,  the  late 

Lord's  daughter  ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  such 

confounded  folly  ?  but  111  see  if  I  can't  do  it 

without  him/' 

'*  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  my  Lord, 

or   perhaps   you  will  find   it   slip   through 

your  jSngers  altogether.     Does  the   Master 

™ow  of  that  paper  you  have  been  keeping 

^  dose  ?" 

i«ord  Glennith  started. 
.    **  What — ^what  paper  ?" 

**  Oh !  my  Lord,  you  need  not  try  to 
''Mystify  me,  I  know  very  well  what  you  can^ 
*  ^hat  you  can't  do.  I  haven't  practised 
^^  law  for  nothing;  and  I  tell  you,  your 
'^y  chance  is  to  get  it  done  quickly,  with 
'  ^Hir  son's  consent.  If  the  question  is  sifted 
^  aD,  you  will  lose  every  acre  of  this  pro- 
l^^*^ :  it  ought  never  to  have  come  to  you." 
It  might  have   moved  a  smile  to   mark 
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how  Lord  Glenruth's  counteDance  leDgthenes==4 

as  these  sentences  fell  from  the  lips  of 

companion,  who,   on   the    contrary, 

to  take  a  grim  pleasure  in  alarming  his  m^^Vife 

host. 

It  was  a  singularly  ill-favoured  feoe — x»ot 
in  regard  of  features,  for  they  were  in  »* 
way  remarkable,  and  had  they  not  l>eea 
seamed  and  scarred  with  smaH-pox,  indi^^ 
dually  would  have  been  rather  good 
otherwise — it  was  the  expression  of  the  ey< 
crafty,  cruel,  pitiless,  that  damned  the 
tenance.  Such  an  eye  might  have  gleaxxm^ 
under  Marat's  beetling  brow. 

What  or  who  Mr.  Hardman  was,  or  b.^>^ 
he  had  acquired  such  an  influence  over  LoW 
Glenruth,  as  he  evidently  possessed,  no   ove 
knew,  though  many  conjectured.  That  he  ^^ 
not  a  gentleman    born,  every  body  seem^ 
agreed — yet  his  manners  in  company  were 
quiet  and  unobstrusive,  and  it  was  not  oft^^ 
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tc  betrayed  a  want  of  savoir  vivre.  Some 
said  he  had  made  his  fortune  by  successful 
gambling,  and  that  Lord  Glenruth  had  been 
one  of  the  pigeons  whom  he  had  half  plucked 
— ^if  so,  he  had  known  when  to  leave  off, 
for  he  was  never  seen  to  touch  card  or 
dice-box  now.  Others  said  he  had  brought 
Ws  patron  through  an  ugly  scrape  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  facts  of  which  never  tran- 
spired. Others  again  attributed  his  intimacy 
^th  Lord  Glenruth,  solely  to  the  fondness 
^  the  latter  for  the  society  of  his  inferiors, 
^  the  social  scale ;  and  this  seemed  the 
^ost  probable  solution  of  the  mystery,  if 
^^  add  thereto  that  Hardman's  was  the 
^^^^aster  mind  of  the  two,  a  fact  which  is  sure 
to  telL 

From  what  he  occasionally  let  fall,  he  had 
apparently  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in 
foreign  parts,  and  had  somewhere  or  other 
P^'^actised  law,  but  he  was  not  communicative 
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on  the  subject  of  his  peraonal  history  ;*  idA 
his  origin  remaiDed  a  myth  to  the  gosssp^ 
of  Glenruth. 

He  was  always  coming  and   going,  ao^ 
had  more  to  say  to  the  management  of  tl^ 
property   than   factor  or   man   of  busing 
though  ostensibly  he  held  neither  of 
posts. 

Evidently    he    had   a    hank    over 
Glenruth. 

"  I — I — I  can't  understand  vou  this  mo: 
ing,    Hardman,"    stammered   his    Lordshkip* 
**  you  must  be  joking." 

**  Never  was   more  serious.     If  vou  can  *t 
understand   me,  I   must  explain    myself      ' 
have  been  going  through  all  the  Glenruth 
deeds  with   old  Da\idson ;    it's  as  clear    a^ 
daylight  that  the    enUiil   includes   the   heirs 
whatsoever  of  Baron  Anthony  ;  consequentlv* 
if  that  poor  girl  had  any  one  to  see  to  hor 
rights,  you  would  have  to  disgorge." 
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**  I — I — I  can't  believe'  it,  how  should  it 

li^^ve   escaped  her  fath^  and   his   man   of 

^J'Usiness ;  and  if  they  did  not  discover   it, 

^hy    should    I    be   the    one    to    point    it 

**^t.     Come,  Hardman,  that  would  be  too 

^tic.** 

^  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  Lord,  and 

to  expecting   it   of  you,   believe  me,    I 

'^^^ver    did    you   such    injustice.      How    it 

^®caped  the  late  Lord's  knowledge,  I  cannot 

^**^derstand,  unless   that   he  never   enquired 

^to  the  matter,  as  it  probably  never  entered 

^to    his    calculations    that    his    son  would 

pi^ecease  him ;  and  after  the  young  man's 

death,  the  father's  mind  seems  to  have  quite 

^^liscttled  by  grief.    The  deed,  Davidson  says, 

^"^M  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  appeared  to 

have  been  undisturbed  for  more  than  a  gene- 

mtioQ^is  that  the  case  ?" 

*  Yes,"  said  Lord  Glenruth,  "  it  was  in 
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an  old  escrutoire  tied  up  with  some  papcEr  — 
of  no  value,  of  the  same  date,  all  the  01 
deeds  were  in  the  charter  chest." 

"Then  it  appears  that  the  knowledge 
its  existence  is  confined  to  your  Lordsfa^^JF^ 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  your  humble 
so  that  if  we  keep  quiet,  you  might 
it  in  the  fire,  and  nobody  be  a  bit  *t»€ 
wiser." 

"  My  dear  Hardman,  that  is  just  what;      I 
thought  would  be  the  best  thing." 

"  Perhaps  it  would,  you  know  the  penal  "^y 
I  suppose,  if  it  should  be  found  out  ?  a^^" 
you  are  willing  to  risk  it  ?     Well — however 
1  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  take  ca*^ 
of  the    dangerous  document ;    you    need^  ^ 
be  afi-aid  of  me,  my  Lord,  it  suits  my  bKK>K 
a  deal  better  to  keep  you  in  possession  Yk^^ 
than   to   hand   over   the   property   to  M^^ 
Li\dngstone,     who    hasn't    had    the    sai^^ 
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opportunities  of  knowing  my  value  as  you 
k^Hve,  and  naturally  would  not  appreciate  my 
services  in  the  same  way.  But  still  I  think 
ds  a  matter  of  policy,  and  to  stop  the 
Master's  mouth,  you  had  better  fork  out 
A  few  thousand  pounds.  How  many  did 
he  ask  for  ?" 
"  Twenty." 

^'  Say  ten,  and  tell  him  he  can  add  to 
it  when  he  comes  to  his  kingdom,  that  ought 
to  satisfy  him ;  if  you  took  my  advice  you 
^ovild  make  a  match  between  those  two." 

**She  wouldn't  have  him,  who  would? 
^^^sides  she's  engaged,  and  was  to  have  married 
^®3ct  week,  but  some  bank  broke,  and 
stopped  it." 

**  Going  to  be  married — who's  the  lucky 
^^  for  she's  a  deviUsh  pretty  girl." 

**  Who  do  you  suppose,"  said  Lord  Glen- 
^thi^  "  young  Armytage — it's  queer,  isn't  it  ?" 

p  2 
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A  dose   observer   might   have   imagi 
there  was  some  charm  or  stii^  in  the 
which  affected  Mr.  Hardman ;    he  rose^ 
took   one   or  two  turns  up  and  dtmn  t 
room,  then  resuming  his  seat : 

"  Young  Armytage,  eh !  w^  let  tii< 
marry.  Give  them  ten  thousand,  give 
twenty,  Lord  Glenruth.  You 
grudge  it — we've  done  them  both  hajn» 
enough.  Do  you  know  that  Nanoe  i^ 
dead  ?" 

"  No — too  good  news,  to  be  true,  I  a^^a 
afraid." 

"True  enough    though.        It  was  abo^*** 
that  I  came  here ;  and  good  news  you  na^ 
call  it,    though  you   don't  know  yet,   wH^* 
cause  you   have  to  say  so.      What !"   con- 
tinued he,  "  did  you  not  see  the  inquest?" 

"  Inqu(*st  ?     no  !     what,     do    you  me^* 
she  was  killed  ?" 


o  —     " 
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''  She  waSy  and  just  in  time  to  keep  her 
y  and  some  other  people's  too." 

'^  Good  God !   Hardman,  you  don't  mean 

say- 

''  That  I  killed  her/'  said  Hardman,  with 
bother  grim   smile.     "No,    that   was   not 
^cessary.      Her  death  was  accidental,   but 
veiy  happy  accident  for  more  than  me." 

*'  Awfully   sudden,"   said  Lord  Glenruth, 
and  I  fear,  poor  creature,  she  was  totally 
xipr^>ared." 

**  It's  a  pity  you  had  not  been  there  to 
[irepare  her,  my  Liord.  What  would  you 
have  begun  with  urging?  Confession,  I 
believe  is  the  required  proof  of  penitence." 

''Come  Hardman,  you  know  we  think 
™erently  on  these  subjects ;  we  had  better 
^*  discuss  them." 

Why  yes,  I  believe  we  do.     I  would  not 
^**^  as  you  do,  and  act  as  you  do,  for  a 
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good  deal.     When  do  you  mean  to 
and  prepare.     When   the  entail  is  \m 
I  suppose  ?" 

"Hardman,  you  are  very  severe  on 
I   have   been   the  victim  of  circumstan 
and—" 

'^  And  unprincipled  advisers,  I  s 
you  would  say.  Well,  for  once  I  wiD 
a  good  adviser,  and  counsel  you  to  se 
£20,000  on  Miss  Livingstone,  without  1 
of  time.  Let  her  marry  young  Armytat^^^j 
and  go  with  him  to  India,  they  will  bo^^ 
be  well  out  of  the  country.  Now  I'D  t^^ 
you  why — some  one  has  put  up  yoxXt^S 
Armytage  to  doubt  the  validity  of  h^^ 
father's  first  marriage;  and  he  came  h(>«^^ 
on  purpose  to  sift  the  matter." 

Lord  Glenruth  started. 

"  He  and  his  friend  came  down  to  Seato^ 
Armytage,   and  got  speech  of  Nance,  >vl^^ 
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one  of  her  fits  of  maudlin  repentance, 
as  near  as  could  be  telling  everything ; 
h.en  she  dropped  down  dead/' 
Ijord  Glenrutb  drew  a  long  breath. 
**Stay,  I  havn't  got  to  the  end  of  it 
et;.  This  old  buflfer,  Colonel  Heron,  knew 
5ir  Edward,  when  they  were  young  men, 
uid  he  has  got  an  inkling  of  the  marriage 
^Mes  being  a  forgery.  What  do  you  say 
to  that?" 

Is    there    a     chance    of    his    proving 


it." 

cc 


Why,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  I  don't 
*^k  he  has  got  the  right  scent  yet ;  but 
^^  B  as  staunch  as  a  bloodhound,  and  as 
*^^iT)  as  steel.  We  must  try  to  find  work 
^^^  him." 

**  How  do  you  mean." 

**  Why,  supply  him  with  information  that 
^^    keep  him  out  of  our  way.     However, 
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you  may  leave  that  to  me,  all  you  have  to 
do  for  the  present  is,  to  put  your  name  to 
this  bit  of  paper.  I'm  rather  in  Short-str-«iBet 
just  now." 

So    saying,    he  handed  Lord   C3iainm:4li« 
for  signature,  a  check  for  a  thousand  pouni 
which,     having  deposited   in   a   note 
and  placed  in  his  inner  coat  pocket,  he 
and  took  his  leave. 

"  Won't  you  stay   all  night,  HaidmaD  ^ 
said  Lord  Glenruth. 

"  No  thank  you,   my  Lord.      I   have       * 
good  deal  to  do,  and  you  have  a  good 
to   think   over;      so   IH  leave  you   to-d^y 
but  you  may  keep  your  mind  easy.      IH  t^B 
you,  when  I  see  breakers  a-head.      We    aT* 
in  smooth  water  as  yet." 

When  the  door  closed  upon  his  visiii^''' 
again  Lord  Glenruth  drew  a  kng  bredtb, 
and  another,    and    another.      There   seein^ 
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to  be   ^  load  on  his  breast,  from  which  he 
could  xiot  free  himself. 


^^  Mowing  day,  Basil  was  again  called 
'^  ^^  other's  counsels ;  and  with  a  degree 
^  IcuidDess  which  was  quite  unusual,  and 
^died  his  tender  heart,  Lord  Glennith 
^d  to  him: 

'  My  dear  Basil,  I  am  afraid  I  was  violent 
^  unjust  to  you  yesterday.  Your  pro- 
P^^  took  me  by  surprise,  and  T  have  been 
'^'^h  harassed  by  business  of  late.  I  am 
^  no  means  so  rich  a  man  as  you  seem 
^  ^^hink,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  is 
^  trifle.  But  I  have  reflected  on  what 
you  sai(}^  and  I  feel  that  your  cousin  has 
^^'^'iiis  which  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit. 
^  let  us  forget  our  diflFerence.  I  will  write 
^  Mr.  Anstruther,  who  was  the  late  Lord's 
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man,  to  make  out  a  bond  for  the  monr^ny 
and  I  trust  I  shall  now  have  your  hearty  cr^^*** 
operation  in  carrjing  out  my  views,  whi^*^ 
are  entirely  dictated  by  affection  for  i^cy 
children." 

Basil  was  quite  moved.  He  wrung  t^** 
father's  hand,  and  entreated  his  forgivene:^** 
for  anything  disrespectful  into  which  t"  *® 
might  unconsciously  have  been  betrayed, 

"  I  feel  most  gratefiil — ^believe  me  ir^^^^*^ 
dear  father;  and  I  know  you  wiD  nev^^^^ 
repent  your  liberality."  ! 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  my  dear  bc^^^ 
hut  write  to  your  cousin  at  once.  Reperr":^^ 
it !"  said  he  to  himself  when  Basil  ha-  -^^ 
cjuitted  the  room.  "  If  I  can  manage  th*"^ 
disentail  snugly,  I  shall  not  repent  i*"  *^ 
perhaps  ;  but  it's  a  swingeing  sum.  Howe^'er*^"^ 
after  such  hberality,  neither  she  nor  he:-^^*' 
husband   could    have   the  face  to  challeng^"^^ 
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rights,  even  if  this  unlucky  deed  should 
come  to  their  knowledge;  which  is 
likdy.  Thank  goodness  they  are  going 
India,  and  that  young  spark  may  get 
eked  on  the  head.  That  serpent  Hard- 
i!  How  he  worms  the  truth  out  of 
7body ;  who  else  could  have  got  round 
Davidson !  I  wish  he  would  break  his 
c,  and  then  I  should  feel  a  freer  man, 

that  old  hag  is  gone — ^heigho!" 
ord  Glenruth  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
fbrtable,  in  spite  of  his  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Our    next    post-office   robbery   produces 
a  letter  from  Basil  to  Grace. 


"  My  dear  Cousin, 

"  You   know   with   what   grief  I  learn^ 
the  circumstances  which  occurred   to  del^y 
your   marriage.        I    should   not,    however, 
intrude  upon  you  merely  to  say  this:   W^ffl 
you   forgive   the   proposal   I    am   about    ^ 
make? 

"  You    have    doubtless   heard   that  it    ^ 
my  father's    wish   to  disentail   and   resettle 
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fftoperty  of  Glenruth,  which  with  my 
sent,  and  that  of  a  guardisui  for  my  young 
:her,  he  w31  be  able  to  do. 

As,  however,  we  owe  it  to  the  late 
d  Glenruth's  scrapulous  sense  of  honour, 
;  the  entail  was  not  set  aside  many 
*s  ago,  on  the  discovery  of  a  flaw  in  the 
].  I  feel  that  it  is  only  our  duty  to 
ce  such  a  settlement  on  you  as  he  would 
e  made,  had  he  been  alive  now. 
*  My  father  has  th^efore  determined  that 

estate  shaU  be  burthened  with  the  sum 

£20,000,  of  which  you  can  draw  the 
srest  during  his  life  time,  and  the  prin- 
al  —  should  you  wish  to  invest  it  other- 
Je— at  his  death. 

*The  deed  will  be  made  out  by  Mr. 
struther,  who  will  communicate  with 
>tain  Armytage  on  the  subject. 

May  Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  cousin 
ce,  and   may  you  be  as  happy  as  you 
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deserve   to    be,    is    the    sinoera    wkh 
your  affectionate  cousin, 

''  Basil  lAvmommMJ* 

There  was  general  rejoiimg  over  ^Jhis 
letter,  for  every  one  felt  that  any 
on  this  occasion  would  be  ofut  of 
Lord  Glenruth  was  known  to  be  roDug^  ^ 
wealth,  and  he  had  only  two  youD^^ 
daughters  to  provide  for,  as  it  could  t:MJ(^ 
be  doubted  that  the  second  son  wc>%:vl 
eventually  succeed  to  the  Peerage. 

Grace  knew  enough  of  Basil  to  feel 
by   declining   his   proposal,    she   would 
him    of  the    greatest    happiness    he    co^ 
enjoy;  she  felt  also  that  it  was  only  ivt 
she  would  have  eagerly  done,  in  like  circU-' 
stances.      So   she   wrote  very  affectionat 
to  Basil,  and  courteously  to  Lord  Glenn 
and  once  more,  the  preparations  were  it 
for  the  wedding. 


*v    ■ 
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^  There  is  only  one  thing  distresses  me," 
1  Kathie,  as  we  sat  at  tea  in  Lady  Carys- 
d's  drawing-room. 

**  And   what  is   that,    Katherine,"   asked 

kdy  Liyingstone.     ''I  am  sure  I  see  nothing 

distress   ourselves  about,    except  losing 

race ;  and  1  hope  that  is  not  to  be  for  long." 

•*  I  can't  get  over  Captain  Armytage's 
fusal  to  take  orders;  what  a  splendid 
>ecimen  he  would  have  been  of  the  church 
^tant — a  bishop  some  day  of  course,  and 
'■^ce  would  have  been  in  her  element, 
^^pensing  alms  and  advice  from  the  buttery 

^he  Episcopal  palace. 


It  was  not  what  is  called  a  gay  wedding, 
^^ch  is  often  a  most  melancholy  attempt  at 
^h.     John  Livingstone,  not   F.  M.,    the 

^Icc  of  W ,  gave  the  bride  away,  and 

^thie  and  Annie   represented    the    twelve 
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lovdy  bridesmaids  in  pink  and  Uue,  who 
are  customary  on  these  occasions.  I  doaH 
think  that  even  the  deep  flounces  of  BranA' 
point  were  present,  but  I  may  haw  o?er- 
looked  them,  for  I  confess  I  was  more  takn 
up  with  the  bride's  fiice  than  with  her 
flounces.  So  very  beautiful  she  looked,  her 
babituaDy  calm,  yet  eaniest  enncssioa 
deepened  by  controlled  emotion.     All  agreed 

thev  had  never  seen   so   beautiful  a  hnif- 

« 

Stay,  I  am  not  sure  that  George  gave  in  his 
adherence  to  this  resolution,  for  when  he 
said  to  me  : 

*'  Isn't  she  beautiful  ?" 

And  I  responded — he  then  went  on  to  say- 

**  That  colour  is  so  particularly  becoming 
to  her,  and  it's  one  which  verv  few  women 
could  ventiirc  on  by  daylight." 

•  Do  vou  think  so  T  said  I.  "  WeU  1  think 
white  is  most  univers;dly  becoming  to  young 
piH)ple/' 
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''  Oh !" 

said    George,    "I    thought    you 

meant—  " 

'*  Oh !''  said  I,  and  said  no  more,  for  it 

flwhed  upon  me  that  he  had  been  drawing 

^y   attention  to    his  own  wife,   who  was 

attired  in  some  peculiar  shade  of  yellow,  very 

^^^shionaUe  at  the  time,  but  which  /  did  not 

^^ok  particulariy  becoming ;  but  then  I  am 

'^o  oomioisseur  in  millinery,  and  George  is,  so 

doulMless  he  was  right. 


^4rs.  Onslow  was  there,  of  course,  overflow. 

^^S  xvith  benignity,  and  prophesying  a  speedy 

^^P^tition  of  the  ceremony  between  Kathie  and 

^^p>tain  Clavering,  who  certainly  was  very  dt»- 

^^^^d,  and  looked  rather  melancholy,  but  whe- 

^^'^  that  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  Dulcinea 

^  ^h  duns,  is,  I  think,  a  very  difficult  question. 

i       Bh^  was  not  there ;  he  had  found  it  impos- 

^       ^)de  to  eet  awav  from  Scotland  in  time. 

I 

r 
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*^  So  Augustus  married  Bdinda,  and  inBj 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards." 

I  repeated  to  myself  this  condasion  of  n 
old  novel,  as  I  walked  home  to  my  badidor 
quarters,  after  seeing  sweet  Grace  liviDgshiK 
translated  into  Mr&  Armytage. 

"  I  am  sure  if  any  two  people  efff 
deserved  to  be  happy,  they  do/*  contmued 
I,  "  and  they  must  be  happy ;  they  have  all 
the  elements — temper,  talent,  good  health, 
competency,  and  youth.  Ah,  that  youth! 
what  an  essential  element  to  enjojinent  it 
appears,  when  we  look  back  upon  it  from  the 
mountain  crest  of  middle  age !" 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Armytage  left  town  in 
a  travelling  carriage  and  four  for  Audkv 
Court,  the  seat  of  Viscountess  Cansford. 

There  they  spent  the  honeymoon,  aD" 
then  Lady  Carjsford  joined  them,  and 
aftcnvards  tliev  all  went  down  to  Invorcarron. 
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^"^Hither  Lady  Livingstone  and  Kathie  had 
preceded  them,  and  where  I  met  them,  and 
^pent  six  weeks  of  extreme  enjoyment. 
^^^eoTge  and  Adela  came  down  also,  and 
•^^lui,  in  spite  of  all  his  mother's  suggestions 
that  he  might  go  and  shoot  over  Lord 
I^ventry's  moors,  as  he  had  so  often  been 
>«ivited. 

**  I  can't  think  why  John  will  not  cultivate 
**^^     Daventrys,"    said    Lady    Livingstone; 

It  is  really  very  foolish  of  him  to  be  so 
'^^glectful  of  his  interests.  Lord  Daventry 
^  sure  to  be  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  next 
^unge  of  ministry.  And  then  it  must  make 
^^Oi  uncomfortable  to  be  here  with  Grace." 
**  If  it  made  hin\  uncomfortable,  you  may 

"^  pretty  sure  he  would  not  come,  mamma," 

^d  Kathie. 

"  That's  your  opinion,  Katherine,  because 

you  never  think  it  necessary  to  do  what  is 

a  2 
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,p^ 


tlisagreeable  to  yourself;  but  othfr  p 
dtiferentlv." 

"  I  think  I've  caught  it  now,"  said  K^ 
with  mock  penitence. 


1  would  fsia  linger  over  the  memory 
those  happy  days ;  but,  in  truth,  they  « 
so  happy  that  there  is  very  little 
record. 

The  only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  i 
tiie  determination  of  Grace  and  Eldward 
gu  to  [ndia,  and  that  we  could  not  ' 
approve,  besides  we  hoped  their  absei 
« uiild  not  be  very  long. 

Fur  to  India,   as  Grace  had  plavfiilly  st 
shi;  was  resolved   to  go.       She  would 
allow  Edward  to  give  up  the  appointtn 
which   had   been    obtained    for    him   bv 
intert'st  of  his  friend,  Lord  ,  the  i 
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Governor-General,  on  the  staff  of  his  suc- 
<^cssor.  She  was  not  one  of  those  women 
^o  find  a  rival  in  their  husband's  pro- 
visions. On  the  contrary,  honourable 
^bstiiiction  was  what  she  desired  for  him, 
^'lui  had  it  cost  her  even  a  greater  sacrifice 
^  accompany  him  to  India,  she  would  have 
'^^i^de  it  cheerfiiUy. 

-As  it  was,  her  strong  home-ties  were  al 
^^"^red,  and  of  the  friends  she  had   made 
s,  two  of  the  dearest  were  already  in  the 
(t. 

She  was  sorry  to  leave   Invercarron,    to 
^^  fareweD  to  her  cousins  and  kind  Lady 
^^lysford,  but  she  was  going  with  Edward, 
^^d  her  tears  were  soon  dried. 

Her  letters  firom  Italy,  Egypt,  and  India, 

N9ere    charming.      She    had    such    intense 

enjoyment    of,   because   she    could   so  fully 

^predate  all  that  came  before  her.     And 
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when,  soon  after  her  arriva]  in  I 
became  a  mother,  her  happiness  9 
she  said,  almost  too  great  for  peace 
I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  highl} 
natures,  especially  to  women.  Wi 
farewell  to  this  couple  for  awhile, 
no  wish  to  detain  my  readers  uiH 
in  a  tropical  climate.  So  we  « 
home  with  Magdalen. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A.  creatDTe  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain." 

PARNELL. 

Tine  femme  foible  est  celle  k  qui  Ton  reprocbe 
fknte;    qui  se  la  reprocbe  elle-meme,  dont  le 
combat  la  raison ;  que  vent  gu^rir,  qui  ne  se 
S^*^*ii»  point,  ou  bien  tard. — la  bbuyere. 


**  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow' ring  face  !*' 


**You  are  not  happy,  and  you  bid  me 
l^ve  you  !     How  can  I  go,  Emily  ?'* 


When  a  wife  has  made  the  discovery  that 
she  is  not  happy,  she  had  better  keep  it  to 
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herself,  if  she  would  not  be  made  c 
If  she  must  confide  it  to  some  ooe,  let  it 
be  to  a  young,  handsome  man,  e^ndcntly 
upon  consobng  her. 

But  this  is  just  what  l.ady  Daventn' 
It  was  some  time  since  she  had  fount 
her  mistake  in  marr\-ing  Lord  Darentr^-. 
seventeen,  flattered  by  his  admiratioD,  si 
with  his  aristocratic  ti^re,  and  dazzled 
present  diamonds  and  a  prospective  duke 
she  had  not  required  much  persuasion 
■■i  worldly  mother  to  be  convincc'd  tha 
was  in  love.  So  she  married  him, 
found  out,  first,  that  his  heart  was 
proud,  and  unimaginative,  and  wholly  f 
up  to  politics  and  SL'lf-adulation  ;  secondly 
)iprs  was  affectionate,  impressionable,  ai 
not  given  to  him  ;  tliirdly,  that  it  was  f 
to  some  one  else, 

Happy  would  it  liave  been  for  her — < 
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pvathrely   speaking  —  if  things  had   rested 

^us ;    for   he  who  unconsciously  won   her 

>^^^ons  was   a   man   incapable   of  taking 

^^'^''antage  of  her.     He  loved  her,  and  for  a 

™ie    he   lingered   near  her,    until,   in   one 

^uiguarded  moment,  he  betrayed  his  affection 

^d    discovered   hers.       Then   he    left   her 

^gerous   presence,    and   when    they    met 

%&in,     some  months  afterwards,    she   was 

^i^vinced  that*  he  loved  her  no  more,  and 

^^  resented  this — vain,   foolish  heart!     If 

"^  had  stiU  avoided  her,  if  he  had  seemed 

^■^barnissed  or  cold  when  he  spoke  to  her, 

^c  Mrould  have  been  better  pleased ;  but  his 

P^*^ect  self-possession,  his  cheerful  smile,  his 

*^y  flow  of  pleasant  talk  provoked  her,  for 

*^^   had  not  foimd  it  quite  so  easy — perhaps 

^^  liad  not  tried  quite  so  hard — to  get  rid 

"^^e  impression  he  had  made. 

^y  and  bye,  however — for  constancy  was 
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not  her  forte — the  memory  of  this  affecA 
the  most  nearly  approaching  reaJ  love  s 
had  ever  known,  gave  place  to  others  1 
worthy,  because  less  real  She  fiittei 
away  her  feelings  in  the  semblaocv 
attachments,  which  interested  her  fai 
perhaps,  but  never  reached  her  hejirt ;  aJ 
to  escape  the  solitude  of  her  loveless  hot 
she  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  dissipation,  wh 
kept  her  in  that  state  of  excitement 
pernicious  to  the  soul's  health.  Vanity  v 
her  ruling  passion  ;  she  could  not  be  in  i 
society  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  withi 
trying  to  captivate  them,  and  with  beai 
talent,  and  most  winning  manners,  i 
seldom  failed  to  charm  even  those  who  ■ 
not  altogether  approve.  She  was  truly  v 
lovcable,  because  very  affectionate,  and  wl 
she  coveted  love  for  herself,  she  did  i 
grudge  that  it  should  be   given    to    oth' 
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a^-         So  she  might  but  reign,  she  did  not 
insist    on  reigning  alone. 

Uixtal  this  year,  the  worst  that  had  been 

said  oC  her  was,  that  "  Pretty  Lady  Daventry 

^"'as  fond  of  flirting.'*     Her  admirers  were  so 

numerous  that  none  were  suspected  of  being 

'^crs,  and  then  she  had  the  safeguard  of      * 

^^«   reaOy  kind  friends  of  her  own  sex, 

^d  of  her  mother,  who,  worldly  woman  as 

she   \^as — all  the  more  perhaps  because  of 

^^^  Worldliness — ^was  very  careful  to  prevent 

^'^y    suspicion   attaching   to   her   daughter's 

'^^tation.       But     the     previous     autumn 

'^^^.    SackviHe  died,   Magdalen  Livingstone 

^  gone  to  India,  when  Lady  Daventry,  in 

^  ^!Vil  hour,  met  Mr.  Heneage. 

you  remember,  dear  reader,  a  disquisi- 

^^  on  beauty  at  the  tea-table  at  Invercarron  ? 

^^tl:ue  was  right.     Compton  Heneage  was 

^^      beautiful  demon.      Perhaps   the  hand- 
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somest  man  you  ever  saw,  so  handsome,  th_^^K^ 
there  is  no  use  trjing  to  describe  him,  for  y 

was  not  only  the  p^cction  of  fonn  a=:^E>«/ 
feature — ^it  was  the  beauty  of  expresskm- 
cahn,  intellectual,  almost  mournful,  when  1 
feoe  was  in  repose — Ughtiog  up  with  ■ 
most  winning  smile.  He  was  about  - 
middle  height,  and  his  Ggure,  slight,  bat 
periect  proportions,  with  that  air  of  i 
tocracy  which  is  so  seldom  seen,  espeaa&ys^^^  ^ 
man,  except  among  the  Wghly  born;  f^  *" 
yet  bo  was  not  highly  bom.  Altogether  ^^  " 
was  a  contradiction,  he  did  not  look  m-' 
than  aix-and-twenty,  he  was  four-and-thin 
his  face  was  of  angeUc  beauty,  his  soul  w^'  '^ 
I'arthly,  sensual,  deviUsh. 

One  of  those    startling  exceptions   wh:*^" 
seem  to  mock  and  defy  the  physiognomic*'*^'*' 
hut  I    will    not    give   up    my  faith  in  pt-^^- 
-idgnomy.       It    is    far    oftener  right    tl*  ^''^ 
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nong,  and  never  but  in  this  instance  have 

Iraown  it  fail  entirely. 

There  may  have  been  some  good  in  him 

'riginally,  but  his  mother,  from  whom   he 

nlierited  his  beauty,  died  in  giving  him  birth, 

^nd    his  father  was  a  coarse  profligate,   an 

^'^del,  and  a  scoffer,  the  leader  of  his  own 

chilci  in  the  paths  of  wickedness.     Let  this 

^^      least  be   known  of  him.     At   two-and- 

'^^^^wity  he  was  master  of  an  immense  fortune, 

with  this  and  his  personal  advantages  he 

made  his  way  in  London,  and  drained 

^     ^mp  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs.     About  four 

ago,  tired  of  Europe,  he  had  suddenly 

off  in  his  yacht  to  seek  fresh  excitement 

^^     lands  unvisited,  almost  unknown — weary 

^^^  of  his  vagabond  life,  he  came  back   to 

^^Oigland,  and  the  fresh,  fair,  youthful  beauty 

^f  Lady  Daventry  attracted  his  eye  at  the 

"^  —  *wo  nights  after  his  return.     She  was 
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then  ID   the  zenith  of  ber  beaut}-,  md  no  -^"^ 

that  year  was  more  admired.     More  bemiti^*'' 
perhaps — if  less  lovely  than  »heo  we  &smr^ 
her  at  Invercarron.     This  universal  s 
tion,   probably,  as   much   as   anything 
detamined  Compton   Henesge  to  enter  ' 
lists    as    Lady    Davt'Dtry's    lover,    vtd   ic^ 
skilled   was  be,    to   feign    the  loTa'*s   p*' 
Before  long  be  had  won  from  hn-  a  ccmi«e: 
sioD  of  her  unhappiness — but  it  vnts  a  lu^ 
while  before  he  got  any  fiirthcr.     She  drvad-^ 
bim,  and  often  besought  him  to  lore  I 
but  she  was  nuserublt-  when  he  obeyed  1 
and  he  knew  that,  so  he  would  stay  awav  a  fi 
d;i\>,  and  look  wretched,  without  approachin 
lier  when  they  met  in  public — and  then  sh 
wroti-  him  passionate  notes,  which  brougl^K  '-^' 
him  l);ick  to  her  feet  to  speak  of  his  de%'otio'  — •^■^'^ 

and  his  misery,  and  his  fear  of  compromisii ^^f 

lu-f.     And  she  believed  him  to  be  the  soul  ^^ 
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^itovu-^  and  gave  herself  up  more  recklessly 
™*^  ever  to  her  passion. 

Then  the    tempter    drew  nearer   to    his 

P^^t,  but  that  would  startle  her,  again  and 

%^iii  she  would  entreat  him  to  go  from  her. 

**  '^^ve  he  might  easily  have  persuaded  her 

^     %  with  him,  but  he  never  proposed  that 

"^    ^lie  could  not  bear,  he  said,  that  she  should 

^^^dt  station  and  name  for  him. 

'*  Only  let  me  stay  with  you — ^let  me  try 
comfort   you — ^let  me  feel  that  you  pity 
^  and  believe  in  my  devotion.     I  will  never 
^mpt  you  from  your  home." 

She  called  this  noble,  self-denying  love. 
He  was  a  black  hearted  villain  ! 


Lord  Daventry  had  little  love  for  his  wife 
-but  he  had  much  pride  ;  and  had  he  for  a 
^>ioment  suspected,  that  the  heart  he  prized 
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SO   lightly   had   been  given  to  another,  he 
would  have  taken  summary  steps  to  secure 
his  honour :  shut  her  up,  for  instaooe,  or 
banished  her  to  the  country,  like  a  refractory 
courtier  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.     I  due- 
say  he  would  have  drowned  her  in  a  sad^-* 
without  pity  or   remorse,  had  Uie  laws  o» 
his  country  permitted  so  simple  and  straight 
forward  a  course. 

But  he  did  not  suspect  her.  He  seldoc::^ 
thought  about  her  at  all,  except  to  regret  th^ 
she  had  not  given  him  an  heir,  and  ever=" 
this  touched  him  less  than  might  have  bee-* 
supposed.  He  was  absorbed  in  politicks — - 
place  and  power  were  his  idok,  and  in  pu* 
suit  of  these  all  other  objects  were  lost  siglr^ 
of.  As  long  as  Lady  Daventr\'  gave  hi*:' 
no  trouble,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  hou=^ 
witli  such  consummate  grace  and  tact,  tha< 
even  he  remarked  and  congratulated  hims**// 
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>pon  it,  she  was  left  free  to  follow 
^«r  fancies,  unchecked,  unwaraed.  Poor 
moth! 

It  happened,  too,  that  his  Lordship  had 
Jcen  a  great  fancy  to  Mr.  Heneage,  who, 
iving  lately  been  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
^  able  to  give  him  a  good  many  statistics 
a  subject  then  before  Parliament,  and 
&ht  be  made  still  more  useful,  could  he  be 

•^ced  to  stand  for  the  Borough  of ; 

^I'oposition  to  which  Mr.  Heneage,  for  his 
■^  private  views,  listened  with  apparent 
^i^t. 

You  will  dine  with  us  to-day,  Heneage : 

shall  be  quite  alone,  and  can  talk  the 

tter   over.      Emily,  if  you  are  going  to 

^»   you  had  better  secure  Mr.   Heneage's 

^rt,  for  I  am  on  committee,  and  shall  not 

able  to  accompany  you." 

Such  invitations  were  of  constant  occur- 

VOL.    IL  R 
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reooe,  and  Mr.  Heneoge  did  not  faQ  to  ii — 
prove  them. 

"Lady  Daventry,  I  wish  you  to  cultiv^^ 
Mr.  Heneage.  He  b  a  monstrous  inleX 
gent  fellow,  and  might  be  vwy  useful  to  « 
in    the  House,  if  I  could  only  get  him     c 

stand  for .     Try  to  stimulate  his  amtaf 

Hon.     Womon  can  do  a  great  deal  lo  that 
way  with  some  men." 

So  when  he  saw  his  beautiful  wife  and 
handsome  protege  in  frequent  and  eamesl 
conversation,  Lord  Daventry  was  ^veU 
[deased. 

"  Nay,  you  will  not  send  me  away  when  1 
have  come  here  by  his  Lordship's  express 
desire,  to  be  converted  to  orthodoxy  on  the 
Corn-Law  question.  WTiat  is  it  J  am  t" 
believe,  sweet  Emily  ?  I  will  believe  anj- 
thing  from  those  lips." 
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"No,  Compton,  you  must  not  stay  longer 
to-night ;  it  is  very  late/' 

''Only  one  little  half  hoiu-.     That  is  not 
^^wh  to  ask,  after  having  listened  to  his 
'^oitlship    on    the    Corn-Laws    since    nine 
^  <^ock.     Do  not  I  deserve  some  indemnifi- 
cation r' 

'*  Compton,  I  do  not  like  you  to  pretend 
**Us  zeal  for  politics :  I  would  far  rather — " 

'*  Far  rather  that  I  told  the  truth,   and 

*^^cl  :  My  Lord  Daventry,  it  is  not  to  gather 

^"i^clom  from  your  lips  that  I  come   here, 

^t;  to  look  for  love  in  your  lady's  eyes — ^That 

^^^vUd  be  truth.     Is  that  what  I  ought  to 

^he   was  silent.     Perhaps   she   felt  any- 

^*^ing  would  be  better  than  the  life  she  was 

— ^■•i 

He  went  on : 

**  Can  you  expect  of  me — can  any  one 

R  2 
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expect  of  me — to  giv»  up  the  whole  ha^^^i^ 
ness  of  my  life — mora  than  lift,  for  y^  ^k^H 
lore,  aweet  one,  is  more  thaa  life  to  rar^^e: 
and  even  if  I  could,  as  for  your  sake  I  Is.^^  ve 
tried,  make  the  sacrifice,  would  you  be  happ3>r, 
Emily  ?  No !  it  is  too  late  now :  you  It*-"^? 
me,  those  dear  eyes  have  owned  it,  even  a^s- 1 
love  you.  Did  he  ever  love  you  thus  ?  Uo^dk 
at  me,  my  EmUy." 

They  were  standing  together.  He  to^c^ 
her  hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  towards  bi^E^- 
She  was  trembling  violently.  He  put  t>-~^^ 
arm  round  her,  and  with  the  other  ba:^*^ 
gently  bent  back  her  head,  and  gaziMJ  ir^^'" 
her  eyes  with  the  semblance  of  si*-  ™ 
unutterable  love,  she  could  not  bear  it ;  ^*-"* 
hid  her  burning  face  in  his  breast,  ^-^° 
wept,  sobbed.  He  liked  this,  he  liked  ^ 
see  her  tears,  it  was  a  proof  of  his  po^*^*^' 
and   he  found  a  pleasing  excitement  in     ''• 
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he    required ;  ^  for    already    he    was 
*^^Simmig  to  weary  of  her. 

**  Go  !  go  now  !'*    she  said,  "  dear  Comp- 
*^^,  leave  me  r 

No!    I  will  not— ^I   cannot,   I   cannot 
you/' 

Oh !      Compton — dear     Compton  !      if 
love  me,  leave  me  now  !" 
tie  only  held  her  closer. 
She  burst  from  him,  and  rung  the  bell, 
did  not  know   what  to  say  when  the 
came.      He  did,  however,  he  never 
his  self-possession. 

I    must    wish    you    good-night.    Lady 
"Ventry,"  said  he,   bowing  over  her  hand 

Grandisonian  grace. 
She  was  looking  down.      Had  she  seen 
'^^   expression  of  his  eyes  then,  I  think  it 
^^^^st  have  opened  hers. 
Xiovel 
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Coil  i£  radier  kate  ! 

Xo.  there  was  nd  fedii^  enough  in   ^ 
3jr  haxae.      h  was  a  piece  of  acting  throu^' 
not,    ind  he  went  down  stairs,  consideiif^ 
wiier?  fae  shouU  go,  when  the  season  w^^ 


nizi — deceiTed,  Lady  Daventry  1 


I:  w!i5  impossible  that  things  could  lo 
T^dain  as  they  were.  Lady  DaventP^ 
ra^ssiocarely  in  love  ;  constantly  in  Heneag^^ 
>cci»:C\.  and  no  adept  in  dissimulatic^i 
must  soon  have  betrayed  the  truth,  er"^ 
to  the  cbtuse  perceptions  of  her  La*^ 
but  he  amved  at  the  suspicion  thus : 

Taking  shelter  one  day  in  a  jeweller's  shio 
during  a  heavy  shower,  he  was  looking  car^ 
lessly — as  one  would — at  the  various  trinkets 
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displayed  on  the  counter,  when  his  eye  was 

*>Tested  by  a  very  peculiar  bracelet ;    exactly 

Uce    one  which  had  been  given   to   Lady 

*^^ventry  on  her  marriage;   and  which  she 

^^oii3tantly  wore.     He  took  it   up,  and  ex- 

**^^^^iiiing  it,  accidently  pressed  back  a  slide 

^^^^^icmeath    the    dasp,   and    discovered    a 

^xatifiilly  executed  miniature  of  a  face  he 


"The  face  of  Compton  Heneage. 

^liOrd   Daventry   did   not   know  what  to 

^*^^^^3k  of  it     He  was  a  cool  man,  and  not 

^^^^^^^picious,  at  least,  of  his  wife.      The  first 

^^i:^  was  to  ascertam  whether  the  bracelet 

hers. 

This   belongs   to    the    Marchioness    of 

ventry?"    said   he,   addressing  the  shop- 

"  No,  Sir — ^to  Mr.  Heneage :  we  are  just 
%fHng  to  send  it  home.'' 


i 


pattern,   if  you  w 

— a  very  chaste 

"Hum!   allow 

And     the    sh- 

Daventry  pursued 

It   looked    odd, 

Heoeage  was  goin 

got  this  bridal  off 

he  admired. 

Arrived  at  Par 
found  a  letter  infoi 
paralytic  seizure  of 
Grantham,  and  i 
presence  m  Lincoln 
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'^eso/ving  his    doubts,   which   had  suddenly 
^^^9^iired  increased  importance. 
One   hour  —  two   hours  —  she   did    not 
'^^^um.     He  could  not  wait, 
sent  for  her  maid. 
X  wish    to    see   her    Ladyship's   jewel 


c« 


It    was  brought. 

-Are  all  the  trinkets  here?" 
-AH,  my  Lord,    excepting  the  diamonds 
^^  kept  at  the  jewellers,  and  such  as  her 
'*^^yship  has  on.      I   am  always  careful  to 
everythink  up,  my  Lord." 
What    bracelets   has   her   Ladyship   on 
Lay  ?" 
'^  Two  hair  bracelets,  and  a  pair  of  plain 
I,    and    a    serpent,    and    a    cable,    my 
*d." 

**Then  there  is  one  missing." 
*'The   antick   bracelet,   my    Lord.     Her 
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Ladyship    broke    the  d&sp  of  it  wt^-« 
was   out    the  other  day,    and  left  it 
jeweller's  to  be  naeoded." 

"  What  jewdler's  ?"  H 

"  Hunt  and  Roskell's,  my  hoTd.*^M 
It    was    not    at  Hunt  and  RoskelTs 
Lord  Daventry  had  taken  shelter. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  < 
Lady  Daventry  did  not  come  home, 
farther  delay  would  cause  him  to  nus 
train.     He  departed,  leaving  this  note 

"  It  is  my  Tlcsire  that  you  go  do\ 
Bk'tching  to-morrow,  and  remain  there  tj 
see  or  hear  from  me.  The  Duke's  i 
will  afford  sufficient  excuse  for  your 
drawal  from  society,  as  well  for  your  j 
NO  ONE  at  Bletching. 

"  D.WENTR' 

"  P.S.  I    request  that  you  will  send 
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to-mghfs    post,   the   bracelet    given  to 
u  by  Sir  Henry  Sackville." 

Ajid    where    was    Lady     Daventry     the 
ile? 

VValking  in  Kensington  Gardens  with 
•  Heneage.  He  had  been  so  gentle,  so 
der — so  devoted,  he  had  said  nothing  to 
ttle  her,  but  he  had  spoken  so  moum- 
iy  of  his  hopeless  love,  more  enduring, 
called  it,  because  hopeless ;  and  said 
4:  he  often  felt  he  must  tear  himself 
cm  her — he  could  not  live  longer  so  near 
\    yet   so   far    removed,  and    he    would 


99 


He  had  a  great  way  of  leaving  his 
^tences  unfinished,  and  then  she  filled 
om  up. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  other  projects  in 
ew,    and   fiilly   intended  leaving  her,   but 
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wished    her   to  think  he  did  so  at  u  s 

fioe  of  his  happiness  for  bis  prindples.  j^ 

Just  before ,  they  parted,  "  Look !"  h^ 
said,  and  he  drew  from  his  hosom  a  tiiiy 
miniature,  so  beautifully  like  I  "  It  looks 
sad,"  he  said,  "but  I  love  it  the  better 
for  that."  And  he  kissed  it,  and  kissed 
the  slender  hair  chain  to  which  it  was 
attached.  "  You  shall  have  the  bmcdet 
to-morrow  night,  it  is  to  be  sent  home 
to-day,  but  I  shall  not  see  you  tiD 
then." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  tenderly 
and  respectfuUy. 

After  that,  to  read  Lord  Daventry's 
note  !  This  was  the  tone  in  which  her 
husband  took  leave  of  her — not  one  word 
of  common  kindness — not  so  much  as 
"  good-bye."  When  she  felt,  too,  that  had 
she     seen    him    in    sorrow    for    his  father, 
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oould  have  been  kind,  affectionate,  it 
}  her  nature,  poor  little  soul,  she  would 
e  gone  with  him.  « 

'  But  evidently  he  suspects  something, 
It?  Why  does  he  wish  to  have  that 
Delet  ?  What  can  he  know  about  it  ?" 
t  he  did  suspect  her,  how  could  she 
'  him,  how  could  she  endure  the  solitude 
Bletching,  with  the  prospect  of  his  arrival 
interrogations — his  cold  indifference 
^kged  to  cold  suspicion — his  anger — her 
Tace !      Better   anticipate   that  at  once, 

take  shelter  with  Compton  Heneage. 
!  the  contrast,  to  think  how  he  would 
some  her ! 

So   she   wrote   a  note   to   Mr.  Heneage, 
ging    him    to    come    to   her    immedi- 

y- 

Jut,  two  hoiu^  afterwards,  the  note  was 
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brought   back  by  her  servant,  saying,  ^i^e 
had   followed    Mr.  Heneage,    acoordmg        to 
orders  to  several  places,  but  he  was  noL     at 
any  of  £hem. 

Then  her  resolution  was  taken. 

I  think  she  must  have  been  mad;    Irat 
she  had  been    sitting    brooding   over     her 
love  and  indignation.      Contrasting  the   in- 
different husband,   and  the  devoted  lover, 
until    her    reason    was    distracted    for     the 
time. 

"Lord   Daventry   would   not   care  if    he 
heard  to-morrow  that  I  was  dead ;  Compton 
loves  me  better  than  his  life  ;    I  shall  msLke 
him  happy,  and  I  cannot  make  Lord  Daven- 
try imhappy ;    and  I  must  see  him  to  g«^ 
the  bracelet." 

She    was    one    of  the    many,    who  tell 
untruths  to  themselves. 


\ 
I 

I 
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She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  her  car- 
age  to  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 

Arrived  there,  she  dismissed  her  carriage 
^d  servants,  saying,  that  Lady  Barbara 
^ane  would  set  her  down. 

She  knew  well  enough,  that  Lady  Barbara 
^ane  was  going  out  to  a  dinner-party,  and 
^^  told  her^  that  she  had  called  to  say,  she 
^^ild  not  keep  an  engagement  with  her 
^  the  following  day ;  as  the  Duke's  illness 
^>^d  prevent  her  appearing  in  public. 

•*  What  a  shock  for  you,  my  dear,"  said 
^^y  Barbara ;  "  but  the  Duke  is  very  old 
^^^  know,  and  we  must  expect  these  things ; 
^u  must  not  spoil  those  pretty  eyes  with 
trying." 

Poor  Lady  Daventry  cried  the  more,  be- 
cause she  knew  it  was  not  for  the  poor  old 
Duke  she  wept. 
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**  I  wish  I  could  stay  with  you,  but  tl 
is  a  serious  dinner,  and  must  be  gone 
Shall  I  set  you  down  ?*' 

''  Oh  !  no,  you  are  late,  and  it  would 
you  out  of  the  way.     My  own  carriage  ^^D 
come  back  for  me  directly." 

"  Good-night  then,  my  dear.     I  am  fljarie 
I  fear." 

She  sat  a  little  while  after  Lady  Barfa^sn 
had   gone,   then   stealing   down    stairs  ^mnd 
then  into  the  street — the  waiters  taking   Iff 
for  Lady  Barbara's  maid.      She  called  a  €^b 
and  drove  to  Heneage's  lodgings  in  Bnit^fl 
Street.       She    thought    no    one    had   seen 
her. 

"  Never   mind,    I    will    wait — ^when    wiD 
he  be  in  ?" 

"  He  mostly  comes  in  about  ten,  to  dress» 
Miss,  without  he's  been  out  to  dinner;   but 
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"*^Unes  he  don't  come  till  morning.  Can 
*^^  a  message  ?" 

*^o,  thank  you.  I  must  see  Mr. 
feieage." 

Re  did  not  come  in  tiU  morning.  All 
%ht  long  she  sat — trembling,  shivering, 
*^^ading  to  think  of  what  she  had  done, 
^  "^hat  she  was  about  to  do,  often  starting 
^  to  return  home ;  then  remembering  how 
^^  had  put  a  gulph  between  her  and  her 
>tte  for  ever. 

^d  when  at  last,  he  came  she  was  going 

fling  herself  into  his  arms. 

•*  Good  God !  Lady  Daventry !  is  it 
^eable.  Villiers  swore  to  me  just  now  he 
^d  seen  you  get  out  of  a  cab  at  my  lodgings 
^  night,  and  I  told  him  he  must  have 
^en  drunk !  Do  you  know  what  you  have 
oner 

VOL.   II.  s 
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She   could    not   speak — this    CompltoaV 
this,  the  tender  lover. 

He  spoke  to  her  in  harsher  accents  than 
Lord  Daventry  had  ever  done. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


**  Dearest  Kathie,  tell  me    how    it    is. 
What  makes  you  so  unhappy,  dear  child  ?" 

Magdalen  had  been  obliged  to  return 
from  India  on  account  of  her  health,  and 
was  now  living  in  London  for  the  benefit 
of  medical  advice,  having  Kathie  as  her 
companion — Lady  Livingstone  being  at 
Audley  Court. 

I     have    too    much     neglected     Kathie, 

s  2 
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whom  I   dearly  love.      Hot  chandfr  wii 
a  very  interesting  one. 

But  while  Magdalen  was  away,  shekq* 
her  troubles  to  herself;  and  they  £i  d^ 
come  to  my  knowledge  until  afterwards. 

Poor  dear  Kathie !  She  Jiad  her  own 
troubles,  but  it  was  one  of  the  misa|)il^ 
hensions  of  her  mother,  that  Katbenn^ 
was  too  thoughtless  to  take  anything  to 
heart. 

During  the  winter  she  had  been  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  and  as  those 
resources  consisted  in  a  great  measure,  ^ 
the  society  of  the  neighbouring  youth  befoi* 
mentioned;  their  attendance  became  moxt 
constant,  and  their  devotion  more  boundless 
than  ever. 

The    consequences    may    be    anticipated. 
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e  pitcher  that  goes  daily  to  the  well,  can 
icdy  escape  eventual  fracture;  and  thus 
1  it  befal  with  Kathie's  heart. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  there  was  a 
amble  for  the  pieces,  and  it  was  difficult — 
t  found  it  impossible — to  say  who  got  the 
gest  fragment. 

She  was  so  fond  of  aU  her  faithful  knights, 
ley  all  suited  her  so  well,  and  they  were 
so  desperately  devoted. 
Who  coidd  find  it  in  her  heart  to  make 
iavidious  distinction  ?  Not  Kathie.  She 
mt  upon  the  true  principle  of  good  govern- 
sot,  which  is  the  greatest  happiness  of 
s  greatest  number ;  and  as  unalloyed 
38  to  one  involved  despair  to  several,  she 
cned  to  all — evaded  all — ^until  one 
udcy  day,  when  driven  into  a  comer,  she 
cted  the   one  her  heart  preferred,    and 
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accepted  him,  who  had   more  of  har  pitj 
than  her  love. 

Let  her  now  speak  for  herself. 

'*  Oh,     Maudlin  1    why  did  you  go  aa^ 
leave  me?    I  told  you  I  should  go  iD  ^ 
the  bad.     Oh  !  I  have  been  such  a  fool !" 

''Hush,  Kathie,  don't  speak   that  waj^'* 
but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  yoL^ 
darling.      Has    it    anything    to    do    wfi^^ 
Captain  Clavering?" 

'*  Oh  no !    not   him.      I   like   him  ver^ 
much,    but   he  won't   break   his   heart  for^ 
anybody," 

"  Then  who  is  breaking  his  heart  ?*' 

"  Oh — oh — several  people,  myself  for 
one." 

"  Several,  Kathie  ?"  said  Magdalen,  smiling, 
''  that  is  unfortunate.  I  suppose  poor  Fred 
Hamilton  is  one  ?" 
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ithie  did  not  contradict  her. 

And  Ludovick  Eraser  ?" 

[q  answer. 

And  Andrew  Campbell  ? 

No,  there's  the  worst  of  it.     I  shouldn't 

nuch  care  if  his  heart  had  been  broken 

tie  bit;    at  any  rate,  I  think  it  might 

I  been  mended  again  before  long ;  and  yet, 

Maudlin!  what    do  you  think  I  have 

I?" 

Ah,    Kathie  1     have    you  been  saying 

>r  yes,  and  yes  for  no  ?" 

What  shall  I  do,  Maudlin  ?" 

Let  me  hear  distinctly  what  you  have 


Well,  you  know.  Maudlin,  I  was  left  to 

own  devices  all  that  winter;    George 

Adela  might  as  well  have  been  at  New 

nea  for  all  the  good  I  got  from  them. 
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and  you  know  how  I  hate  my  own  wii 
and  so — " 

'^  And  so  Fred  Hamilton  used  to  r 
over,  and  help  you  under  the  xbA 
tion?" 

"Yes,    we  used    to    take    audi   ^ 
Adela  can't  walk  the  length  of  hend^ 
know." 

''  I  understand  exactly.     WeUf 

"  Well— oh  1  Maudlin — one  day  he  tu 


me — 


9> 


"  Asked  you  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  No ;  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could 
love  him." 

"  And  you  answered — " 

«  No.     Oh,  oh,  Maudlin !" 

"  Meaning  yes  ?" 

"  I  don't  know :  I  couldn't  have  said 
then.     I  don't  think  I  can   love   anyl 


^ 
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Maudlin,  when  they  show  that  they  are  in 
love  with  me." 

^'WeD,  but  is  it  too  late  to  rectify  the 
nustake  ?    Where  is  he  just  now  ?" 
'*  Gone  to  travel  in  Spain,  I  believe." 
**  And  what  about  the  others?" 
**  Poor  Ludovick  !     I  like  him  very  much, 
^^^^^  ;  but  he  is  young.     HeTl  soon  get  over 

^*Did  he  make  a  declaration  also  ?" 
*^Yes." 

•  *  And  Andrew  Campbell  ?" 
**0h  !  that  is  the  worst  of  all." 
Do  you  mean  that  you  have  accepted 

r 

"  Something  very  like  it." 
^  But  you  are  not  in  love  with  him  P" 
**  Not  particularly.     But  if  I  don't  marry 
*^5m,  I  ^all  have  behaved  very  ilL" 

^My  dear  child,  if  you  do  marry  him, 


«« 


h^ 
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preferring  another  man — ^not  to  say 
you  will  behave  fiar  worse." 

"  But  how  can  I  get  out  of  it,  Mi^-rnxd- 

lin?" 

''Tell  me  how  fiso-  it  has  gone.     Ureses 
your  mother  know  of  it?" 

'^ Mamma  know  of  itl     Good  heart,      x3o! 
Conceive  teUing  mamma  1" 

''  Dear  Kathie,  I  do  not  think  you  sh.o'uU 
be  imder  an  engagement  unknown  to  y^^^^^ 
mother." 

"  But  there  is  no  engagement,  only  I  -*^ 
him  maunder  on  about  his  love ;  he  was  ^^ 
desperate  at  going  to  Canada — and  then  ^ 
like  him  very  much,  too." 

Liking  is  not  loving,  Kathie." 
Oh,  oh,  don't  I  know  that.  Maudlin*-     ' 
but  I  have  got  myself  into  a  trap,  and       ^ 
can't  get  out." 

"You    must    get    out,     Kathie.      VfVMi 


« 


<< 
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promise    to    be    guided    by   me    in 

'  I  win  do  whatever  you  tell  me.     Oh,  if 
had  but  been  with  me  1" 

*  Do  you  correspond  with  Andrew  Camp- 

r 

*  He  writes  to  me  constantly." 
'  And  you  answer  his  letters  ?" 
'  Sometimes.'' 

Wen,  that  is  corresponding,  I  suppose. 
at  sort  of  letters  does  he  write  ?'' 

Upon  my  word,  I  can't  always  take  the 
ble  to  read  them  through.  They  seem 
e  always  the  same  thing  over  again ;  but 
'  are  not  so  long  as  they  used  to  be." 

And  what  is  your  style  ?" 

Very  prosaic  indeed.     I  am  sure  they 
:ht  be  published  at  the  town  cross." 
'  And  do  you  think  he  is  reany  very  much 
love  with  you — as  much  so  as  Frederick 
mflton  ?" 
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'*  I  don't  know ;  he  says  he  is  veiy 
rate,  and  he  wept  salt  tears.     I  do  believe    \» 
loves  me ;  but  you  know  he  was  in 
because  Margaret  Hepburn  refused  him 
years  ago.     I  am  sure  I  wish — " 

"  You  wish  you  had  done  the  same  ?" 

"Ohl  Maudlin." 

"And  how  did  Frederick  take  his 
missal?" 

"  Poor  Fred  1  he  did  not  say  much,  si^nd 
he  went  away  almost  immediately :  but  I  ^*™ 
sure  he  was  very  unhappy." 

"  Poor  Fred  1" 

"  What  must  I  do,  Maudlin?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  must  write  and  t^^*^ 
Andrew  Campbell  that  you  have  misl^^^ 
hun." 

"  Oh !  Maudlin,  I  can't  do  that" 

"  Indeed  you  must,  Kathie ;  in  justice 
him  you  must." 

"  And  then  ?" 
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*  We  must  wait  and  see." 

*  Bat  I  know,  Maudlin,  as  soon  as  I  have 
tten  to  dismiss  Andrew,  I  shall  wish  I 
In't  I  sometimes  think  I  am  in  love 
hhim." 

*  Sometimes  think !      Foolish  child,  you 
as  much  in  love  with  old  D ,  who 

y  be  numbered  among  your  slaves." 

Gracious  reader,  old  D is  your  hum* 

servant,  the  friend  of  the  family !  Was 
Icind  of  Magdalen,  when  she  suspected 
t  I  took  more  than  a  guardian's  interest 
hat  charming  Kathie. 
^ut  pretty  young  women  heed  little  the 
^fortunes  of  middle  aged  gentlemen's 
Ws. 


'•  Now  let  me  have  another  chapter  of  the 
[lily  history,"  resumed  Magdalen.     "  You 
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say  our  dear  mother  is  very  wdl  j 
now  r 

''Yes,  I  think  she  is.  These  mair^ 
and  givings  in  marriage,  were  rather 
much  for  h^  last  year ;  but  she  is  b^ini 
to  get  over  it  now." 

"  But  she  seemed  much  pleased  at  Geo 
marriage,  from  what  she  wrote  to  us;  m 
am  sure  it  appears  to  be  a  veiy  b 
one." 

''  So  it  is.  I  think  they  suit  each  ( 
admirably.  Were  you  not  a  litde 
astonished  to  hear  of  it  though,  li 
Un?" 

"  Perhaps  I   was,  rather ;    but  one 
not    have   been ;    propinquit)'   makes  i 
matches,  even  where  there  are  fewer  den 
of  congeniality  than   in  this  case.     G 
appears  to  be  very  much  in  love." 

**  Desperate — he   thinks  no    woman 
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WIS,  is,  or  shall  be,  comparable  to  her,  and 
^bat  he  always  thought  so." 
•*  Nonsense  Kathie,  he  can't  forgets" 
*'But  he  does,  I  assure  you.  Ask  him 
™  opinion  of  Grace  now,  he  will  tell  you 
4e  is  a  pretty  girl,  but  too  taD,  and  her  eyes 
^  laige,  and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
^^  colour  of  hair  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
^^  old  masters,  for  there  are  quite  as  many 
*k*haired  Madonnas." 

**  ^ell  Kathie,  perhaps  there  are,  and  at 
y  rate  is  a  good  thing  when  a  wife  gives 
^^  entire  satis&ction.  I  am  sure  dear  George 
spears  to  be  completely  happy,  and  what 
^*^  can  one  desire.  Are  they  to  be  at 
*>ercarron  next  winter?" 

**  In  August  or  September,  perhaps  for  a 
"^^  or  two,  Adela  says,  but  they  can't  come 
^  '^^ter ;  I  suspect  she  has  foimd  out  that 
*^Vercarron  can  be  dull." 
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"  Tell  me,  Maudlin,"  pursued  Katherine, 
after  a  pause— "do  you  think  Adda  is 
quite  the  same  as  she  used  to  be  ?" 

"  You  know,  dear,  I  find  her  in  a  mk^ 
position,  naturally  our  relations  are  al' 
tered." 

"  Well,  but  they  ought  to  be  altered  fbr 
better." 

''  So   I    hope   they  are,  but   there  is 
certain  awkwardness  in   meeting  as  a 
near  connexion  one  you  knew — ^and  yet  nc^^  ^ 
intimately — before." 

"  I  don't  think  Adela  was  ever  a  fevourife^^^^ 
of  vours.  Maudlin." 

"  Perhaps   I    compared   her   with   Grac^*^^ 
and   you  know   few  girls  could  stand  tha'^-^t 
as    George   once    said,    whatever    he    m?'       y 
think  now.     But   she   was  very   kind  anrzarf 
agreeable  when  she  came  to  see  me  yeste^j-- 
day." 
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'*  YeSy  she  was  inclined  to  patronise  you,  I 
thought." 

'*  I  don't  think  she  meant  to  patronise  me 
in  particular,  it's  the  sort  of  manner  that 
comes  to  some  women  when  they  find  them- 
sdves  married,  especially  if  they  have  had 
B^irations  after  that  state  for  some  time. 
By-the-bye,  she  said  she  was  going  to 
^^Ay  Daventr^  when  she  left  me — do  you 
^^  much  of  her  ?" 

**  Not  much  this  year,  but  Adela  is  with 
^  a  great  deal,  I  believe.  I  wonder  she  has 
^^'  come  to  see  you — she  used  to  talk  so 
^^ch  about  you,  and  lament  your  departure 
^  India." 

**I  dare  say  she  will  come  and  see  me  soon.  I 
^  always  much  interested  in  Lady  Daventry. 
^0  not  think  she  was  very  happy,  in  spite 
^  her  bright  looks." 

"She  don't  hok  happy  now,  but  Adela 

VOL.   II.  T 
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says  it  is  onfy  poor  daur  Eniii^s  nA 
Graving  for  admiration.     If  it  ivm  iU 
tbink  it  m^t  be  HtisBed,  for  fewpeofk 
80   much  admired.     She  is  mm  had 
than  ever." 

^  I  suspect  it  is  a  craving  ftr  m 
thing  more  than  adnmation  —  | 
thing." 

"  Yes ;  I  do  suppose  ahe  can't  be  n 
in  love  with  such  a  dry  stick  as  I 
Davcntrv." 

'*  She  could  be  in  love  with  him,  if  be  i 
in  love  with  her ;  but  I  imagine  he  is 
sorbed  in  politics." 

"Well,  other  people  have  better  ti 
Handsome     Heneage    is    her    slave 


season." 


"  Pray,   how   do  you   pick   up   so  m 
fashionable  intelligence,  Katliie  ?" 

"  Oh  !  partly  from  Jack,  and  partly  ft 
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Adda;    and    then    IVe   got    eyes    in    my 

**And  was  it  to  John  or  Adek,  or  to 
tliose  pretty  eyes,  which  might  perhaps  be 
pta-t;  to  better  uses,  that  you  are  indebted  for 
tl^is  piece  of  information  ?" 

**Eyes  in  the  first  place;  at  a  party  she 
J^^'^e  the  day  of  George's  wedding  kst  year. 
*^iidsome  Heneage  was  evidently  smitten 
*^^ii,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
^^**i-  Adela  says  it  is  different  now ;  but 
^^n   I   don't  quite  believe  all  he  says,  and 


>9 


**  What  does  Jack  say  ?" 
*  *  He  says  what  you  do ;  that  one  can't 
^*^^ve   half  of    what    one    hears ;    but    I 
^^Xddn't  wonder — " 

**  Shouldn't  wonder  at  what?" 
**At  her  losing   her  heart  to  Handsome 
^eneage  ?" 

T  2 
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"  Is  he  so  very  handsome?" 

"  Oh  !  beautiful.  I  think  him  !!*»*■ 
somer  than  Edward  Armytage,  if  f'®' 
sible." 

"I  thought  Edward  Arrajrtage  w^  \-<:>»2 
beau  idial,  Kathie  ?" 

"  Well,  so  he  is,  but  they  are  in  differ^^** 
styles,  US  unlike  as  they  are  io  charac*^^' 
1  should  think." 

"  Slave  of  beauty  still,  I  find." 

"  You  and  mamma  are  always  tnittiii? 
me  with  being  the  slave  of  beauty  ;  it's  r^.' 
I)elief  you  are  both  of  you  just  as  much  '" 
bondage  yourselves.  !  am  sure  you  ffU 
in  love  with  Francis  for  his  good  looks,  anil 
that  mamma  refused  poor  uncle  Robert, 
because  he  was  not  six  feet  two." 

"  Nonsense,  Kathie  !" 

"  Oil,   you    may    say    '  nonsense,   Kathif. 
but    jou   know   ver."   weU   it   is   true,     Xo« 
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^»nfe88,  Maudlin,  you  think  Francis  the 
^dsomest  man  in  her  Majesty's  do- 
^ninions." 

**  I  think  no  such  thing/' 

**  Well  then,  the  most  distinguished,  the 

''^^Hlel  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  a  new 

^^ition  of   Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  modem 

''^piXivements.     You  need  not  deny  it,  for 

xxave  heard  you   say   as   much — many   a 

•Magdalen    smiled.       (I    suspect    Kathie 
^^  come  very  near  the  truth.) 

And  as  to  mamma.  I  am  sure,  as  I 
^^  before,  liiat  if  unde  Robert  had  been 
■feet  two,  our  relationship  would  have 
altered.  I  wonder  why  mamma  is 
^        sensitive    on    that    subject;     do     you 

**  I  think  you  are  an  irreverent  monkey. 
^■^    me  look   at  your   head :   yes,   here   is 
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the  depresftion   where  veneration  oug^t 
be." 

"  But,  Maudlin,  do  you  know  the  tustajp^ 
of  unde  Robert  ?" 

M  know,  dear,  that  ha  wiyi  very  much 
attached  to  your  mother  befixre  her  marriage, 
and  con£(equently  much  di^tr^ssed  when 
he  found  she  was  to  be  his  sister." 

''  But  do  you  suppose  she  gave  him 
undue  encouragement  ?  Imagine  our  mother 
a  flirt ;  I  dare  say  she  was,  for  she  was 
very  pretty." 

"  Kathie !  Kathie !  indeed  you  ought 
not  to  allow  yourself  in  such  remarks  as 
those,  even  in  jest,  dear  child." 

''Well,  Maudlin,  I  apologise  and  retract; 
but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the  story,  for 
it  has  long  excited  my  curiosity." 

« 

"  A  sufficient    reason   certainly    why   i( 
should  be  told." 
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Do  tell   me,   Maudlin ;  I  am  sure  you 
^w  it" 

**I  believe,  dear,  there  was  some  mis- 
^Pl>rehcnsion — ^your  mother  thought  he  was 
^^^3Bre  of  her  engagement,  and  he  being 
^STiExorant,  construed  her  sisterly  regard  into 
^^^xnething  warmer;  and  he  was  a  man  of 
excitable  temperament,  and  took  his 
^^appointment  terribly  to  heart.  It  must 
^^re  been  very  painiii]  to  your  mother — and 
'  •^and— I  think  he  died  vety  soon  after- 
^^^urds.    I  do  not  wonder  she  dislikes  naming 


i> 


"  Well,  ril  take  care  to  avoid  it  in 
^ture." 

^^  Do,  my  dearest ;  remember  what  trials 
^ur  dear  mother  has  had.  It  ought  to 
be  our  study  to  make  her  as  happy  as  we 


can  now." 


*'  What  a  mercy  to  think  we  shall  have 
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you  and  the  chides  at  Invercanon  this 
winter — you  will  oome,  won't  you  Maud- 
Kn?" 

''  If  I  get  a  dispensation  from  the 
doctors ;  but  they  talk  of  keeping  me  here 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  I  hope  to  go 
out  again  in  February." 

"  Oh,  Maudlin !  don't  talk  of  that,  what 
is  the  use  of  your  going  out  again." 

"  My  dear  child,  think  of  poor  Francis  !" 

"  Francis   can   do   perfectly  well   without 

«. 
you,    he   has    got    his    r^ment,  and    now 

Grace    is    in   India,    whom    he    loves    far 

better  than  you.      Adela  says  she  wonders 

at   your  coming   home  and  leaving  Francis 

exposed  to  the  fascinations  of  Mrs.  Army- 

tage.     She    would   much   rather  have   run 

any  other  risk  than  that." 

"  I    never   thought   of   that,    I    confess," 

said   Magdalen,  laughing;    "but  fortunately 
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'oi-  my  peace  of  mind  they  are  some 
^^udred  miles  apart.  There  is  the  carriage 
^^c>3ne  to  the  door,  and  we  are  not  ready :  just 
*^i3g  for  Price  to  bring  my  things,  will  you 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  U  sweet  au(i  straoge  it  seems  to  mr,  thst  pre    ** 

day  is  done. 
The  voice  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyuiwl    * 

the  siin 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  with  those  just  souk  and  t  r"^^' 
And  what  is  life  that  we  should  mourn— why  in»^*' 

we  sueh  ado, 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  he  upon  y*-*"' 

Where  the  wieked  cease  from    troubling,  and    *^"^ 
weary  are  at  rest." 

It  was  the  day  after  that  sad   night,  tt^*'' 
Magdalen  and  Katherine  met  Mrs.  Geoir^ 
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lardiDg's.  She  was  gay  and  agreeable  as 
J,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  choosing  a 
3  for  the  approaching  hal  costwn^. 
Ohy  dear  Magdalen  and  Katherine,  I 
(o  enchanted  to  see  you.  Now,  you  will 
me  with  your  taste ;  I  am  quite  at  a 
Poor  Lady  Daventry  and  I  had  agreed 
*o  as  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in 
Shakspere  Quadrilles,  and  now  of  course 
e  is  an  end  to  that,  and  I  must  choose 
ething  else." 

Why  poor   Lady   Daventry?     Why   is 
3  an  end  to  it?"  asked  Magdalen  and 
lerine  in  a  breath ;  **  is  she  ill  ?" 
Oh,  haven't  you  heard  ?    why  she  went 

# 

last  night  from  Lady 's  with  Hand- 

3  Heneage.      Isn't  it  shocking?      You 

V  I  always  said  she  was  a  desperate  flirt, 

really  she   had  made   herself  very  re- 

cable  of  late,  but  I  thought  she  would 
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have  stopped  short  of  this.  Just  when  the  j 
old  Duke  of  Grantham  is  d\'iog,  too.  Shi  ■ 
would  have  been  Duchess  in  a  month." 

"  Kiithie,  dear,  we  had  better  go  hotnc 
smd  Magdalen,  She  saw  Katherine  growitig 
red  and  pale  from  emotioD,  and  she  felt  her 
own  heart  very  full. 

"  Poor  Lady   Daventry  !"    (she  had  ve«7 
nearly  added  "  Poor  John.")    "Are  youqU***    ' 
cert^n  of  this  sad  news,  Adela?  may  it  n«-if 
be  a  mere  report  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite  certain ;  for  I  sent  Fdicie  ** 
find  out,  before  coming  here  about  n"»? 
dress.  By-the-by,  you  won't  mention  whs** 
I  told  you  about  my  intention  of  going  wit  »> 
Lady  Daventrj'.  One  would  not  like  to  hf»^'^ 
one's  name  coupled  with  hers,  now,  yo^ 
know.  Katherine,  dear,  you  really  must  nt»* 
take  it  to  heart  in  this  way," 

"  Oh,    Adela  !"    exclaimed  Magdalen,  a/- 


^ri 
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most  driven    past    her    patience    by   Mrs. 
Geoige's  inconceivable  heartlessness,  "  surely 
^^thie  must  take  it  to  heart — ^who  would 
^ot  ?  Poor  Lady  Daventry !" 

She  hurried  out  of  the  shop  with  Kathe- 

^^^^,    and  drove  home,  where,  as  she  hoped 

^^^     expected,  she  found  John  Livingstone. 

^^     called  her  into  the  dining-room :  there 

no  need  to  ask  any  questions.     In  his 

face,  she  read  the  confirmation  of  Mrs. 

JTge's  story.     She  went  up,  and  put  her 

s  round  his  neck.     He  saw  the  pity  in 

eye,  and  hid  his  face  and  wept.     Poor 

!     Magdalen  had  known  his  love,  his 

j^les,  his  noble  conduct,  and  before  her 

"^vas  not  ashamed  to  weep. 

'  "*  The   villain !    the   infernal    scoundrel ! " 

he,  "  to   bring   her   to  this ! — and 

her.      Ob,  God !    if  Lord   Daventry 
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does  not  shoot  him,  I  will,  as  sure  as  ib^ 
is  a  sun  in  heaven/' 

"  Hnsh !  dear  John,  you  arc  tsUdng  wk^^ 
What  do  you  mean  by  deserting  her  f 

''That  devil,  Heneage,  has  deserted 
He  said  this  morning  to  Villiers  that  she 
come  to  him,  and  that  he  would  see  her 
before  he  would  marry  her.     Oh !  Magdak^^^ 
it  drives  me  mad  to  think  of  her  sacrificing^ 
herself  to  that  scoundrel,  who  never  cared 
her  the  value  of  one  of  his  own 
hairs — and  I,  who  could  have  given  my  li 
for  her !     Oh,  if  I  could  have  thought    ^^* 
would  have  come  to  this  !" 

"  You  would   not   have   acted   differen 
than  vou  have  done,   dear  John :   vou  couI-J* 
not  have  borne  to  bring  her  to  shame." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  I  could  not !  but  I  wiD  p*^'^^-^^ 
a  bullet  into  that  ytIq  carcase,  come  what  ma^^ 
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**I>ear   John,   consider,    you  would  only 
"Uig  her  name  into  greater  notoriety;  for 
sake,  you  must  be  quiet.     Let  us  think, 
r,  if  anything  can  be  done  for  her.     Has 
left  Mr.  Heneage  ?" 
^^  No ;  at  least  she  was  there  last  night — 
^  I  can  nothing  be  done  to  save  her  ?" 
^'  Promise  me  solemnly  that  you  will  not 
a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Heneage,  and  I  will 
if  anything  can  possibly  be  done." 
At  this  moment,  Mrs.  George  entered  in  a 
te  of  unusual  excitement  for  her. 
"  Only  conceive  what  I  found  when  I  went 
me    to    luncheon!      A    note   from   that 
^^^etched  Lady  Daventry,  asking  me  to  go 
^^  her  ! — me  -     Read   it,   Magdalen.     She 
^^    left    Handsome     Heneage,    it    seems, 
^  rather  he  has  left  her;    but  you  know 
^lie    has    committed    herself    irrecoverably, 
^d  no    woman  of    character    could    think 
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of  adcDowledgiDg  her.  How  on  earth  ml 
to  answer  it  ?  It  is  very  disagreedde^  is  it 
not?" 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  Mag- 
dalen's cheeks  as  she  read  the  sentenees 
which  hesought  Adda  to  take  pity  on  her 
unhappy  friaid.  Tliey  were  homfalei  heait- 
broken  words.  Her  own  maid,  she  saidp 
had  forsaken  her,  and  she  was  alone  in  a 
strange  lodging. 

"I  will  go  to  her,"  said  Magdakn.  « 
"  Please  ring  for  the  carriage,  John." 

"God  bless  yojju  Magdalen/'  murmuredC: 
John. 

"  My  dear  Magdalen,"  said  Adela,  "  surdy^ 
you  do  not  mean  it  Consider  what  you  aresi 
doing." 

'*  I  have  considered  it,"  said  Magdakncs 
quietly,  as  she  tied  her  bonnet 

"  How  very  odd  of  Magdalen,"  said  Mrs^  - 
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George ;  "  but  then  she  is  not  of  the  haute 
^^^Itie — it  cannot  signify  to  her  as  it  would 
*o  xne.** 

^And  Mrs.  George  drove  off  to  discuss  the 
of  the  day  with  the  Duchess  of  Shef- 


.Alone  in  a  strange  lodging,  the  beautiful, 
*>X"iIliant  Lady  Daventry,  whose  smile  yester- 
^*^y  was  courted  by  the  great  and  gay — to- 
^*^^y  forsaken  by  her  own  maid.  The  woman 
^^^^\dd  not  come  when  sent  for. 

**  If  my  Lady  has  no  value  for  her  cha- 
r,  I  know  what  is  due  to  mine,"  said 
EvanSy  with  dignity ;  "  wages  is  nothing 
me,  in  comparison  with  my  character." 
And  in  pursuance  of  her  virtuous  resolu- 
>n,  Mrs.  Evans  packed  up  her  clothes — 
id  some  of  her  lady's — and  retired  into 
pirivate  life. 

Alone,   therefore,    Magdalen    found    this 

VOL.  II.  u 
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poor  victim   of  her   own  vanity,   and  her 
tempter's  heardessness. 

It  was  quite  true  he  had  refused  her 
protection — his  protection  1  and  after  a  seen 
of  agonising  supplication  on  her  part, 
bitter  taunting  reproach  on  his,  he  had 
her. 

''  I  tell  you,  it  is  impossible,  Lady 
try,  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  many  yoo 


it  is  unreasonable,  childish  of  you  to  expect       ^k 
When  did  I  ever  speak  of  marriage?" 

It  was  quite  true — he  never  had.     ^Hnie 
had  spoken  of  love — ^he  had  profaned  t^Hst 
holy  word— but  marriage,  and  marriage  ^^-Htt 
a  divorced  woman,  certainly  he  never  fcnarf 
contemplated. 

"  Oh,  Compton,  have  pity,  have  pity — boir     j^ 
could  I  doubt  your  love  ?     Do  not  fbrsafo 


me  now." 


"  Forsake  you !  Lady  Daventry,  you  must 
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first  prove  that  I  persuaded  you  to  this  in- 
sane step.  I  do  not  forsake  you,  by  refusing 
to  let  you  commit  yourself  farther.  Even 
now^  if  you  would  go  out  to  Bletching,  the 
thing  might  be  hushed  up." 

**  Compton — you  cannot  mean  this,  after 
what  you  said  this  morning." 

**  I  can — I  do — 1  see  no  other  way  of  ex- 

tncating  myself  and  you  from  the  position 

into  which  your  cursed  folly  has  brought  us 

both.     If  you  will  go  now,   I  will  imdertake 

to  give  the  lie  to  the  reports  which  are  rife 

this  morning.     I  can  prove  an  alibi — it  is 

no  such  very  unheard-of  thing" — (the  sneer 

with  which  he  said  this.)     "  And  if  you  will 

not  consent  to  this,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 

whole   affair.     A   carriage   and   servants  in 

your  own  livery  shall  be  at  the  ^  Clarendon' 

in  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  manage  to  get  you 

u  2 
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there  unobserved,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  mc 
— speak!  cannot  you?" 

She  could  not,  for  she  had  fiainted — andbe, 
enraged  and  disappointed  rang  the  bdl  vio- 
lently for  the  landlady,  and  flung  out  of  Ae 
room. 

It  was  thus  Magdalen  found  her;  and 
when  she  awoke  from  that  death-like  fiunt) 
those  kind  pitying  eyes  were  bending  over 
her.  She  looked  dreamily  round,  then  won- 
deringly,  then  wildly — the  truth  was  flashing 
upon  her,  but  still  it  seemed  like  a  horrible 
dream. 

"  Oh  !  where,  where  ?  what  is  it  ?  what  is 
this  place  ?  Mrs.  Livingstone,  why  have  you 
brought  me  here  ?" 

Magdalen  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  stay  here,  dear 
Lady  Daventry.     Are  you  better  now?    D^ 
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you  think  you  could  come  with  me  ?     Drink 
this." 

But  now  it  was  no  dream  to  the  poor  Men 
one :  she  hid  her  burning  face,  and  went  into 
violent  hysterics. , 

Magdalen  was  at  a  loss — she  dreaded  the 
Teturn  of  Mr.  Heneage ;  an  encounter  with 
i¥hom  she  was  hardly  prepared  for. 

"Did Mr. ;  did  the  gentleman  say 

whether  he  was  coming  back  ?"  asked  she  of 
the  landlady. 

"  In  half  an  hour  the  gentleman  said  the 
carriage  would  be  here,  and  desired  me  to 
request  the  young  lady  would  be  ready." 

"  Very  wdl ;  stay  by  her  a  moment  while  I 
speak  to  my  servant." 

"  Armstrong,  let  no  one  enter  this  house 
while  I  am  here — no  one,  you  understand." 
"  Yes,  Ma'am." 
Armstrong  was  an  old  soldier,  and  obeyed 
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his   mistress  as  he  would  his  cominaDdiD%       V^  V  ^ 
officer.  \  '\^ 

*'  And  find  some  one  to  take  this  note   '^ 
Captain  Livingstone  immediately  J' 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

She  wrote — 


'^' 


to 


*'  Dearest  John, 
**  You  must  take  Kathie  to  Geoif;e*8,  or  ■ 
Lady  Carysford's  without  dday ;   her  rooi^^^ 
will  be  required. 

"  M.  E.  L." 

Then  she  returned  to  Lady  Daventry.  Th^^""*^ 
fit  was  subsiding,  but  it  was  nearly  half  ai^-^'^^ 
hour  before  it  was  possible  to  think  of  movin^^^ 
her.      Just  as  Magdalen  had  thrown  a  shaw^^^^^'^ 


around  her,  and  fastened  a  thick  veil  over  her^^^ 
bonnet,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  anc^-^" 
in  a  few  seconds  she  heard  the  faithful  Arm 
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Strong  in  altercation  with  some  one,  whom 
*^c  felt  must  be  Mr.  Heneage. 

"  Fellow !  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  do  you 
^^ovr  these  are  my  lodgings  ?" 

'*  No,  Sir ;  but  I  have  orders  to  let  no  one 
^    Vipstairs/' 

^  *  Who  are  you.  Sir,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 
■^^•^md  aside  this  instant." 

^  *  Let  us  pass,  if  you  please,"  said  a  dear 
^^^^amanding  voice  on  the  stairs.  "  Arm- 
^)0g,  open  the  door." 
^Mr.  Heneage  involimtarily  raised  his  hat, 
^  he  stood  aside,  almost  stupified,  as  he 
^■^»gnised  Mrs.  Livingstone.  She  did  not 
at  him,  but  she  shuddered  as  she  passed 
m,  dragging,  rather  than  leading,  the  half- 
•^^inting  Lady  Daventry  to  her  carriage — 
■"  '^  Home !" 

And  that  night  the  disgraced  Lady  Daven- 
'try  slept  under  Magdalen's  roof — that  night* 
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and  for  many  nights — and  Magdalen  watchc** 
beside  her.  until  the  fever  left  her,  and  hr^^* 
life  was  spared,  for  awhile.     Her  life — bi^^ 
not  her  reputation.  j 

The  affair  might  have  been  hushed  up 

a.s  worse  have  been  —  but,  thanks  to  the  • 
Duchess  of  Sheffield,  Mrs.  George  Living- 
stone and  others,  it  was  not  suffered  to  sIoiin 
ber;  and  although  those  who  knew  the 
truth,  as  we  do,  dear  and  charitable  readere, 
knew  that  she  had  gone  to  Mr.  Hcneage's 
lodgings  partly  to  obtain  from  him  the  trinket 
wliose  loss  had  excited  the  susptdons  of  Lord 
Daventr,',  and  knew  also  that  Heneagr  had 
nut  gone  there  until  the  morning,  when,  after 
telling  her  she  had  fatally  compromised  her- 
self, the  scene  had  ensued  which  has  been 
related  ; — although  some,  we  say,  knew  this, 
few  were  found  hardy  enough  to  maintain  it 
against    the    more    generally    received,    and 
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greatly  preferred  version,  viz.,  that  she  had 

left  Lady 's  ball  with  Mr.  Heneage,  and 

memained  some  days  with  him,  when  her 
\ingovemable  temper  had  led  to  a  rup- 
tnire. 

Lord  Daventry's  wounded  honour  was 
Sealed  by  a  shot  at  Mr.  Heneage,  which  took 
effect  on  his  thigh,  and  endangered  his  life, 
\mt  he  recovered. 

That  Lord  Daventry  did  not  sue  for  a 
divorce  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  and 
scandal ;  for  forgiveness  in  these  cases  is  a  sin 
not  to  be  forgiven.  Why  he  did  not  do  so,  is 
not  easy  to  say.  Perhaps  he  believed  her 
solemn  declaration,  conveyed  to  him  through 
Magdalen,  when  she  thought  herself  dying, 
that  she  had  not  done  him  that  wrong  the 
world  laid  to  her  charge,  though  she  acknow- 
ledged that  in  heart  she  had  been  unfaithful 
to  him,  and  deserved  her  punishment.  Per- 
haps— ^for  he  was   not  altogether    without 
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fediiig — be  might  be  oonsoous  Hat  be  a 

had  &iled   in   bis  doty.     Had   be  been  &  ^ 
faithful  husband  ?     Had  be  not  stigbtod  and    ^ 
neglected  her,  and  kft  her,  young,  vain,   and      • 
fair,  to  seek  her  pleasure  unshared  by  him,       ' 
and  suffer  her  griefs  unsootiied  ?     And  now 
ahe  was  dying  1 

Perhaps — for  he  was  a  proud  man — he  mt 
unwilling  to  have  his  wrongs,  real  or  sup- 
posed, blazoned  in  the  public  prints,  for  the 
pity  or  pleasure  of  the  million.  What- 
ever the  reason  might  be,  he  did  not 
divorce  her.  Within  a  month,  as  Mrs. 
Geoi^  had  prophesied,  he  became  Duke  of 
Grantham,  but  she  who  would  have  been  the 
fiiirest  duchess  in  the  land  never  bore  the 
title,  and  its  honours  are  now  worn  by 
another,  whose  features  are  plain,  and  her 
conduct  of  the  strictest  propriety.  A  few 
words  more  before  we  bid  farewell  to  gentle, 
ntfiKitionate,  erring  Lady  Daventry.      When 
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w  reason  returned,  a  teirible  struggle 
^filled  in  her  mind,  more  painful  to  Mag- 
to  witness,  and  more  difficult  to  treat, 
the  delirium  or  the  stupor  of  fever. 
VVeary  of  life,  afraid  of  death,  it  seemed# 
tiiough  she  dared  not  either  live  or  die. 
^^dalen  knew  there  was  but  one  remedy, 
^  Application  of  it  was  the  difficulty.  She 
^  her  to  speak  of  her  sinfulness,  and  then 
^    spoke  to  her  of  the  Saviour. 

**  But  I  have  gone  too  far — there  can  be 
^    'forgiveness  for  such  as  I,"  murmured  the 
penitent. 

**Did  He  say  to  any  one  who  came 
^^^essing  their  sins  to  Him  that  they  had 
^Xie  too  far — ^that  He  had  no  forgiveness  for 
^^m  ?  Dear  Emily,  why  do  you  limit  His 
^tido"  mercy  ?" 

"  But  if  I  could  believe  it — oh !  if  I  could 
>^eve  it.'' 
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"  There  was  one  who  said,  *  Hdp  thw 
mine  t/nbelief/  and  his  prayer  was  granted.'* 

In  time,  hope  began  to  dawn,  but  very 
dimly,  and  often  overclouded.      One  day  she 
^aid : 

"Magdalen,  did  you  believe  me  goiky 
when  you  came  to  me  that  dreadful  day— ^ 
mean,  did  you  think — " 

"  I  knew  you  were  in  danger  c^'^ 
guilt." 

"But  did  you  think  I  was   innocent  nf 
that,  when  you  came  ?     Answer  me  truly— 
quite  truly." 

"  No  ;  I  feared " 

"  And  yet  you  came,  kind,  compassionate 
Magdalen.  Oh  !  if  you  had  always  been  my 
friend  instead  of — I  sometimes  think  I 
should  like  to  confess  everything  to  you— 
there  is  ,  a  comfort  in  telling  all  one's  sinful 
thoughts  and  feelings.     I  often  wish — " 
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Cannot  you  confess  them  to  Him  who  is 
ready  to  hear  and  pardon  ?" 
••  I  do  tiy." 

iShe  often  recurred  to  this  subject,  imtil 
last  it  struck  Magdalen,  who  knew  that 
e  had  been  one  of  those  who  united  a 
^at  deal  of  religious  sentiment  with  worldly 
-^tement,  and  that  she  had  been  a  mem- 
-T  of  a  very  high  Church  congregation ; 
struck  Magdalen,  now  that  she  was  able 
^  converse,  that  she  might  like  to  see  the 
i^crgyman  whose  ministry  she  had  been 
ccustomed  to  attend.  But  it  was  not 
dtbout  hesitation  she  approached  the  subject. 
liough  Magdalen  was,  as  I  hope  I  have 
roved  to  you,  candid  reader,  no  bigot,  she 
eld  very  decided  religious  opinions,  and 
rhile  she  acknowledged  and  admired  the 
rdour,  the  humility,  the  devotion  of  many 
^ho  adorned  the  Oxford  School,  she  believed 
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them    to    be    teachers    of    error  in  mill;  ^* 

respects,  blind  leaders  of  the  bfiod,  vrbo  tnr  ^vl 

not  whither  their  path  was  inevitaUjr  leiMfiDg.  *^ 

And    she    dreaded    lest    the    soul,     whose  a^ 

struggles  towards  the  light  she  wAtdiod  so  oM 

anxiously,  over  whom    she  y«smed  witli  a  ■» 

mother's  love,  should  be  entangled  in  forms  »M 

or  led  to  place  its  trust  dsewfaere  than  on  ni 

Him  who  is  sufficient,  and  alone  sufficient —  — 
a/^suffideot  to  save. 

But  again  she  thought  the  mind  of  ber  ~ai 

friend  might  be    calmed    by   converse  with  d 

one  to  whom  she  had  been  wont  to  listen.  .4 

She   knew   also  that  Mr.    Percy   was  a  good  fc 

and  holy-minded  man,  and  remembering  the  ^ 

fourteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  she  determined  t: 

to  propose  a  visit  from  him.     She  felt  that  * 

she  had  humbly  endeavoured  to  set  the  truth  * 

simply  and  clearly  before  her  friend,  and  she  ~ 
knew  she  might  safely  leave   it  to  Him  to 
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(overrule  for  good  all  she  did,  trusting  in 
Sim. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Mr.  Percy  ?"  she 
laked,  one  day,  when  Lady  Daventry  had 
gain  been  speakmg  of  confession. 

"  Oh !  so  much,  if  he  would  come." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  come.  I  will  write 
Xkd  ask  him  immediately." 

"  Dear,  kind  friend ;  and  you  do  not  think 
ne  wrong  to  wish  it  ? 

"  Wrong,  dear  Emily,  how  can  you 
Knagine  I  should  think  it  wrong  ?  It  is  most 
natural" 

"  But,  will  you  not  think  me  wrong  in 

vrishing  to  confess  to  Mr.  Percy  ?      I  know 

you  have  different  views  on  those  subjects 

firom  what  I — I  mean,  from  what  I  used  to 

feel,  and  can't  help  feeling  still." 

"  I  cannot  think  it  wrong  for  you  to  fed 
thus.      I  think  it  may  be  dangerous  to  trust 
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to  it,  as,  I  believe,  some  do;  but  I  know 
that  you  have  already   confessed  your  sins 
and  your  sinfulness  to  God ;  and  if  it  be 
comfort  to  you  to  repeat  that  confession 
His  minister,  and  receive  the  assurance 
pardon  from  his  lips,    I   shall  be   tVumlfiii       -^ 
that  you  have  this  comfort ;  only,  I 
you,  do  not  doubt  of  the  forgiveness 
equally   yours,    whether    it    comes    to  y( 
through  the  lips  .of  God's  minister,   or 
the  pages  of  His  Holy  Scriptures." 

'^  I  do  not  doubt  it,  indeed — at  least,         I 
know  there  is  forgiveness,  though  I  cann^c^t 
always  lay   hold   of    it.       Oh !    Magdale: 
everything  seems  so  dark    sometimes, 
I  sinned  wilfully,  I  knew  I  was  sinning,  ai       id 
breaking  God's  law." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  dear  Emily,  you  thinrr=ik 
more  of  that  sin,  which  has  made  you, 
it  were,    an  outcast  from  this   world, 
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of  the  state  of  heart  from  which  all  sins  arise, 
mhI   which,  had  it  continued,   would  have 
'^^^de  you  an  outcast  from  Heaven.     Is  it 
i^ot  so?'' 

Oh ;  but  Magdalen/'  said  the  poor 
P^'iiitent,  "  surely  it  was  a  very  heinous  sin." 
'*  It  was,  indeed,  dear  Emily.  Do  not 
'^^^^isunderstand  me,  or  think  I  would  make 
it  of  that  sin,  against  which  a  woman 
^^^^  so  many  defences,  to  commit  which  she 
^^^'^ist  break  down  so  many  barrierb.  All  I 
is,  that  you  might  have  lived  and  died 

V 

with  and  honoured  by  the  world 

with  a  heart  alienated  from  God.     Tell 

>  would  you  exchange  your  present  state 

^^    what  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  even 

^^^ger  ago  than  that,  when  you  were  a  gay, 

*^Oughtless,  what  the  world   calls   innocent 

?  by  which  state  would  you  most  willingly 

bide  r 

VOL   II.  X 
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''  Oh !  do/'  add  tiie  sufferer,  fervmtl.^ 
''  I  would  not — I  would  not,  indeed;  Imi 
oh !  that  I  had  been  brought  to  the  kno 
ledge  of  my  Saviour  then." 

^'  God's  ways  are  not  as  ours.     He 
seen  fit  to  magnify  his  mercy  in  you, 
bring  good  out  of  evil — ^to  Him  be  all  t;-! 
glory." 

''  If  it  would  please  God  to  spare  my  IS. 
that  I  might  spend  it  in  His  service;   i£" 
might  but  get  a  little  better,  and  be  able 
go  to  church ;  but  I  am  siu^  Mr.  Percy  ^^ 
not  refuse  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacramenr 
to  me.      I  have  oflen  felt  such   a  loDgin^ 
for  that,  but  I  shall  never  kned  at  the  altar 
again." 

"  I  can  believe  that  vou  would  feel  it  a 
very  blessed  privilege  to  do  so  once  more,  in 
remembrance  of  Him,  what  our  Lord  has 
enjoined   on   all   his    disciples.       But,  oh 
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!ar  Emfly,  remember  still  that  in  Him,  not 

His  (Mrdinanccs,  must  be  all  your  trust ; 
'^VBre  of  putting  them  in  His  place.     Not 

^our  own  repentance,  not  in  any  poor 
c"vice  you  could  render,  but  in  Christ  alone 
Salvation  to  be  found ;  and  He  knows  best 
'M/  you  can  best  serve  Him.  And  now  I 
H  go  and  write  to  Mr.  Percy.'* 
^Ar.  Percy  came,  and  his  kind,  gentle 
Uiistrations  did  soothe  her.  Her  mind 
t'peared  to  be  relieved  of  a  heavy  burthen, 
^d  Magdalen  naturally  attributed  it  to  the 
tect  of  the  confession. 

But  one  evening  she  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  has  given 
rie  such  peace  lately?  It  is  not  anything 
At.  Percy  said,  though  he  was  so  good  and 
cind;  it  is  not  even  having  received  the 
communion,  though  I  feel  very  thankful 
that  was  permitted.     It  is  that  verse  you 

X  2 


sound  of  it  in  my  ears." 
The  verse  was  St.  John,  vi.,  37. 
A  little  while  afterwards,  she  sud : 
"There  is  something  I    should 
||lr  much  to  say  to  you  hefore  I  die." 

U,  She  paused. 

T  "What  is  that,  dear  Emily f  any 

V  ,  can  do  for  you?" 

t*^'  The     hectic     deepened    on    her 

1/  ■  cheek. 

"  Yes — no — at  least  yoii  most  no 
unless  you  tiiink  it  quite  right" 

She  paused  again,  and  then  resumi 
tremulous  tone : 
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Q^e  to   sin.      I  was  vexed  and  angry,   be- 
muse he  avoided  me ;  but  I  honoured  him ; 

loved  him.  I  pray  God  to  bless  him 
^oiv.  Win  you  tell  hun  this  if  you  think 
'  right?" 

**  I  will,"  said  Magdalen,  deeply  moved. 
-A.nd  will  you  tefl  Lord  Daventry  that  I  beg 
'^^  forgiveness,  and  thank  him  for  his 
^*"V)earance — and  I  pray  that  he  may  be 
^•ppy  and  forget  me ;"  and  added  she  in  a 
^^ice  scarcely  audible,  "if  any  one  should 
^^^r  desire  my  forgiveness,  I  forgive  even 
^^    my    Father    in     Heaven    has    forgiven 

A  change  not  to  be  mistaken  was  passing 
Over  the  beautiful  face.  Magdalen  bent 
Over  her. 

"  Farewell,  sweet  kind  friend,  do  not 
weep,  I  am  glad  to  die  now." 

Magdalen  wept — but  her  tears  were  tears 
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of  thankfulness ;  she  would  not  have 
the  pardoned  spirit  back. 


\ 


'"  Magdalen,  you  promised." 

"  Yes,  dear  John,  but  I  think  you  do 
know  what  you  are  encoxmtering." 

"  I  must  look  upon  her  fi^tee  onoe  mor 
must,  Magdalen !" 

"  Come  with  me  then." 

And  Magdalen  led  the  way  to  the  chan^^^'^ 
of  death. 

It  was  a  still  cold  day,  and  the  sno 
thick  on  the  ground. 

Still  and  cold  too,  was  the  fair  form 
lay  shrouded  in  the  white  garments  of 
grave ;  and  as  hard  would  it  have  been 
discern    a   summer    garden   under  wint 
snow,  as  to  trace  in  those  pale,  wasted,   y^ 
serene   features  the  likeness   of  the  bright 
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ty ,  beautiful  Lady  Daventry ;  yet  beautiful 
t^  was  still,  but  it  was  a  strange  and  awful 
^auty. 

John  Livingstone  started  when  he  beheld 
^^,  then  fiaJUng  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed ; 
^  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  his 
^dden  grief  found  utterance. 

Magdalen  left  him  alone  with  the  dead, 
>!*  these  are  moments  when  no  mortal  eye 
t^ould  gaze  on  mortal  agony. 

After  a  while  he  rose,  and  for  the  first 
>tid  last  time  pressed  his  lips  on  the  fore- 
lead  fair  as  alabaster,  and  now  as  cold. 
AThen  he  rejoined  Magdalen,  he  was  calm, 
liough  his  fece  showed  traces  of  tears.  He 
:ook  his  sister's  hand. 

"  God  bless  you  Magdalen,  if  she  had 
been  my  wife,  and  you  had  nursed  her 
through  sickness  and  brought  her  back  to 
life,  I  could   not  have    thanked    you    as    I 
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do  for  taking  away   the  bitterness  of  1>^^ 
death." 

"  Do  not  say  I  took  it  away — one  alc^*^ 
can  do   that.     Dear  John,   if   this  soi 
should  lead  you  to  seek  peace  and  oo: 
where  she  foiind  it,  it  will  indeed  be 
blessed." 

John  sighed,  but  did  not  re^. 

Presently  he  said : 

"  WiD  you  not  go  down  tg  Audley  fg  '^^  * 

week  or  two,  Magdalen  ?     I  think  you  w^^^^^^ 
need  a  change." 

'*  Perhaps  I  shall  by  and  bye ;  but  for 
present  I  am  under  Dr. 's  orders." 

"I  am  afraid  you  have   been    neglect 
your  own  health  of  late." 

"  No  ;  but  one  cannot  pass  thro 
scenes  like  these  unmoved.  I  shall 
better  soon.  When  do  you  go  down 
Invercarron  ?" 


the 
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Not  as  long  as  you  remain  in  town." 
I  wish   you  would    not    stay    on    my 
'Unt,  dear  John;    you  are  much   needed 
lome.      It  is  so  bad  for  Kathie   to   be 
aut  a  companion." 

I  don't  think  I  should  do  her  much 
9  just  now,  Magdalen.  I  think  George 
Adela  might  have  arranged  to  be  there 
of  the  winter." 

I  thought  they  were  to  go  down  for 
stmas.  What  prevented  them  ?" 
<5eorge  could  not  get  away  from  his 
tj  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time,  Adela 
;  but  they  went  down  to  Witheringham 
Christmas,  and  are  there  still." 


•  At  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  ?" 

'Yes;    there  will    be   no  one   but   our- 
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selves.     She  begged  I  would  not  aik  my 


one. 


99 


Few,  but  faithful,  were  the  mourners  irho 
heard  the  burial  service  read  over  the  gnve 
of  Lady  Daventry. 


END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

r^HE  part  Magdalen  had  taken  was  a  good 
L  commented  upon,  and  variously.  By 
own  sex,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  was 
crally  blamed.  Men  took  a  milder  view 
her  delinquencies  ;  but  there  were  ex- 
tions  on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  George  Livingstone  viewed  it  in  the 
bt  of  a  personal  injury  : 
"  So    very    odd    of    Magdalen,    and   so 
onsiderate!      If  she   has   no   feeling  for 

VOL.    IIL  B 
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her  own  reputation,  she  might  have 
bered  that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  lidd  ^ 
my  door,  being  so  much  better  knowi^  ^ 
society  !*' 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  tba-^ 
Adela,"  said  John,  to  whom,  and  to  her 
husband,  this  speech  was  addressed ;  "  yon 
are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Magdalen- 

"  I   don't   know   that.      There  was  Lord 
Beaumaris   but  met   me    the   other   day     at 
Julia    Stanhope's,    and    asked    afler    Lady 
Daventry    in    a   very    significant  way.        ^ 
am   s\u*e  he  thought  she  was  living  in   "^y 
house." 

"  Beaumaris  would  not  think  the  worse  of 
vou  for  that." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  very  disagreeable.     I  wish, 
John,  you,  who  have  so  much  to  say  with 
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gdalen,  would  speak  to  her  on  the 
iject ;  she  won't  Hsten  to  George, 
wonder     what    Francis    would     say    to 


Francis  would  say  as  I  do :  that  Mag- 
n  is  a  much  more  competent  judge  of 
*  is  right,  than  you  or  I  are  of  her 
i\ict." 

Her  conduct  is  not  the  most  consistent, 
must  allow  that.  Do  you  rememb^ 
^  she  stood  out  against  visiting  Lady 
^^my,  who  is  received  by  half  the  people 
^flondon  now,  and  refused  an  introduction 
t;he  Duchess  of  Sheffield?  and  now  she 
^  in  the  face  of  everybody,  to  patronize  a 
man  who  has  left  her  husband." 
'*  Patronize  !"  said  John  —  he  was  too 
gry  and  sore-hearted  to  reply. 

B  2 
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George  took  up  die  panfa]& 

**  I  must  say,  I  tiunk  it  k  ioeaaatteot  €f 
Magdalen,  and  very  bard  upon  poor  Adda — - 
and  she  can't  expect  to  faring   die   poo** 
creature  into  society   again;    she  has  wo^ 
influence  for  diat." 

"  And  do  you  suiqpose,    Geoige,  dist  P^ 
bring  her  into  society  is  what  Magdakn  liin^ 
at  ?     I  thought  you  knew  Magdalen  bettir^ 
upon  my  soul !" 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  put  youndf 
in  a  passion !  I  know  Magdalen  is  a  good, 
excellent  creature,  and  means  weD ;  but  I 
do  think  she  has  acted  inconsistendy  in  this 
matter,  and  without  sufficient  consii^enitiof 
for  Adela ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  betb 
for  all  parties,  if  she  would  allow  the  po 
creature  to  be  boarded  with  some  dergyiv 
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or    doctor.       Magdalen  is  hxirting  her  own 
health  attending  on  her  proUg^e.'^ 

'*  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  is ;  she  looks  so  ill 
and  worn — ten  years  older  than  when  she 
CMttc  home,  even — and  then  she  was  quite 
y^ow.  /  should  have  thought  it  my  first 
"''^y  to  get  well  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  i^tum  to  my  husband — ^perhaps  he  may 
^  ill  just  now,  for  all  she  knows,  and  in  as 
''^^oh  need  of  nursing  as  anybody." 

**  Yes,   what    have   you   to   say   to  that, 

''*^^.       Ah,    my    love  !    you    always    see 

*"ixig8   in   their    true   bearings,"   whispered 

**^^    uxorious  George;  "but  it  is  not  every 

^Oman  considers   her  husband  as  you   do, 

*^arest." 

**  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hope  neither 
yoii  or  Adela  wiU  suggest  such  an  idea  to 
Vagdalen,  she  has  trials  enough,  that  you 
Imow  nothing  of." 
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And  so   saying,  John   wished  his  bmt 
and  sister-in-law  good-night, 

"  How  absurd  John  is  about  Magdiil' 
and  she  encourages  it  1  am  sure.  Do  j--*:" 
know,  I  don't  think  it  looks  at  all  w^ri/r 
to  have  that  sort  of  afiectioa  for  od^'* 
sister-in-law ;  did  it  never  strike  yO*. 
Gewge?" 

"  Oh,  my  love,  poor  Jack's  heart  is  fix--^ 
t'lsewhfre. " 

"  Where,  Geoi^,  what  do  you  mean." 

"  Don't  you  know,  chick  ?  I  thought  y^i3u 
didn't,  from  the  way  you  sfwke  of  tt».  -s' 
unfortuuftte  Lady  Daventry,  and  I  did  im^ 
like  to  stfm  conscious  of  it — but  we  hasd 
better  avoid  that  subject  in  future." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  he  is  still 
in  love  witli  her,  after  her  elopement  vritb 
Handsome  Heneage  and  all  ?     How  shoclc- 
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Don't  hint  at  it,  my  pet ;  I  am  sure 
ixuiy  trust  your  kindness  and  discretion. 
^Dtt  sorry  we  got  upon  the  subject." 


But  when  Adela  found  that  on  Lady 
^ventry's  death,  a  reaction  of  feeling  took 
laoe,  many  who  had  blamed  now  being 
ciore  ready  to  pity  her,  and  moreover  that 
Magdalen's  conduct  waB  AOW  viewed  with 
dmiration  by  many,  with  leniency  by  almost 
D,  it  did  not  annoy  her  so  very  much 
:>  be  spoken  of  as  the  ''  Mrs.  Livingstone 
rho  was  such  an  angel  of  goodness  to 
bat  poor  Lady  Daventry."  She  looked 
[own  to  conceal  the  tears  that  came  not, 
ighed,  and  murmured : 

"  My  poor,  poor  Emily." 

And  George  thought  his  Adela  was  an 
ingel  of  goodness. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Colonel  Heron  was  a  man  who,  when 
once  he  took  a  thing  in  hand,  pursued  it 
with  indomitable  constancy.      No  obstacle 
discouraged — no  disappointment  weaned  him. 


Cautious,  patient,  energetic — ^he  held  on  his 
way ;  and  if  success  were  possible,  it  was 
certain  to  be  his  eventually.  Feeling  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Ekiward  Armytage  was 
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fitly  kept  out  of  his  own,  he  had  set  it 
re  him  as  the  object  of  his  life,  to  restore 
iiiend's  son  to  his  rights;  and  to  the 
mplishment  of  this,  his  whole  time  and 
Lghts  were  given. 

nch  a  failure  as  had  crushed  his  first 
Knpt,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  most 
I,  we  have  seen  that  Edward  bowed  to 
but  the  old  soldier  was  not  to  be  dis- 
rtened;  gathering  up  the  few  scattered 
I  broken  links  of  evidence,  he  continued  to 
fpe  for  more;  but  it  was  a  good  while 
ore  the  smanest  glimmer  of  light  came  to 
aid. 

VSThen  Edward  left  England,  not  a  step 
I  been  gained.  His  first  object  was  to 
it  out  the  valet  and  gamekeeper,  whose 
dence,  given  most  reluctantly,  as  Edward 
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had  told  him,  had  gone  htaSly  againat  thrir 
unfortunate  maater.  The  fonner^  he  aooa 
learned,  had  been  dead  aome  years ;  the  hUta 
had  quitted  Seaton  Armytage  in  disgust  lod 
grief,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since— 
probably  was  dead  also,  for  he  was  an  oU 
man  then.  One  thing  onfy  he  learned  re- 
specting him,  namely,  that  he  had  croMl 
the  border,  and  intended  to  seek  empkf- 
ment  in  his  own  craft. 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Coknel 
Heron,  that  he  wrote  a  circular  to  almost 
every  proprietor  of  note  in  Scotland,  re- 
questing, as  a  personal  favour^  that  the  game- 
keeper, or  keepers  on  the  property,  might  be 
allowed  to  fill  up  a  blank  paper  with  their 
name,  age,  and  birthplace.  To  some  of  theee 
he  received  no  answers.  Others  (they  must 
have  been  "somewhat  suspicious")  dedmed 
committing  themselves  or  their  servants.    A 
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few  resented  the  application  as  impertinent, 
and  a  good  many  complied  witili  the  singular 
request.  It  may  seem  that  the  simpler  way 
would  have  been  to  advertise;  but  Colonel 
Heron  was  very  desirous  to  avoid  raising  a 
mspicion  of  what  he  was  about ;  and  he  had 
withdrawn  entirely  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Seaton  Armytage,  and  ceased  from  all 
oommunication  with  the  people  there. 

It  came  at  last. 

Adam  Stevenson,  67,  parish  of  Seaton, 
^forthumbeIiand,  head-keeper  to  General 
FVaser,  of  Dunfask,  A — shire. 

Off  started  the  Colonel,  nor  stopped  until 
he  reached  the  village  of  Dunfask,  where  he 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  '*  public,"  and 
began  to  make  particular  inquiries  of  mine 
host  regarding  the  fishing  to  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

"Ye  11  be  seeking  liberty  to  try  for  a 
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saumon  ?"  was  the  reply  interrogative  (i 
Scoitice)  of  Peter  Shand,  publican,  "  A'wjt-^  1 
the  laird  's  do  vera  keen  o'  letting  sltang-'^a* 
fowk  on  o'  the  water.  Auld  Edie  Stevensc»^^^ 
he's  got  the  length  o'  's  ftit ;  and  he  "s  » 

cankered  English  body,  but  may  be  he  11  b  ^^b* 
a  respect   to  you,    comin'  fnie  the   Soul 
Wull  I  step  up-bye,  and  speer  at  him 
mom?     There  's  some  grwid  peels  in 
wato"  o'  Fask." 

To  as  much  of  this  speech  as  was  int^^I- 
ligible  to  Colonel  Heron,  he  replied,  by  sayi«^»gr 
that   he   was  anxious  to    have  leave   for      ' 
couple  of  days  fishing,  and  woidd  caD  on  t^* 
keeper  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  taking  his  rod  (which  he  hsM^ 
])urchased  for   the  occasion),   Colonel  Hero" 
.started  the  next  morning,  with  a  little  bare^ 
footed  guide,  pressed  rather  unwillingly  in'" 
t!ie  service,   to   seek    an    inter\-iew  with  the 
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Grand    Vizier    of  Dunfask,   for    so    Peter 
Shand  represented  English  Adam  to  be. 

*'  Yon  *s  Edie  Stevenson's,    foment    the 
''^'Uis,   div    ye   see?     and   yonder  's   Edie 
'^mael ;  will  I  gang  forrit,  and  cry  on  him  ? 
**®  Tl  be  awa  till  the  meers." 

Tin  what  ?  What  infernal  gibberish  is  the 
jabbering  ?"  said  the  perplexed  Colonel 
**  Ton 's  Edie  Stevenson,  English   Adam  ; 
^^  ye  want  him  ?"  shouted  the  laddie,  trying 
K^oake  himself  intelligible  by  dint  of  noise. 
**  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  want  him." 
**  Bide  or  I  rin  forrit  and  kep  him." 
And  the  little  Mercury  started  off  to  over- 
e  the    object    of   the   Colonel's   search. 
^<^er  unwillingly,  as  it  seemed,  the  old  man 
^^ttned  back  at  the  instance  of  yoimg  Peter 
Shand;    and  if  Colonel  Heron  had  been  a 
true  brother  of  the  angle,  his   heart  would 
have  sunk  within  him  when  the  Vizier,  with 
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a  voice  and  couotenanoe  from  wbidi  tfaer^^ 
was  no  appeal,  informed  him  that  he  had  di^^ 
General's  orders  to  grant  no  leave  for  ax '^ 
weeks  to   come.      But  when  the    Colond   ' 
reiterated  his  petition  in  the  racy  Cumbep- 
land  Doric,  a  change  like  the  sudden  break- 
ing up  of  ice  came  over  Adam's  weather- 
beaten   face,  and  hastening  to  invite  *'  his 
honour"  into  his  cottage,  he  volunteered  to 
go  and  ask  the  factor's  permission  to  let  the 
gentleman   take  a  cast   down  the  water  (a 
complete  fetch  on  the  part  of  Adam,  who 
had  plenary  authority  over  the  \vater). 

''  Bide  a  bit,  Adam,"  said  the  Colonel, 
having  dismissed  PettT  junior ;  "  I  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  thee.     Thou  'st  forgot  me, 

see. 

Adam  took  oS  his  hat,  rubbed  his  bead, 
and  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker. 

''  I  should  hardly  have  known  you  either, 
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r   man/'  continued  the  Colonel,  in  his  ac- 
itomed  speech ;  '*  and  I  dare  say  I  am  not 
cired  for  the  better  either.     Do  you  re* 
ember  who  shot  the  big  stag  of  Braemar, 
len  Sir  Edward  broke  his  arm  ¥" 
Adam  looked  harder  at  his  interlocutor. 
'•  What !  Captain  Heron  ?" 
'*  The  same ;  only   they   call   me  Colonel 
JW." 

"  Oh,  Captain !  Ci^tain  ! — my  poor  ould 
aster  r 

And  the  old  man  put  his  hands  before  his 
0^  and  fairly  cried. 

Colonel  Heron  was  not  given  to  the  melt- 
^  mood;  but  he  could  almost  have 
ned. 

'^  It  is  about  him  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
kim.  You  know  I  was  out  of  the  country 
len  all  that  story  came  out.  I  want  to 
ir  it  right  through." 
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''  I  can't,  Captain,  I  can't,  Fve  vem 
opened  my  lips  about  it  an'  that  day;  ndl 
wish  they'd  been  stuck  together  with  pileb 
then.  They  made  me  teD  agen  him,  dwf 
did,  me  and  Hudson,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  huZy  they  couldn't  ha'  proved  it" 

'*  WeQ,  but  Adam,  suppose  you  oouU  bdp 
to  prove  it  was  all  a  fie,  and  pack  them  oif 
again?" 

Adam  shook  his  head. 

"  I'd  give  my  hand  to  think  it  was  a  lie; 
but  it's  true,  ower  true." 

"  I  believe  it's  a  pack  of  fies  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  I  want  to  hear  why  you 
believe  it." 

"  Well  now,  Captain,  I  know  she  lived 
wid  him,  and  coom'd  after  him  across  t' 
Border,  and  then  ye  see  she  got  round  him, 
and  she  passed  for  his  wife ;  but  I  never 
think  he  meant  to  own  with  it  rightly,  bu^ 
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fOBt  to  please  her  like,  and  forgot  it  might 
bring  him  into  trouble." 

'^  But  then  you  say  she  had  lines  from 
him?" 

**  She  had,  sure  enough ;  but  how  she  got 
them  lines  is  past  my  knowledge.  Hudson, 
hesai-"     " 


"  Who  was  Hudson  ?" 

"  Sir  Edward's  own  man." 

"  I  don't  remember  him." 

"  He  wasn't  com'd  when  you  was  last 
there.  Captain." 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  said  he  minded  of  Sir  Edward  writ- 
ing on  a  bit  of  paper  in  a  great  hurry  one 
day,  and  that  Sir  Edward  said  to  him  after- 
Rrards,  he  wasn't  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
Hudson  knew  a  sight  more  nor  I  did." 

"  He  is  dead,  I  hear." 

"  Well,  I  did  hear  so.     They  say  he  was 

VOL.   III.  c 
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mad  with  his-self  for  telling  all  he  did ;  1 
I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

"  You  think  he  told  more  tlian  he  i 
have  done?" 

"  1  can't  say  that ;  for  you  see  when  th^KiD 
lawyers  gets  a  askln'  o'  their  questioKas, 
there's  no  keeping  anything  hack ;  and  Vk- 
sides,  they  put  us  on  our  Bible  oaths." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  about  Hudsoi^  f 

"  Well,    Captain,    I    never    rightly    lifeied 

Hudson,  he  had  eyes  for  all  the  world  Ijke 

a  hill-cat,  and  I  think  lie  could  see  in     "•he 

dark  too." 

"  I  don't  know  wliat  you're  at,  Adam," 
"  Well,  Captain,  they  said  he  wasn't  iwtU- 
ing  to  tell,  and  so  one  might  ha'  thought; 
hut  he  told  everything  first  and  last,  and  be 
gavf  answers  that  made  more  questions ;  and 
he  must  have  been  a  spy  upon  Sir  Edward, 
or  ho  couldn't  ha'  knowed  all  he  did  know." 
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"  What  sort  of  things  ?" 

"  Well,  where  all  Sir  Edward's  letters  was 

« 

:ept — some  as  he  didn't  keep  with  the  rest ; 
Dd  things  he  heard  Sir  Edward  say  to  Nance 
^omax  (111  never  call  her  Lady  Armytage, 
nd  I  never  did),  that  he  must  have  knowed 
y  listenin'  at  doors ;  but  t'  fowk  said  I  had 
,  spite  at  him  because  Sir  Edward  favoiu'ed 
lim,  and  that  he  showed  a  deal  more  feelin' 
or  his  master  than  I  did,  and  the  like,  and 
K>  I  said  nothing;  but  I  think  I  felt  as 
nuch,  for  I  loved  Sir  Edward  like  my  own 
3rother,  and  they  might  ha'  cut  my  tongue 
3ut  before  I'd  ha'  tould  the  things  that  Hud- 
son tould,  even  if  I  could  ha'  come  to  know 
them." 

"  Did  he  die  soon  after  Sir  Edward  ?" 
"  Look  here,  Captain,  I  heerd  he  was  dead 
more  nor  six  years  gone ;  but  I  was  in  Edin- 
burgh last  Martinmas  wid  the  Gineral's  dogs, 

c  2 
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as  was  to  run  aoooramg  matdi,  aiid»  unt 
as  I'm  alive  I  saw  Joseph  Hudson — cr  Om 
the  divil,"  added  old  Stevenson  oonfidsotidf. 

'*  How  could  you  he  sure,  Adam  ?" 

''  Well,  because  of  them  eje8»  Ci^jtaiii— 
you  never  seed  such  eyea  in  a  Christini's 
head." 

"  Did  you  speak  to 'him  ?" 

''  I  couldn't,  he  was  speaking  to  a  lord;  he 
was  dressed  like  a  gentleman  too ;  but  them 
valleys  dresses  just  Uke  their  masters,  yoQ 
can't  tell  one  from  t'other  often  times." 

"  Did  he  see  you  ? 

''  Yes,  he  seed  me,  and  he  knowed  me  too, 
but  he  never  let  on." 

" Did  you  only  see  him  once?" 

"  Well,  I  do  think  I  seed  him  again,  but  I 
couldn't  be  sartain  sure,  for  the  man  1  to(d^ 
for  him  had  spentikles  on ;  and  it's  his  eyes  I 
would  know  Hudson  by." 


« 
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"  What  had  he  on  ?"  asked  Colonel  Heron. 

"  Spentikles,  Captain — glasses — and  they 
NBS  green  ones." 

Oh,  green  spectacles." 
Well,  I  said  spentikles,  Captain." 
Yes,  yes ;  I  am  a  little  deaf  sometimes," 
^d  the  Colonel. 

(What  a  fib.  Colonel.) 

"  Well  now,  Adam,  did  you  never  hear 
that  Nancy  Lomax  had  a  husband  aUve  while 
she  was  living  with  Sir  Edward  ?" 

"  Well,  Captain,  I  have  heerd  it,  but  then 
again  I've  heerd  it  wasn't  so ;  and  then  there 
was  the  lines,  you  see." 

**  Yes,  but  if  she  was  a  married  woman  the 
Hnes  would  go  for  nothing." 

'*  So  they  wouldn't.  Captain.  I  did  hear 
that^the  man  she  was  married  on  had  left  her, 
but  she  says  afterwards  that  they  wasn't 
married,  though  I  mind  when  first  she  came 
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to  Seaton,  she  said  her  hushand  was  infoim 
parts." 

"  Sir  Edward  beKeved  she  was 
said  Colonel  Heron. 

**  I  know  he  did  once,  for  he  said  to  me, 
says  he,  what  a  shame  of  a  man  to  desert 
such  a  wife  as  that.  That  was  befine 
she  got  round  him  —  the  artful  bag- 
gage!" 

"  Did  you  never  hear  the  name  of  the  hus- 
band r 

"  No,  I  never  did  ;  and  yet  I  think  I  once 
heerd  it ;  he  was  a  gentleman  too." 
A  gentleman,  was  he  ?" 
Yes,  he  was  a  sea-captain — so  Fve  heerd 
— and  that  makes  me  think  she  wasn't  mar- 
ried to  hun." 

"  Would  you  know  the  name  if  you  hpaid 
it  again  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  would,  perhaps 


(( 
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I  might — ^perhaps  I  mightn't.  Tm  getting 
ould,  you  see,  Captain." 

"  You  wear  very  well,  Adam,  better  than  I 
do  ;  but  then  I've  been  forty  years  in  India." 

<'In  Ingy,  have  you,  Captain?  then  you 
must  have  seen  Mr.  Edward — ^yoimg  master 
that  ought  to  be— for  he  went  to  Ingy.  God 
Uess  him !" 

"  To  be  sure  Fve  seen  him,  and  know  him 
well,  and  a  fine  young  fellow  he  is  as  ever 
stepped.     Do  you  know  he  is  married  ?" 

"Married,  is  he?  No,  Fve  never  seen 
him,  nor  heard  of  them,  since  after  I  got  this 
place.  Afore  that  he  always  sent  me  my 
wages  r^lar.  He  shook  hands  with  me 
when  he  parted,  and  when  I  said  he  must 
hate  me  and  Hudson,  he  says,  says  he :  *  No,' 
says  he,  *  Adam,  you  only  spoke  the  truth, 
and  you  bore  witness  that  he  was  a  good 
master  to  you/    He  cared  &r  more  about  his 
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father  being  thought  bad  of,  tlisQ  far  kac:^*? 

the  lands.     And  so  Mr.  Edward  is  manie 

and  I  hope  he's  got  a  good  wife." 
"  A  good  wife,  and  a  bonny  one." 
"  And  what  was  her  name.  Captain  ?" 
"  Livingstone — Miss  Livingstone." 
"  Livingstone  1      Well,   if  that  isn't  Ab^ 

name  of  the  gentleman  that  Nance  Lomtx 

lived  with  first." 

"  Good   God  !    how  extraordinary  '.      Are 

jou  sure,  Adam?" 

"  Sure  as  I'm  alive,  it's  the  name  1  heerd. 

It  came  to  me  like  a  flash  o'  lightning — and 

I  know  he  was  Scotch,  too." 

"  Then  they  probably  were  married," 

"  I  can't  say.     She  never  showed  no  lines 

that  I  heerd." 

"  I  know  Sir  Edward  believed  her  to  be 

married ;  for  he  told  me  so,  when  I  cautioned 

him  about  letting  her  take  his  name  ;  but  he 
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tieyer  would  say  anything  more.  How  long 
iid  she  live  with  him  ?" 

"  Not  long — not  a  year,  I  think,  and  then 
he  went  off  and  left  him ;  and  I  never  heerd 
^ord  of  her  again  till  that  day  my  poor  mas- 
gr  killed  his-self/' 

"Are  you  sure?  How — I  mean,  how 
mg  was  it  after  she  left  him  that  Sir  Edward 
larried  Lady  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Oh,  good  three  years.  He  was  very  bad 
f  rhoomatick  fever.  Let  me  see — that  was 
a  '18,  and  then  he  went  abroad  to  travel; 
nd  then  he  met  with  my  Lady  in  forrin 
larts,  and  they  was  married  in  '19,  and 
At.  Edward  was  bom  in  *20." 

"  Well,  Adam,  I  think  I  have  made  out  all 
'.  can  for  the  present.  If  it  comes  to  any- 
hing,  I  will  let  you  know ;  and  if  you  should 
ome  across  the  man  you  take  for  Hudson, 
igain,  you  must  be  sure  to  tell  me.     Til 
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come  back  and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  if  jw 
remember  anything  else,  I  w31  take  it  down. 


t 


"  Livingstone !     Well,  that  is  the  iM* 
extraordinary  coincidence,''  said  the  CdaA 
to   himself.      ''It  couldn't  have  been  her 
unde  Lewis  though,  for  he  was  in  the  army. 
So  was  the   present  Lord,  and   he  has  no 
brothers.     It  must  have   been   one  of  the 
Livingstones  of  Lee.     They  are  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  would  burke  a  mesalliance  if 
they  could,  doubtless.     How  shall  I  get  at 
it?" 

In  his  second  interview  with  Adam  Steven- 
son, he  gathered  nothing  more  except  that 
Hudson  had  the  blacks  of  his  eyes,  "long 
shaped  like  instead  of  round,  you  could  not 
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^y  what  they  was  like,  only  they  wasn't 
^e  a  man's  eyes." 

At  the  first  town  he  passed  through 
Cdond  Heron  bought  a  copy  of  "  Burke's 
Baronetage/'  and  began  to  study  the  Living- 
stone genealogy. 

^'Sir  Hugh,  married  Miss  Dalzell,  (the 
old  lady.) 

**  Colonel  Frands^ — Miss  Gordon. 

**  Colonel.  Lewis — Lady  Sarah  Drummond. 

**  Captain  James,  R.N. — Miss  Hepbium, 
1809. 

"  That  won't  do." 

*' Captain  Robert,  R.N.  —  died  unmar- 
lied. 

*'  That  must  be  the  man ! 

**  Stop,  let  me  see  if  there  are  any  more  of 
them,  for  their  name  is  legion. 

"  Lord  Glenruth. 

'^  Honourable  Lewis. 
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"  Honourable  Basil. 

"  Both    killed  in  action — poor  fellows. 
remember  them. 

"  Here  comes  the  present  peer. 

"  No  brothers  at  all. 

"  It  must  be  Captain  Robert. 

"  Now  I  wonder  if  the  old  lady  wouW  •» 
open  with  me.  It  is  not  possible,  surah,  ih»t 
fiunily  pride  would  tempt  her  to  conceal  sndi 
a  crime  as  this,  when  she  knows  the  circum- 
stances. But  these  old  Scotchwomen  are 
confoundedly  proud.  Wdl,  1  must  try  it  on. 
Now  about  that  Hudson,  it's  very  queer,  but 
that  was  not  the  name  she  gave  me— I 
couldn't  mistake  it.  Hardy,  yes,  that 
was  it." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  trust  that  old  fellow 
who  drew  up  their  marriage  settlements, 
Anstruther  —  I've  got  his  address ;  IH 
go   and    see   him  at    any    rate.      Can  ask 
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bim    to    show    me    the    lions    of   Edin- 
bmgh/' 


Mr.  Anstruther  was  a  shrewed  old  W,S,, 
iut  there  was  honesty  as  well  as  shrewdness 
n  his  sagacious  Scotch  face,  and  he  bore  a 
ligfa  character  in  his  profession  for  both 
qualities.  He  talked  slow  and  in  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  and  had  some  quaint  peculiar 
phrases. 

Having  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would 
ifford  him  to  show  the  beauties  of  Modem 
\.thens  to  his  visiter  (who  had  as  much 
dea  of  studying  the  antiquities  of  Ancient 
Athens),  he  proceeded  to  say. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  Colonel  Heron, 
that  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  communi- 
cating with  you  by  letter  this  morning — 
(believing  you  to  be  at  your  seat  in  West- 
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moreland),  on  the  subject  of  Captain  and  Mn. 
Armytage's  affiEurs.  I  believe  you  hold  i 
power  of  attorney  from  Captain  Armytage.'' 

"  I  do,  Sir,  replied  the  Cdond — any  ooci- 
sion  for  exercising  it  ?" 

"  Well,  Colonel  Heron,  the  time  b  per- 
haps not  yet  Ailly  come,  but  I  apprctod 
that  it  will  become  our  duty »  on  the  part  rf 
Mrs.  Armytage,  to  oppose  the  present  hsA 
Glenruth's  disentail  bill,  now  before  the 
Courts.*' 

"  Was  not   aware  Mrs.  Armytage  could 
oppose." 

"  Sir,  I  have  always  entertained  doubts  on 
that  point.  I  advised  my  respected  client, 
the  late  Lord  Glenruth,  to  make  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  but  he  was  disin- 
clined to  take  any  steps  which  might  be 
dictated  by  self-interest.  He  was  over  fasti- 
dious, he  was  indeed." 
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*'  Seems  to  have  left  none  of  that  to 
his  successor,  unless  the  present  peer  is 
belied/' 

Mr.  Anstruther  smiled,  a  grave  legal  smile. 

**  The  present  Lord  Glenruth  entertains 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  his  &mily." 

^*  Mr.  Anstruther,  can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing of  another  branch  of  the  family — 
Baronets,  I  think  f 

'*  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  of  Lee,  I  ap- 
prehend you  mean ;  the  present  Baronet  is 
a  Captain  in  the  navy." 

'*  So  were  some  of  his  uncles,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  ?" 

"  Two  of  them,  James  and  Robert." 

"  Who  did  they  marry,  do  you  know  ?" 

'^Captain  James  married  Miss  Hepburn, 
of  Hazeldean.  Captain  Robert  died  un- 
married ;  he  was  rather  wild,  I  apprehend." 
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^*  That  is  the  one  I  mean — j(nx  are  sure 
he  was  never  married/' 

*^  Never  to  my  knowledge — there  wbm  a 
story  I  apprehend/' 

"Eh!  what  was  that?" 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  atoiy,  Sir,  I  do  not 
fed  justified  in  relating  it  The  fiunily  ire 
very  sensitive  on  the  subject  to  this  d^"^ 
but — in  short.  Sir,  you  will  excuse  my  goiag 
into  the  particulars/' 

That  must  be  the  one,  thought  the 
Colonel. 

''  Well,  but  what  about  this  entail  busi- 
ness, what  has  come  to  Ught  ?" 

"  Nothing  has  come  to  light  exactly  yet, 
Sir,  but  I  apprehend  there  is  a  good  deal 
kept  in  the  shade ;  I  am  to  have  an  inteniew 
with  Lord  Glenruth's  legal  adviser  on  Tues- 
day next.     Could  you  make   it  convenient 
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o    remain    in  Edinburgh    for    so  long   a 
leriod." 
^Ohy    by  all   means!   let   me  see,   this 

\  Tlinrsday,  I  shall  make  a  tour  to  

[lire,   and    return  on   Monday,   Mr.   Ans- 
-uther/' 


VOL.    III. 


THE    LlVlNGSTOXEi. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Lady  Livingstone  was  sitting  si* 
in  the  drawing-room  at  InvercarroD,  GivrP 
and  Adclu  being  on  a  iTsit  at  the  Dukf 
of  Sheffield's  shooting  quarters,  and  Kaih'^ 
poaming  the  woods — when  a  \nsitor  *^ 
announced. 

"  Colonel  Heron,  my  Lady." 

She  had  met  Colonel  Heron  at  Gracv  - 
marriage,  but  had  no  farther  acquainianc* 
witli  him,  and  scarcely  knew  him  by  sight 
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"  I  wonder,"  thought  her  Ladyship,  "  what 
brings  the  man  here." 

It  would  not  do  to  say  thaty  however, 
so  she  hazarded  a  meteorological  observation 
instead,  to  which  the  Colonel  assented . 

"  I  suppose  he  is  staying  at  some  of  the 
neighbours,"  was  the  next  idea  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  Ladyship,  and  she 
ventured  to  clothe  this  one  in  words. 

"  No,  Madam,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  came 
from  Edmburgh  this  morning." 

"  Preserve  me !"  ejaculated  her  Ladyship 
mentally,  "  has  he  come  to  stay  here  ?" 

"I  have  been  making  a  tour  in  your 
hospitable  country,  Madam,"  continued  the 
Colonel,    meaning    to    be   agreeable,    "and 

having  heard  much  of  the  beauties  of  Inver- 
carron,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  gratifying 

D  2 
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myself  with  &  sight  of  them— «huiniog 
scenery,  Madam." 

"  He  expects  to  be  a&ked,  and  what  am 
I  to  do  with  hira, — George  out  of  the  way. 
Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !"  pursued  lady  laving- 
stone  to  herself,  but  to  her  yisUor  she  said 
■with  grave  courtesj . 

"  Let  me  offer  you  some  luncheon.  Colonel 
Heron." 

"No  thank  you.  Ma'am.  [  oever  fftl 
]uiicheon,  it  ioterftres  nitb  a  man'ii  dinner; 
and  it's  rather  late  now,"  sud  he,  puUing 
out  his  watch. 

"  He  means  to  stay  then  !  late  indeed  I 
^11(1  nothing  but  <x)w's  heel  and  sheep's  head 
<inl(ivd  for  dinner ;  and  no  game  in  the 
liousi'.  to-d;iy — nor  fish,  and  the  beef  new- 
kiiicd,  was  tlirre  ever  anything  so  unlucky." 
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Lady  Livingstone  could  not  suppress  a 
sigh,  as  she  reflected  on  the  unwonted 
poverty  of  her  larder. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  son  George  is  from 
home  for  a  few  days,  or  ebe  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  given  him  much  pleasure 
to  have  shown  you  everything  worth  see* 
ing  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  a  bad  substitute.''  (Surely 
that  will  frighten  him  away,  thought 
she.) 

^  It  is  with  your  Ladyship  alone,  I  wished 
to  beg  an  interview,"  said  the  Colonel,  bowing. 
^*  I  think  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Livingstone  had 
several  brothers,"  continued  he,  plunging  in- 
medius  res. 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  large  family,''  replied 
Lady  Livingstone. 

*' All  in  his  Majesty's  service,  I  believe 
Madam." 
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"  There  were  three  of  them  in  tiie  anny,*' 
said  Lady  Livingstone. 

''  And  two  in  the  navy,  I  think.'' 

''There  was  Admiral  Livingstone,  he 
commanded  on  the  Indian  station.  You 
knew  him  I  dare  say,  as  you  were  long  in 
India,  I  think,  Colonel  Heron  ?*' 

''Forty  years,  Ma'am.  But  theie  was 
another  naval  officer,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
Captain  Robert  Livmgstone." 

The  lady's  countenance  fell. 

"  You  were  not  acquainted  with  him 
surely,  Sir  ?" 

"  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any 
of  the  family,  personally,"  said  Colonel  Heron. 

("  Has  the  man  come  all  the  way  from 
Edinburgh,  to  tell  me  this.'*) 

There  was  a  pause,  for  the  Colonel  was 
considering  how  to  proceed,  and  the  Lady 
was  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 
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**  Are  you  on  a  fishing  excursion,  Sir  ?" 

"No— that  is,  yes  —  I  believe  I  am," 
said  the  Colonel,  smiling  at  the  furtive  jeu 
de  mot 

"  Have  you  had  much  success  ?" 

"  Not  as  yet.  Ma'am." 

'^  You  ought  to  have  good  sport  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  hope  you  will  be  success- 
RiL     Are  you  a  very  keen  fisherman  ?" 

"  Very  much  so  indeed,  Ma'am.  Cap- 
tain Robert  Livingstone  died  many  years 
ago?" 

"Sir?" 

"  Your  late  brother-in-law.  Madam — ^he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  believe,  when  he 
died?" 

("What  an  unfeeling  man!")  "He 
was." 

"  And  unmarried  ?" 

"  He  was  not  married." 
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"  But  he  had  an  attaiihnimt  exam  me, 
Madam — ^there  was  an  entanrifinuat  He 
wished  to  many — in  fiaot»  he  had  fcrmeda-' 

**  Sir !"  intemipted  Lady  Ii?ing8toiie,  « 
the  Colonel  was  atniggling  with  hia  ideas, 
which  seemed  like  raw  recraits,  triio  eodd 
not  he  Iwoc^t  to  farm  aquare  eaafly,  ''Sr! 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  pot  tbese 
questions-;  fimnly  mattefs  cannot  be  intoot* 
ing  to  a  stranger." 

"  Veiy  interesting  to  me»  Ma'am,  I  do 
assure  you." 

"  But  that  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason, 
Sir,  in  my  opinion,  for  discussing  tbem," 
said  her  Ladyship,  with  much  dignity. 

But  the  Colonel  was  not  to  be  abashed 

'*  I  have  a  reason,  Madam,  whidi,  I  tUiik 
you  would  allow  to  be  sufficient" 

*'  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  let  me  hear  it* 
Sirr 
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"  Interests  of  vital  importance  to  some 
^th  whom  you  are  nearly  connected — ^pray 
bear  with  me,  Madam.  You  admit  that,  in 
a  rash  moment— 7'' 

^*  I  admit  nothing,  Sir !  I  beg  that  the 
subject  may  be  dropped/' 

Verily,  the  Colonel  was  a  bold  man. 

**  Madam  !  Madam !  you  fear  the  funily 
being  disgraced,  were  the  truth  known ; 
beliere  me,  the  crime  and  disgrace  is  in  the 
oonoealment,  not  in  the  fieK^.  There  was 
no  crime  in  the  fact.  Surely  a  man  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  himself  as  he  will;  but 
for  his  femily  to  deny  it,  there  is  the 
crime  r 

"  What  shocking  impiety  I''  exclaimed  the 
horrified  Lady  Livingstone,  (to  hersel:^  how«- 
ever). 

<"  Proclaim  it,  Madam — proclaim  itT 
continued  the  Colonel,  "  and  the  world  wil 
honour  instead  of  despise  you.'' 
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("  Is  the  man  mad  ?'") 

"Think,  Madam,  of  the  uDmerited 
obloquy  which  rests  on  the  head  of  an 
innocent  man;  the  disastrous  consequoioes 
to  his  son  !" 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  man  driving  at 
now  ?"  thought  her  Ladyship,  completdy 
at  fault,  and  convinced  the  gentleman  was 
mad. 

"  After  all,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  where 
is  the  great  disgrace,  except  to  fieunily  pride, 
which,  I  must  say.  Madam,  may  be  carried 
to  a  sinful  extent  ?  Many  a  man  has  done 
the  like,  especially  yoimg,  ardent-minded 
men.  I  myself,  Madam,  if  I  had  not  been 
prevented  by  my  friends,  for  which  1  see  no 
cause  to  be  grateful  — " 

"  Good  gracious  !  he  has  escaped  from  an 
asylum  !  it  can't  be  Colonel  Heron !"  and 
Lady  Lhingstone  looked  hopelessly  at  the 
bell-rope. 
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''  Madam  !  Madam  1  be  persuaded  —  be 
xitreatedl  do  justice — tardy  justice — to  the 
ictim  of  your  mistaken  feelings — at  least  to 
lis  memory.  Conceive  what  his  sufferings 
Hust  have  been,  when  they  drove  him  to 
ake  his  own  life ;  think  of  that,  Madam  ! — 
hink  of  that !  and  surely  you  must  repent 
hat  any  consideration  should  have  induced 
ou  to  keep  silent.  I  am  sure,  Madam,  you 
Qust  be  in  ignorance  of  a  great  deal,  or 
rou  would  long  ago  have  thrown  aside  all 
»iicealment." 

"Sir,  will  you  explain  yourself,  if  you 
»n?"  exclaimed  Lady  Livingstone,  bewil- 
dered by  Colonel  Heron's  appeal,  in  which 
he  had  unwittingly  touched  a  chord  that 
stiU  vibrated  painftiQy  through  her  heart, 
while  some  of  his  allusions  were  utterly 
incomprehensible.  "  How  have  these  things 
come  to  yoiu-  knowledge  ?     I  may  have  been 
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to  blame,  indeed,  but  I  erred  in  ignormee,  and 
bitter  has  been  my  regret ;  but  wbat  injuBtiee 
is  done  to  any  one  nawf  what  advantip 
can  any  one  derive  from  the  puUicadoa  of 
my  unfortunate  brother's — fisitai  error  ¥* 

" Error !  why  call  it  error?  was  it  not ai 
solemn,  as  sacred  a  pledge,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  if  the  vows  had  been  exchanged 
before  the  altar,  and  if  she  whom  he  lowd 
had  been  faithful  r 

Lady  Livingstone  rose. 

"  You  are  going  too  for,  Sir !  you  have 
no  right — no  title  thus  to  accuse  me  !  You 
know  but  half  the  truth  ;  if  you  knew 
all—" 

"Ah,  Madam,  that  is  what  I  feel — if  I 
knew  all.  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have 
spoken  warmly,  unwarrantably;  but  if  you 
knew  how  dear  to  me  is  the  memoiy  of 
my   friend ;    and  the   love  I    bear  his  soo, 
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m  whose  fortunes  you  also  must  surely 
take  an  interest;  allied  as  he  is  to  your 
bouse — ^you  would  forgive  me.*' 

Again  was  Lady  Livingstone  lost  in  amaze- 
ment. 

'*  His  son — whose  son  ?  whose  interests 
can  possibly  be  compromised  by  my  silence 
ya  this  subject  ?  what  can  any  one  gain  by 
ttie  knowledge  of  my  poor  brother's — " 

Again  the  word  seemed  to  choke  her. 
Marriage  f^  said  Colonel  Heron. 
Suidde,"  said  Lady  Livingstone,  with  a 
strong  effort,  and  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Suicide ! — ^is  it  possible ! — did  he  commit 
suicide  also  !  Oh,  wretched  woman,  what 
have  you  not  got  to  answer  for  !" 

He  was  apostrophizing  another,  but  Lady 
Livingstone  naturally  imagined  that  he  still 
addressed  her. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  **  this  cannot  be  borne, 
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either  you  or  I  must  leave  the  room," 
she   attempted   to   pass   him,   but    Colond 
Heron  seized  her  hand. 

"  Stay,  Madam,  I  entreat — I  implore— 
answer  me  but  this  question.  What  w» 
it  drove  your  poor  brother  to  his  destructioD? 
was  it  not  her  conduct  ?" 

"  Her  conduct — whose  conduct  ?" 

"  His  wife's  conduct,  for  she  was  his 
wife,  Madam,  as  I  feel  confident  1  shall 
one  day  prove — I  had  it  on  the  word  of 
one  who  was  incapable  of  falsehood,  and 
who  had  seen  the  marriage  certificate." 

"  Sir,  you  are  speaking  riddles  to  me, 
ray  poor  brother  was  never  married.  Indeed 
you  may  believe  me,"  said  she,  seeing 
Colonel  Heron  look  incredulous,  "I  could 
have  no  motive  in  concealing  that— too 
happy  should  1  have  been  to  acknowledge 
it." 
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"  Even  if  it  had  been  to  one  beneath  him 
in  rank?" 

"  To  any  one,  so  she  had  made  him 
happy  ;  but  I  know  too  well  that  he  never 
had  a  wife ;  you  have  been  labouring  under 
some  strange  misconception." 

^*  I  must  indeed,  it  seems,  and  I  humbly 
i^logise  to  you.  Madam ;  but  your  words 
strangely  seemed  to  confirm  my  suspicions. 
I  must  have  appeared  a  brute  to  you,  Madam, 
but  if  you  knew  all — it  is  not  for  myself 
I  am  anxious  to  clear  up  this  mystery. 
Bear  with  me  once  more.  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  \mknown  to  you  or  to  his  family, 
Captain  Livingstone  may  have  been  pri- 
vately married  to  one  his  inferior  in  rank  ?" 

''  Quite  impossible,  you  may  rest  contented 
with  this  assurance.  Colonel  Heron,  for  I 
would  not  give  it  unless  I  knew  it  to 
beyond   a   doubt;    and  now  may  I  ask  for 
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an  ezplanatioD?  You  said  the  intensta 
some  one  connected  with  this  femily  wevn 
involved  in  this  mystery,  to  whom  did  ycyu 
allude  ?" 

"  Madam,  I  owe  you  an  explanation,  ad 
will  give  it,  feeling  sure  I  may  rely  on  your 
secresy  and  discretion." 

Colonel  Heron  then  entered  into  a  detail 
of  all  that  had  passed  at  Seaton  Annytagc 
his  grounds  of  suspicion,  his  hopes,  and 
disappointment. 

"  Is  there  another  family  of  your  name, 
Madam,  or  any  similar  in  sound  ?" 

"  None  in  our  rank  of  life,  excepting 
tlie  present  Lord  Glenruth,  whose  brother, 
by-the-bye,  was  in  the  navy." 

"  His  brother  !  there  is  no  mention  b  the 
peenige  of  any  brother." 

"  He  had  a  brother  though — an  elder 
brothcr^ — who  died  before  liis  father." 
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"  An  dder  brother  !  I  see  it.  A  thousand 
•hmiifft.  Madam,  a  thousand  thanks— -vou 
une  quite  certain  there  was  an  elder 
jrother?" 

"  Perfectly  certain.  Colonel  Heron,  but  I 
lever  beard  that  he  was  married,  he  died  at 
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*^  You  will  allow  me  take  leave  of  you  now, 
Ma'am.  I  trust  I  am  forgiven.  I  b^  again 
to  apologise  most  humbly." 

"  Pray  do  not  say  more,  Sir.  I  am 
satisfied  you  were  not  aware  how  painful  tht; 
subject  was  to  me.  Will  you  not  stay  and 
take  a  day's  fishing  in  our  river  ?  I  think  you 
would  be  rewarded." 

"Thank  you.  Madam.  My  fishing  in 
this  part  of  the  country  has  not  been  so 
successful  as  to  encourage  me  to  linger  here. 
I  shall  try  some  of  .the  streams  in  the  South. 
I  wish  your  Ladyship  good  morning." 
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Lady  Livingstone  fell  into  a  deep  reverie, 
from  which  she  was  aroused  by  hearing 
herself  sigh  heavily. 

"  Poor  man !  I  really  thought  he  was 
mad ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  quite 
right  in  the  head.  What  did  he  mean  about 
the  fishing?  he  told  me  he  came  straight 
fit)m  Edinburgh.  It's  a  strange  stoiy. 
Can  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  I  won- 
der?" 


When  Kathie  came  in  from  her  walk 
she  found  her  mother  sitting  where  she  left 
her,  knitting  assiduously ;  she  made  no 
mention  of  her  strange  visiter. 


Lady  Livingstone  knew   how   to   keep  a 
secret. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


On  the  appointed  day  Colonel  Heron  was 
again  at  Mr.  Anstruther's. 

Lord  Glennithy  who  always  attended  to 
his  own  aiSairs,  accompanied  his  man  of 
business,  to  look  after  him,  I  suppose,  for 
Mr.  Davidson  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  slippery. 

It  was  astonishing  how  clever  he  was  at 
discovering   mistakes  when   too  late  to  re- 
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medy  them,  and  how  closely  he  could  keep 
a  secret,  till,  like  old  wine,  it  had  come  to 
such  perfection  that  he  might  put  his  own 
price  upon  it. 

But  there  was  no  fear  of  his  placing  fidse 
with  Lord  Glenruth ;  their  interests  wwe 
pretty  closely  bound  up,  and  besides  there 
was  a  third  party,  who  kept  a  keen  eye  and 
tight  hand  on  the  old  pettifogger. 

Mr.  Anstruther  introduced  Colonel  Heron 
;is  the  friend  of  Captahi  Arrnytage,  ^^'ith 
whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  confer  on  a 
matter  so  nearly  toucliing  Mrs.  Arniytage's 
inttTCSts. 

The  Colonel's  hawk  eye  was  on  Lord 
Glenruth,  as  Mr.  Anstruther  said  tliis,  and 
he  thought  he  detected  a  tremor. 

**  Wo  are  ready  now  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, mv  Lord." 
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"  Proceed  then,  Mr.  Anstruther ;  but  I 
must  say  that  the  opposition  you  threaten 
is  frivolous  and  vexatious.  What  interest 
can  Mrs.  Armytage  have  in  the  GUenruth 
entail  r 

"  That  is  a  point  which  may  be  argued, 
I  apprehend,  my  Lord.  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  request  a  sight  of  all  the  Glen- 
ruth  title-deeds,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
Mrs.  Armytage's  interest  in  these  estates 
has  ceased  so  completely  as  your  Lordship 
supposes." 

**'  Why,  you  must  have  gone  throiigh 
them  often  enough  before ;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  will  bear  a  different  construction 
now." 

^That  again  is  a  point  whicn  may  be 
argued,  my  Lord;  and  first  with  regard  to 
my  having  gone  through  the  title-deeds 
before,  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  late  Lord 
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Gk-nruth  woxild  never  sufiFer  me  to  wla 
so  searching  an  examination  of  sundrj 
repositories  at  Glenrutb,  as  my  own  inclina- 
tion prompted,  always  maintaining  tbit 
every  document  of  importance  would  be 
found  in  tlie  charter-chest.  Now,  I  haw 
always  been  disposed  to  suspect  that  tbw 
was  a  deed  of  entail  executed  by  Baron 
Anthony,  prior  to  that  which  now  ensls, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  charter- 
chest.  It  would  be  highly  satisfactcrv  to 
ascertain,  whether  this  annuls  or  confirras 
the  present  disposition  of  the  estates.  Your 
Lordship  will  perceive,  that  such  a  case  as ! 
have  supposed  might  entirely  alter  Mrs 
Armytage's  position." 

"  It  appears  very  strange  to  me,"  ssii 
Lord  Glcnruth,  "  that  if  there  could  be  any 
question  of  Mrs.  Armytage  having  a  claim, 
or  the  shadow  of  a   clmm,    the   late  Lord 
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Glenruth  should  not  have  taken  advantage 
of  it ;  the  idea  is  absurd,  Mr.  Anstruther — 
inoredible  1" 

''Doubtless,  my  Lord,  it  must  appear 
absurd  and  incredible  to  your  Lordship. 
But  the  late  Lord  Glenruth  had  very  sin- 
gular ideas  on  the  subject  of  property ;  and 
having  succeeded  to  his  estates  under  an 
entail,  he  refused  to  take  advantage  of  a 
flaw  therein  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  drawn  up  by  his  desire, 
to  replace  that  which  was  pronounced  in- 
valid ;  and  it  is  under  his  entail  that  your 
Lordship  succeeds.  I  may  likewise  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  his  own  daughter  was  the 
only  sufferer  by  the  limitations  of  the  deed, 
the  late  Lord  Glenruth  having  inherited 
by  unbroken  male  descent  from  Baron 
Alexander;  and  should  your  Lordship  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  your  present  purpose 
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of  breaking  the  entaS,  Mn.  Annjtip 
tbrfeits  the  oonting«nt  advantage  she  it 
present  holds,  that  of  inheriting  after  yoor 
Lordship's  heirs  tnak." 

"  You  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Anstradier,  tint 
I  took  that  into  oonsideratioQ  when  I  nnds 
the  liberal  allowance  to  Mrs  Annytage  winch 
is  secured  by  her  marriage  settlements,  sod 
for  which  I  have  h^  grateful  acknowledgmeiii 
1  should  hardly  suppose  these  proceedings  on 
your  part  would  meet  with  her  approval.  So 
remote  a  contingency  is  a  poor  equivalent  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Mrs.  Armytage  1  am  sure  was  very  sen- 
sible of  your  Lordship's  liberality.  It  is  a 
point,  however,  which  may  be  argued  whether 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  although  it  may  be 
an  equi\^ent  for  a  contingent  inheritance,  can 
be  esteemed  an  equivalent  for  the  possession 
of  the  estates  on  which  the  sum  is  charged." 
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"  The  possession  of  the  estates  !  Mr.  An- 
strutber,  what  on  earth  can  you  be  thinking 
of?     I  am  in  possession  of  the  estates." 

"  And  possession,  my  Lord,  as  we  all  know, 
is  nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  there  is  a  tenth 
point,  which  remains  to  be  argued,  but  which 
I  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  until 
Mr.  Davidson  has  favoured  me  with  a  sight 
of  Baron  Anthony's  deed  of  entail — ^the  miss- 
ing document  which  it  appears  he  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  lay  hands  on." 

LfOrd  Glenruth  and  his  doer  exchanged 
glances,  and  were  silent  for  a  minute.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I — ^I  am  endeavoiuing  to  call  to  mind 
all  the  papers  we  went  through  at  Glenruth, 
and  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  deed  as 
Mr.  Anstruther  alludes  to." 

'^Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  "this 
might  assist  your  memory,  Mr.  Davidson," 
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and  he  handed  hira  a  slip  of  paper  on  whirt* 
were  some  memoranda  in  pencil.      "  1  foim**    | 
it  among  the  papers  I  received  from  you,  Si:  > 
and  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  name  of  B««aii| 
Anthony."  ^ 

"  1  remember  perfisctly  finding  that  docu- 
ment," interposed  Mr.  Hardmao,  who  hsl 
joined  the  conference  shortly  aftur  its  com- 
mencement, and  now  came  forward  to  the  ■ 
relief  of  his  patron  and  coadjutor;  not  before 
they  needed  his  assistance  as  it  would  seem. 
"  I  remember  it  perfectly,  It  was  before  )00 
came  out  to  the  Castle,  Mr,  Davidson.  I 
found  it  myself  one  day  when  his  Lordship 
was  clearing  out  an  old  escritoire.  He  gave 
me  a  quantity  of  useless  paper  to  bum,  acfi  1 
found  that  parchment  among  them,  and  ^ 
served  it  thinking  it  might  be  of  value,  but 
to  the  best  of  ray  recollection  it  was  a  mere 
draft,  without  signature ;  that  memorandum 
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vi'as  made  by  me,"  said  he,  taking  it  from 
^dr.  Davidson,  and  glancing  hastily  over  it. 
•*Your  Lordship  had  better  send  to  Mr. 
Kitchie,  and  desire  him  to  forward  it  to  Mr. 
Anstruther ;  he  will  find  it  in  the  charter- 
chest— or  stay,  I  think  it  is  in  a  drawer  in 
your  Lordship's  writing-table  at  Cardenholm, 
for  we  had  all  the  Glenruth  papers  there. 
As  you  are  going  out  to-morrow  you  will, 
perhaps,  send  it  yourself.  It  will  be  a  satis- 
fiM^on  both  to  your  Lordship  and  Mr.  An- 
struther to  examine  it ;  but  my  own  impression 
is  that  it  is  of  no  value." 

Mr.  Anstruther,  sagacious  as  he  was,  was 
no  match  for  Mr.  Hardman.  The  readiness 
with  which  that  gentleman  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  the  missing  deed,  and  accounted 
for  its  non-appearance,  convinced  the  worthy 
W.  S.  that  his  sanguine  hopes  had  misled 
him — and  that  the  document  in  question  was 
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really   of  no  value,    and  these  hopes  «i^* 
lielnw  zero  when    Lord  Glcnruth  addresC*  I 
him  in  calm  and  dignitied  tones. 

"  If  Mr.  Anstruther  will  do  me  the  honoa'" 
to  visit  Glearuth  he  shall  have  full  Ubertj  ic 
search  every  repository  of  papers  the  hous«" 
contains ;  and  I  hope  he  will  then  Ik  wth 
vinccd  that  I  have  no  wish  or  intention  U 
conceal  anything.  I  wHl,  immediat^y  on  m> 
return  home,  forward  the  parchment  you 
mention,  Mr.  Hardman,  wliich  had  enlirelv 
escaped  my  recollection.  I  remember  m,™ 
your  calling  my  attention  to  it,  hut  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  looked  at  it  myself," 

"  I  suppose  then  there  is  nothing  farthi^r  to 
be  done  to-day."  said  Mr.  Davidson,  i^ho 
appeared  to  he  suffering  from  mal-nisf. 

"  I  beheve  not,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther.  '"  1 
hope,  my  Lord,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Lord  Glenruth,  "  that  you  will  believe  1  would 
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be  far  from  offering  any  frivolous  or  vexatious 
opposition  to  your  wishes,  but  that  I  am 
actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  Mr.  Anstruther— of  course, 
ycm  are  quite  justified ;  but  I  conclude  that  if 
joa  find  Baron  Anthony's  deed  to  be,  as  my 
jfriend  Mr.  Hardman  believes  it,  incomplete, 
you  will  withdraw  your  opposition." 

"  Certainly,  my  Lord." 


"  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  green  specta- 
des?"  asked  Colonel  Heron  of  Mr.  Anstru- 
tfier,  when  the  trio  had  quitted  the  room. 
"  He  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  with 
bis  Lordship." 

"  That  gentleman^  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther, with  some  emphasis,  "  is  Jasper  Hard- 
man,  Esquire,  the  confidential  adviser  of  my 
LcMTd  Glenruth." 
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"  What  !"  cried  Colonel  Heron,  startin; 
up.  "Jasper  Hardmao !  By  Jove!  itut 
was  what  she  tried  to  say.  Who,  or  what  is 
he,  Mr.  Anstruther?" 

"  The  first,  I  apprehend,  Sir,  is  a  qufstiun 
which  no  one  can  answer  but  Mr.  Hardoiaii 
himself — as  to  what  he  is,  as  black  a  villain,  i 
do  believe,  as  goes  unhung  ;"  tliis  was  suid  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  Anil  what  is  the  tie  bctweeo  him  and  the 
Lord?"  asked  Colonel  Heron. 

■'  Well,  that's  wliat  nobody  rightly  know; 
— but  it  is  not  love,  I  apprehend.  He  has  a 
hank  over  liini,  but  wliat  it  is  I  have  no  idea. 
Some  old  story — for  he  was  a  right-hand  man 
at  Cardeiiholni  for  some  years  before  ti> 
LorJship  came  to  the  title." 

Colonel  Heron  fell  a  musing,  and  Mr- 
Anstruther  continued : 

"  I  am  disposed  to  apprehend  that  1  have 
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been  over  confident.  I  did  think  there  must 
be  something  they  were  afraid  of  in  that  old 
entail  deed  from  its  being  kept  back,  but  now 
they  seem  quite  willing  to  show  it.  I  am 
afraid,  Sir,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make 
out  a  case  for  Mrs.  Armytage." 

•*Eh?  what?  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir, 
what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  was  observing,  Sir,  that  I  am  afraid 
Lord  Glenruth  has  the  law  on  his  side,  and 
will  be  able  to  carry  through  the  disentail, 
which  I  would  fain  have  prevented  if  we 
could." 

*•  What  is  his  object  in  disentailing — does 
he  want  to  sell  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  I  should  imagine ;  but  you 
see.  Sir,  that  under  the  present  state,  Mrs. 
Armytage  would  inherit  after  his  heirs  male 
in  preference  to  his  heirs  whatsoever,  and  his 
Lordship  wishes  to  secure  the  succession  to 
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his  daughters ;  that  at  least  is  what  I  am 
disposed  to  apprehend.  It  would  be  )t  coiiou 
thing  now,  if  this  had  been  the  means  of 
losing  him  the  property  altogether ;  but  I 
have  known  very  curious  things  oome 
about." 


In  the  course  of  post,  the  missing  deed 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  according 
to  promise.  With  an  eagerness  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  usual  deliberate  manner, 
he  opened  the  envelope,  and  commenced  a 
perusal  of  the  ancient  document.  Tlien' 
it  was,  a  musty  old  parchment,  which  had 
apparently  slumbered  so  long,  that  it  was 
with  reluctance  the  stiffened  folds  unbent  to 
disclose  its  contents. 

It  wns  as  Mr.  Anstruther  had  hoped.  The 
deed  was  made  by  Baron  Anthony,  who  was 
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the  father  of  one  sickly  son  and  one  ieir 
daughter,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  to 
whom  he  destined  his  broad  lands,  on  her 
marriage'  with  his  nephew,  and  presumptive 
heir,  thus  setting  aside  his  son,  or,  at  least 
giving  him  only  a  life  interest  in  the  estates. 

But  the  deformed  Master  of  Glenruth 
wooed  and  won  a  bride,  and  had  many  sons 
bom  to  him,  while  the  beautiful  Margaret 
had  one  daughter,  who,  in  course  of  years 
became  the  wife  of  her  cousin.  And  thus 
any  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  were 
let  at  rest,  and  Baron  Anthony's  entail  was 
forgotten,  but  it  was  said  that  his  son 
neither  forgot  nor  forgave  it,  and  that  when 
it  became  his  turn  to  determine  the  fortunes 
of  his  posterity,  he  jealously  excluded 
females  from  the  succession,  until  all  the 
heirs  male  were  exhausted. 

As  Mr.   Anstruther  had  observed,  Grace 
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was  the  first  to  suffer  by  this  liinit^ttioD ;  bitfl 
she    would   have   taken    precedcna'  of  1 
present  lieir's  daughters,  as  the  des 
of  the  elder  line. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  her  righl 
to  succeed  under  Baron  Anthony's  entail 
which  would  have  invalidated  his  successore ; 
but  he  had  forgotten  an  essential  certmom 
— there  was  no  signature  attached  to  it. 

So  Mr.  Anstrutiier's  hopes  wort-  scattenti 
to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Anstruther's  business-room  had  » 
recessed  window,  in  which  Colonel  Heron  was 
sitting  when  Mr.  Hardiiian  called  bv  Lord 
Glenruth's  desire,  as  he  informed  Mr. 
Anstruther,  to  know  if  Mr.  A.  was  satislii-d 
as  to  the  futility  of  resting  any  claim  upon 
the  document  which  had  been  submitted  to 
bim,  and  to  request  it  might  be  returned. 

T"o     comply     with     this     request,    Mr 
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Anstruther  rose,  and  went  to  a  closet  where 
he  kept  papers  of  importance ;  and  while  his 
back  was  turned,  Mr.  Hardman  took  off  the 
green  goggles  which  he  habitually  wore, 
wiped,  and  replaced  them.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  few  seconds,  but  in  that  space  Colonel 
Heron,  who  was  watchmg  him  curiously, 
had  time  to  remark  the  particularity  of  his 
eyes,  the  pupils  of  which,  instead  of  being 
round,  were  oblong,  giving  to  those  light 
blue  orbs  a  most  inhuman  expression. 

Old  Adam*s  description  immediately  re- 
curred to  Colonel  Heron. 

He  did  not  stir  or  speak,  and  Mr.  Hard- 
man  left  the  room  unconscious  of  his 
scrutiny;  but  the  moment  he  was  gone, 
Colonel  Heron  started  up,  and  paced  the 
room  rapidly  for  some  minutes,  then  sitting 
down  close  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  he  said  : 

**  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion 
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of  that  geotlemao,  Mr.  Anstmths,  do  ]M 
know  Dothing  more  of  hiia  than  you  hate 
told  rae  ?  I  have  wrigbly  reasons  for 
askiug." 

"  If  you  mean  as  to  his  origin,  Sir,  1 
know  nothing  ;  but  I  believe  him  to  be  oac 
who  fears  neither  God  or  mao,  and  luvs 
nothing  but  himself." 

"  What  is  his  profession  f" 

"  He  has  none  ostensibly — but  he  stem' 
to  have  a  knowled<;;e  both  of  law  and  physic 
I  can't  say  mueb  as  to  his  divinity." 

Colonel  HiTon  considered  a  while,  and 
then  determined  to  take  Mr.  Anstrutlier  fni" 
his  confident.  As  he  detailed  liis  suspicion* 
and  the  gi'ounds  on  which  tliev  rested,  Mr 
Anstruther  became  deeply  interested. 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  said  he  repeatedly,  and  ffhen 
the  Colonel  iiad  finislied  his  reeit;il.  he  gi^i 
up  and  |jaced  tli..'  room  (the  peripatclics  werf 
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your  trae  philosophers)  sat  down  again,  and 
said: 

*•  Sir,  if  you  will  trust  me,  111  do  what 
man  can  do  to  get  at  the  truth.  I  remember 
the  case  well — I  remember  of  being  struck 
with  the  different  way  the  two  s^rants  gave 
their  evidence,  and  thinkiDg  the  valet  must  be 
either  a  knave  or  a  fool;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  evidence.  Sir,  very  difficult  I 
apprehend,  and  we  must  be  cautious,  very 
cautious." 

"  You  suspect,"  said  Colonel  Heron. 

"  We  had  best  not  say  anything  about  our 
suspicions  just  yet,  Sir ;  keep  a  calm  sough, 
Sir,  keep  a  calm  sough." 

Mr.  Anstruther  evidently  thought  the 
Colonel  stood  in  need  of  quieting,  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  betrayed  symptoms  of  strong 
excitement. 

"  By  Jove,  Sir,  we'll  succeed  !  youTl  see  we 
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w-ill :  the  truth  wiB  come  out,  it  alwajs  do« 
— well  unearth  it  yet" 

"  Ay,  Sir,  when  once  ye  can  get  hold  of 
it  hy  the  tail,  but  it's  hard  to  grip  whilfs." 

"  I  am  detemuDcd  to  get  hold  of  it,"  sui 
the  inrfomitable  Colonel — "  it  has  been  the 
object  of  my  life  for  years,  and  shaD  br 
while  I  draw  breath.     /  will  succeed." 

And  so  he  did,  but  not,  alas !  befoK  it 
had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


''Men  shall  praise  thee  when  thoa  doest  well  to 
thyself." — P8ALM8. 

"  O  Death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee 
to  a  man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  unto 
the  man  that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that 
hath   prosperity  in  all  things." — ecclbsiabtictjs. 

So  Lord  Glenruth  carried  his  disentail  bill 
through  the  Courts,  and  settled  his  property 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Certainly  he  was  one  of  fortune's  favourites, 
as  we  say.     Success  crowned  every  under- 
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taking  io  which  he  engaged— wealth  poffl«fl 
ID    upon    him  by  unf<)reseeQ    coiitingencies.    I 
Sickness  left  him   unvisitcd.     Death  passrd 
by  his  dwelling. 

He  was  the  Lord-Ljeutcnnnt  of  die 
county,  and  Ruling  Elder  of  the  Presbjten; 
for  his  wealth  and  poUtical  influence  made 
him  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  character  for 
religion  and  morality  stood  high  m  fl»  ' 
General  Asssembly,  In  fact,  he  was  much 
respected  by  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
and  some  of  those  who  did,  or  thou2;ht  they 
did,  were  half  inclined  to  doubt  their  owii 
judgment  when  they  saw  him  tried 

•'  By  the  Irue  touchstooe  of  desert — iuccess." 

And  all  allowed  him  to  be  a  useful  member 
of  society ;  diligent  in  transacting  county 
business  ;  active  in  originating  improvements; 
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Stem    in   punishing   crime    and   repressing 
pauperism. 

His  tenants  paid  their  rents  punctually, 
(}f  they  did  not  they  ceased  to  be  his  tenants) 
his  short-horns  and  South-downs  carried  off 
prizes;  his  gardeners  wore  gold  medals. 
Coal-pits  were  found  on  Cardenholm,  and 
lead-mines  at  Glenruth ;  and  railway  com- 
panies  lavished  thousands'  on  his  least  valu- 
able land. 

He  had  a  stately  presence,  and  a  manner 
Ae  most  urbane,  never  seeming  to  regard  in 
himself  that  rank  which  he  valued  so  highly 
in  others.  His  countenance  habitually  wore 
an  expresfton  of  benevolence,  which  might 
be  attributed  partly  to  his  bald  head,  and 
partly  to  his  excellent  health ;  also  he  was 
a  good-tempered  man,  when  nothing  crossed 
him,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  anything 
did  oross  him. 


1 
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Ooe  wouU  ttkink,  that  having  earned  hs 
point  with  n-gord  to  the  GletiniUi  I'DtuL  wA 
thus  secured  not  only  himM^  but  im 
cfaildivn  in  uodtsturbed  possesuon,  he  would 
ban  bew  coateot.  Surely  He  had  ootlung 
man  to  wish  or  scheme  for.  Perhaps,  bcm- 
ever.  it  was  this  very  faxi  of  having  nothiup 
more  to  schema  fin-,  that  made  him  sooo 
after  his  return  fitim  Edinburgh  grow  na- 
li-ss  mid  ill  at  east',  which  in  time  attract^ 
the  obst'iration  of  those  about  him ;  bul 
when  B:i::il  inquired  affectionately  aller  to 
health,  he  repelled  the  idea  of  illness,  and  to]i 
him  to  put  such  f.uicies  out  of  his  hfai 
This  again  was  unlike  Lord  Glcnruth,  «ho 
knowing  little  of  illness  experiment-illi- 
^\-a5  apt  to  be  ei\sUy  alarmed  about  his 
health,  took  to  his  bed  and  sent  for  thf 
doctor  on  slight  occasions,  and  seemed  W 
derive  comfort  in  hearing  from  professions! 
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lips — ^that  his  excellent  coDstitution  was 
^inimpaired,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  rival 
that  ancient  Baron  of  his  race,  who  had 
seen  seven  Kings. 

Now,  however,  he  would  not  allow  that 
anything  ailed  him,  but  Basil  saw  that  he 
was  growing  daily  more  and  more  nervous 
and  irritable,  and  that  unlike  his  wont  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  society, 
even  from  that  of  his  friend  and  counsellor, 
Mr.  Hardman,  whose  visits  were  always 
followed  by  increased  depression  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Glenruth.  Basil  therefore  deter- 
mined to  can  in  the  family  doctor,  whose 
astonishment  was  great  to  find  that  this 
time  his  noble  patient  was  really  ill,  and 
astonishment  was  changed  for  consternation, 
when  on  consulting  a  physician  from  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  discovered  that  a  deadly 
disease  was  preying  upon  him,  from  which 
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ene  s 

Gerere  openitioD   was    not  likdy  to     1 

save  bhn. 

His 

agitation    on    being  informed  oflm     1 

danger 

was  terrible,  and  increased  the  pail 

in  the  idea  c.f  whicb  H  hrak  risn. 

He  refused  to  bdkvc  the  fatal  truth,  ind 

caught 

at   the    idea   of  an   operation,  as  ■ 

drowniog  man  wiD    grasp    tbe  floating  fOr    \ 

weed. 

■ 

But   the  eminent   surgeon,  who  was  sfnl 
for,   refused   to   attempt  what   he   saw  to  be 


Lord  GlemTith's  entreaties  were  hearl- 
rending. 

"  i  beseech — I  insist  on  the  operation.  1 
can  endure  any  p^n,  any  agony — but  dfalh- 
Doctor,  save  me ! — save  my  life.  Namf 
any  sum — any  recompense." 

"  I  should  need  no  such  inducement,  my 
Lord,  could  I  see  a  chance  of  success ;  but 
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would  probably   die   under   the   opera- 


if 


Oh  God !  Oh  God !"  groaned  the  sufferer, 
how  long/'  asked  he,  in  a  tremUJng 
how  long  have  I  to—" 
He  stopped,  unable  to  frame  the  dreaded 
^liHestion. 

"If  your  Lordship   can   but  keep    your 

^ind   easy/'    interposed    Dr.   Didcson,    "it 

^ould    be  greatly   in    your  favour.       This 

agitation  only  aggravates  the  disease;  is  it 

not  so,  Dr. ?" 

"  If  Lord  Glenruth  has  any  affairs  to 
settle,"  observed  the  consulting  physician, 
"I  would  earnestly  recommend  their  being 
attended  to  at  once.  These  cases  often 
terminate  very  suddenly;  and  to  be  candid 
with  you,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  his  Lordship 
has  many  days  to  Uve.  I  think  he  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  this." 
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"Certainly,  Sir— -certainly.  Perhaps  joa 
will  state  your  opinion  to  Mr.  liyiDgsbne; 
and  we  will  get  him  to  speak  to  his  Lord- 
ship." 

Poor  Basil  I  what  a  task  (or  him!  Bol 
he  did  not  blench.  Gently  and  tenderiyhe 
commmiicated  to  his  fisidier  the  sentenoe  of 
the  physicians ;  and  it  was  on  the  evemog 
of  that  day  he  sat  vainly  endeavouring  to 
soothe  the  sufferer,  whose  bodily  pains, 
severe  as  they  were,  appeared  to  be  out- 
done by  some  burthen  pressing  on  the 
tortured  spirit. 

A  stormy  night  it  was  in  mid-winter— 
such  a  night  as  evil  spirits  might  revel  in^ 
the  wind  howling  like  a  fiend  disappointed 
of  its  prey,  as  gust  after  gust  sent  the  icy 
rain  with  angry  clamour  against  the  window- 
frame. 

It  was  a  large,    lofty    room,   luxuriously, 
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nay,  magnificently  furnished.     The  crimson 

ciamask  cwtains  fell  in   rich  folds   aromid 

the  bed|  and  from  the  gilded  cornice  of  the 

ivindows,    and  the  mirrored   wall    reflected 

the  light  of  a  large  lamp,  whose  soft  ^nd 

brilliant    radiance    illmninated    the  farthest 

comers   of  the   apartment,  while   a  pile  of 

logs   blazed  and  crackled  in   the   chimney. 

It  had  not  the  dim,  micertain  light  which 

generally  marks  the  sick-chamber ;  but  Lord 

Glenruth  could  not  bear  darkness. 

And  there  he  lay — a  trembling,  dying 
man. 

The  storm  which  raged  without  was  but 
an  emblem  of  the  tempest  which  racked 
his  mind,  and  from  which  his  luxurious  home 
could  afford  him  no  defence.  Nay,  did  not 
all  this  evidence  of  wealth — the  mammon 
of  muighteousness  he  so  long  had  worshipped 
— did  it  not  help  to  weigh  his  soul  down 
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to    the    depths    in  this    hour   of  ictribh 
tion? 

"Diel  die!  it  is  impossible.  IcsBDot^ 
I  will  not  die,"  cried  the  wretched  ims  in 
his  impotent  agony.  "Basil,  they  did  vt 
bid  you  tell  me  I  must  die.  I  tdlyoil 
cannot ;  I  am  not  prepared  for  death." 

Basil  b^ged  he  would  let  the  dagynMii 
be  sent  for.  At  first  Lord  Glenruth  cangfat 
at  the  suggestion,  but  the  next  moment  be 
retracted. 

"  No — no — I  cannot  see  him ;  he  would 
urge  me  to  — .  What  was  that  Hard- 
man  said — no  repentance  without  con- 
fession; but  it  was  he  who  tempted  me, 
and  led  me  on.  Surely,  it  will  not  be  laid 
to  my  charge." 

He   appeared   to   be  talking  as    to    him- 


self. 


"My    dear   father,  if  there    is   anything 
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ya  your  mind,  surely  it  would  be  a  relief 
i;o  imburthen  it ;  you  would  feel  calmer  and 
happier ;  indeed  you  would." 

"Who  told  you  I  had  anything  on  my 
naind  ?  What  are  you  speaking  of  ? " 
said  Lord  Glenruth,  roused  by  his  son's 
voice. 

"  You  spoke  of  something  Mr.  Hardman 
had  led  you  to  do,  which  you  seem  to  re- 
gret. If  it  is  anything  I  can  repair,  you 
know  how  readily  I  will  obey  your  wishes 
on  the  subject." 

"Would  you,  Basil?  Ah!  you  little 
know — Is  Hardman  here  ?" 

"  No.     Do  you  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no — ^keep  him  out — keep 
him  out.     Do  not  let  him  know  of  this." 

"  He  shall  not,  my  dear  father ;  you  may 
rdy  on  me.  You  are  in  great  pain,  I  fear ; 
will  you  take  your  opiate  ?" 

VOL.  in.  G 
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''  No !  no ;  not  that — not  that ;  it  makes 
me  wander.  I  would  rathar  bear  the 
pain. 

"O  God!  O  God!  have  mercy  on  me, 
spare  me  a  little  while,  give  me  time  to 
repent  —  to  prepare.  Basil !  pray  fv 
me ;  ask  for  a  little  time — this  is  so 
sudden.^ 

Basil  kndt  and  prayed — mcnie  eamesthr 
for  grace  than  for  time ;  he  saw  the 
hand  of  death  was  even  then  laid  on  his 
father. 

The  deep  affection  that  breathed  through 
his  supplications  touched  the  selfish  heart, 
which  had  so  coldly  repulsed  his  love. 

**  Basil  1"  said  his  father,  in  broken  tones, 
"  Basil,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  been  unjust  to 
you ;  I  confess  that,  but  you  will  forgive 
me  ;  you  have  forgiven  me.  You  will  not 
curse  me  when  I  am  gone,  even  if — '' 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  father  !*'  cried  Basil,  "  do 
u>t  speak  so  to  me ;  but  if  there  is  anything 
sbe  on  your  mind,  will  you  not  tell  me  ?" 

"Not  to-night,  not  to-night,  I  shall  be 
(tronger  to-morrow,  if  I  could  only  sleep ; 
res,  you  may  give  me  the  draught  now, 
f  you  will  {MTomise  not  to  let  any  one  come 
lear  me.     Stay  in  the  room  yoursdf." 

Basil  promised,  and  presently  after  taking 
the  opiate,  Lord  Glenruth  fell  into  a  dis- 
Imbed  slumber,  which,  though  it  might  for 
iwhile  suspend  his  bodily  sufferings,  brought 
no  respite  to  his  mind.  Cries  for  mercy, 
mingled  with  excuses,  and  accusations 
E^inst  some  one  who  had  been  his  tempter, 
3ontinuaQy  burst  from  his  lips ;  and  at  last 
Basil  was  starred  by  hearing  the  name  of 
Bdward  Armytage,  coupled  with  vehement 
pirotestations   of  having  no   wish   to   injure 

V 

him. 

6  2 
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"  I  refused,  I  refused,  bat  I  was  &sn 
into  it  It  was  for  the  sake  of  my  childnn- 
How  could  I  know  what  would  follow  ?  But 
his  blood  is  not  on  my  head,  he  did  it 
himself." 

A  horrible  dread  came  over  Basil's  mmi, 
he  feared  he  knew  not  what,  he  was  lost  in 
terrible  bewildermeat. 

He  tried  to  awake  the  sleeper,  but  oiuW 
not  succeed . 

"  And  tliat  paper,"  continued  the  sick 
man.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  it  would 
never  have  seen  the  light.  Why  did  nul 
the  late  Lord  take  better  care,  hf  m«hl 
ha\c  taken  advantage  of  it ;  I  only  sup- 
prosed  it.  They  wanted  me  to  destroy  it- 
If  1  had  only  burnt  those  papers  without 
examining  them  !" 

A  heavy  sigh,  and  then  lie  inuttered. 
"  But  I  made  it  up  to  both  of  them,  anrf 
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I  Will  do  what  I  can   to  get  him  a  good 

appomtment   in   India.      Lord   won't 

refuse  me  a  trifle.      He  may  make  a  fortune 
yet,  and  buy  back  Seaton  Armytage." 

He  lay  quieter  for  awhile,  but  presently 
started  up  with  a  dreadful  shriek. 

"  O  !  save  me,  save  me,  and  I  will  give 
all  back,  I  will  give  up  everything,  only 
let  me  live !" 

"  My  father  !  my  dear  father !  what  is  this  ? 
What  had  you  to  do  with  Sir  Edward 
Armytage's  death  ?"  cried  Basil,  unable  longer 
to  contain  himself 

"  Who  spoke  to  me  ?  Is  that  you,  Basil  ? 
What  do  you  mean.  Sir,  by  eavesdropping  ?" 
This  was  said  in  his  old  contemptuous 
manner,  but  he  was  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  the  cold  sweat  was  standing  on  his 
brow. 

''  O,   Basil  1  forgive  me   again !    I  have 
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I 


had  such  a  tearful  dream.  1  did  sot  ioMi 
what  I  said.     Do  not  let  me  sleep  a^iaia." 

"  Was  it  only  a  dream,  father  ?  was  n 
not  the  remembrano;  (rf  something  vfiuck 
haunts  you  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  somotliing 
on  your  mind ;  and  you  are  very  ill.  Fi" 
the  love  of  God,  if  you  have  done  any  wroi^ 
to  others,  tell  me  what  it  is,  that  it  nuj 
be  repaired  if  possible?  you  cannot 
die  in  peace  with  this  burthen  on  your 
mind." 

"  Die — oh,  must  I  die  !  Is  there  no  hope, 
Basil,  no  hope  ?" 

Basil  shook  his  head  moumfijily, 

"  But  if  I  leave  you  a  be^ar,  Basil,  y-^H 
not  you  curse  me  ?  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  asking." 

"  May  God  bless  you,  and  comfort  jou, 
my  father,  whate\-er  you  have  done.  D" 
justice  now,  and  never  think  of  me," 
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Lord  Glenruth  wept. 

*'  Basil,  shut  the  door,  see  that  no  one 
is  listening;  and  promise  me,  Basil,  that 
you  will  not  let  Hardman  come  near  me, 
whatever  he  may  threaten.  Swear  to  me, 
you  will  not." 

**  I  promise,"  said  BasiL 


Basil  kept  his  word,  resolutely  refusing 
Mr.  Hardman  admittance  to  the  sick 
chamber,  r^;ardless  alike  of  entreaties  and 
threats. 

'^You  will  repent  this  one  day,  Mr. 
Livingstone,  you  may  live  to  repent  bitteiiy 
having  put  this  insult  upon  me." 

''  I  intend  no  insult  to  you,  Mr.  Hardman, 
but  I  do  not  choose  to  have  my  father 
disturbed  by  any  conversation  on  business." 

''Your  own  interests  will  su£fer,  if  you 


reverse. 

"  My  inten 

My  father  sh 

any  alteration 

And  Basil 

quitting  the 

completely  noi 

"  It's  impos 

.in  spite  of   a] 

be  80  cool  aboi 

it  out,  hell  be 

ever  his  fathei 

the  telling  of  it 
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Soodand  did  not  agree  with  her  precious 
Algernon,  always  took  him  abroad  for  the 
winter,  and  Anne  was  with  her  aunt  in  Italy. 
On  receiving  accounts  of  Lord  Glenruth's 
danger,  they  hurried  home — ^but  they  were 
too  late. 

Basil  alone  watched  by  that  awful  death- 
bed— ^watched  and  prayed,  and  tried  to 
comfort  the  sinking  soul  with  the  blessed 
hope  of  the  Gospel.  But  not  when  the  body 
writhes  in  pain,  and  the  spirit  is  racked 
with  fear,  can  that  hope  readily  be  laid 
hold  of. 

How  worthless  now  to  the  dying  man 
seemed  all  that  for  which  he  had  perilled 
his  soul's  salvation  !  Schemes,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  which  a  few  months  ago  he  had 
seemed  more  anxious  than  for  life  itself, 
how  hateful  were  they  now  !  The  luxuries 
around   him,   in   which   his  vain-glory  and 


tortured  frame; 
lighten  the  dar 
arouDd  him;  tl 
veil  the  gloomi 
him. 

Fearful,  indeei 
a  death-bed  1  tni 
niziog — when  « 
is  passing  thuB  I 
And  Basil  lovf 
as  it  may  seem, 
admiratioa  and  i 
bfliieath  it  Ba 
was  his  emioent 
estimated  the  qui 
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He  called  his  ayarice,  ambition ;  his  vanity 

and  ostentation,  liberality  and  public  spirit. 

He  was  proud  of  his  influence,  his  stately    ' 

person  and  courtly  manners.     He  believed 

in  him ;  and  if  he  feared  that  love  of  worldly 

distinction   sometimes  engrossed    his   mind 

too  much,  he  trusted  the  time  would  come 

when  it  and  all  things  would  be  estimated 

at  their  right  value.     Humble,  pious,   and 

sincere  himself,  never  for  a  moment  did  he 

doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  father's  religious 

professions,  which  were  unsparing.     AU  his 

good  qualities  he  attributed  to  himself — his 

errors   to  Mr.  Hardman,  whom  he  looked 

upon   as    an    evil   genius.     He  could  even 

sympathise  with  the  mortification,  which  he 

felt   his   own   appearance  must  occasion  to 

one  who   regarded    outward   show,    as    he 

knew  his  father  did ;  but  he  did  not  think 

him   singular    in    this.      When  pained   by 
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neglect,  or  wounded  by  a  taunti  he  enned 
it,  saying,  ''It  is  very  natural  he  ihonld 
despise  me.  How  fond  he  is  of  the  otbnl 
If  my  poor  moth^  had  lived,  it  would  hm 
been  otherwise.'' 

Overwhelming,  therefore,  to  Basil  im 
the  horrors  of  that  death-bed;  and  when, 
under  the  strong  pressure  of  rem<»8e  and 
terror,  his  father's  confession  was  poured 
into  his  ear,  he  could  have  sunk  into  the 
earth.  Willingly — joyfully,  would  he  have 
laid  down  life  to  purchase  for  his  wretched 
father  time  for  repentance  and  peace.  But 
that  might  not  be. 


"  Why  is  the  room  so  dark  ?  Light  more 
candles !  I  cannot  bear  this  darkness.  Basil ! 
Basil !  do  not  go  so  far  from  me ;  come 
closer.     Oh  !  this  is  not  death !     I  am  only 
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fnint  I"  he  murmured ;  but  his  eyes,  turned 
on  his  son  with  an  expression  of  imploring 
agony,  belied  his  words. 

Trembling,  shrinking,  clinging  to  his  son 
as  a  frightened  child  clings  to  its  mother, 
the  envied,  prosperous  Lord  Glenruth  en- 
tered the  dark  valley. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  thought  of  him— of  thousands— of  whom  esdu 
And  one  as  all,  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake. 
The  ArchangeFs  trump — not  Glory's— shall  awake 
Those  whom  they  yearn  for,  and  the  voice  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  hut  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing  ;  and  the  name 
Thus  honoured,  but  assumes  a  dearer,  bitterer 
claim." 

CHILDE    HAROLD. 


Who    can    forget    the  excitement   which 
prevailed  throughout  England  when  the  first 
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accounts  of  the  Punjab  battles  were  received  ? 
Who  can  imagine  the  feelhigs  of  those  i^ose 
fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  lm>thers  shared 
the  glory  and  the  danger  of  those  bloody 
fields? 

Very  incorrect  lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  came  home  with  the  first  des- 
patches. I  have  often  wondered  how  many 
£unt  hearts  broke,  how  many  fitdl  lives 
fiMied,  under  the  agonizing  suspense  of  that 
fearfiil  month. 

Magdalen  was  sitting  at  home,  sad  and 
solitary,  a  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  Lady 
Daventry,  her  thoughts  far  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  burthened  with  anxiety;  for  she 
knew  that  war  might  break  out  any  day, 
and  that  her  husband's  regiment  would  be 
among  the  first  on  the  frontier. 

Thus  occupied,  her  attention  was  quickly 
excited  by  the  sound  of  "  Great  news  from 
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htlir.  am)  glorious 


vid^^ 


"Sky  tfat    man,    Annstrong.     Get  a 


Shr  ianp  up  the  window,  and  beckgnni 

'Hafa'i  I  bet&er  go  to  the  Captain, 
Mi'j^:;  ihese  fellows  gets  hold  of  the 
vrr.r^  end  of  tht'  ston ,  most  of  Viii." 

MijT.litn      saw     there     was     something 

WRlDg. 

"  Brin^  nu'  the  papt*r,  Armstrong." 

It  was  brought. 

In  the  long,  long  list  of  ihose  killed  in 
action,  she  n.'ad  the  oames  of  Ikt  huilian^ 
and  Edw;ird  Ariiiytage. 

"  Glorious    victory  1'"   again    rang   in  h''^ 
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What  was  the  glory  or  the  victory  to  her  ? 

"  Bloody  battle,  and  glorious  victory !" 

She  did  not  feint  or  scream,  or  shed  a 
ear,  but  sat  Uiere  still  and  cold  as  marble, 
QoidDg  at  Armstrong  as  if  to  ask  if  this 
earful  news  were  true,  while  the  poor  man 
xunpletely  overcome,  wept  like  a  child. 

^*  Oh  !  Ma'am,  let  me  go  for  the  Captain : 
M  wiU  know — perhaps  it  is  not  true." 

He  called  her  maid,  and  set  off  to  seek 
Captain  Livingstone,  and  met  him  a  few 
^ards  from  the  door. 

**  Has  your  mistress  heard  the  news,  Arm- 
strong f 

'^  She  heard  them  calling  it  in  the  street, 
Sir,  and  would  see  the  paper.  Oh  !  Sir,  do 
you  think  it  is  true?  my  dear  master 
killed!" 

''  Not  killed,  Armstrong — but  dangerously 
wounded*"^ 

VOL.  ni.  H 


1 
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Aid  Wtvfacdap  Stun. 

"Uagdilcm.  dnr  Migdilea,  he  is  not 
kBii4  I  hn«  jast  ootno  from  the  Hoi»y 
fiAk    The  Sat  B  ^  of  mutakrs. 

"Xol  ki&Rl!   ofa.   Jufaik.  uv  jtm  tdbo^ 

Sh»lfeR«  kcr  arms  round  John's  neck. 
iiHl«ipK,««pt,  aBddui>b«:d 


r>.  i.-.i.'   dfsi'uCk'nes   wen;'  made  -p 
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"  And  Edward  Armytage  ?" 

"  Edward  Armytage  is  killed,  poor  fdlow," 
id  John,  turning  away  his  head. 
"  Oh !  John,  poor — poor,  darling  Grace  !" 
And  her  kind  heart,  in  dwelling  on  the 
sater  sorrow  of  another,  was  helped  to 
Eu-  its  own  heavy  burthen  of  anxiety.  She 
d  kind  friends  around  her,  and  in  grief 

this  kind,  which  admits  of  hope,  a  friend 
lo  knows  how  to  minister  to  the  anxious 
ind  is  a  strong  support..  Such  a  friend 
IS  Lady  Carysford. 

She  came  up  to  town  immediately  on 
Biding  the  intelligence  of  the  battle,  and 
ok  Magdalen  to  her  own  house.  She 
[tered  so  feelingly  into  her  trial,  allomng 
\  grievousness ;  while  she  persuaded  rather 
an  desired  the  poor  anxious  mind  to 
lerish  its  flickering  hope.  She  was  so 
itient  with  its  fits   of  despondency.     For 

H  2 
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poor  Magdalen,  who  had  helped  otfaon  to 
bear  their  tribulations,  *  was  now  ready  to 
faint  under  her  owb.  She  waa  Mtan% 
of  an  anxious  temperament  and  her  health 
and  spirits  had  been  severely  tasked  of 
late.  And  there  is  nothing  ao  mcartii^  m 
suspense. 

Then  John  was  so  affectiooate^  ao  land, 
so  anxious  to  comfort  her. 

Pbor,  sweet  Grace !  in  her  beieaveEneat 
she  had  no  such  alleviation.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  kindest  earthly  fiiend  could 
have  given  her  comfort  then. 

For  she  had  no  hope  to  chmsh. 


They  had  not  been  quite  a  year  in  bdia, 
I  think,  when  Edward  got  letters  from 
Colonel  Heron,  urging  him,  if  possible,  to 
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oome  home,  ev^  for  a  few  months,  as 
some  strange  things  were  struggling  into 
%fat  which  his  presence  would  greatly  assist 
to  elucidate. 

Edward  therefore  applied  for  leave;  but 
on  reaching  Bombay,  he  found  orders  requir* 
ing  him  to  rejoin  immediately,  as  our  troops 
vere  moving  to  the  frontier.  Knowing 
acarody  any  one  at  Bombay,  it  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  he  left  his  young  wife  among 
strang^^.  He  wished  her  to  go  home, 
but  she  begged  so  hard  for  leave  to  await 
the  issue  there>  that  he  yielded.  Over- 
mastering her  fear  and  anguish,  she  spoke 
to  him  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  and  there 
was  almost  a  smile  shining  through  her 
tears  when  they  parted. 

In  truth,  they  did  not  anticipate — no  one 
anticipated  *^  what  fDllowed.  As  has  too 
frequently  been  the  case,  especially  in  India, 
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we  despised  and  underrated  the  courage  and 
discipline  of  our  enemies ;  we  talked  of  savage 
hordes,  and  bloodless  victories,  and  almost 
ignored  the  existence  of  our  foe,  till  his 
directed  shot  was  fisdling  in  our  Genend's 
tent. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  heart-rending 
details  of  that  which  is  so  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  all,  or  re-open  scarce-healed  wounds. 
Perhaps  some  who  may  read  these  pages, 
have  cause  to  remember  those  days  but  too 
vividlv. 

It  was  remarked  how  severely  the  staff 
suffered.  Edward  Armytage  fell  in  the  first 
day's  fight.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
still  living,  but  cut  to  pieces — what  his  suffer- 
ings must  have  been  throughout  that  terrible 
night  some  perhaps  may  be  able  to  conceive, 
but  no  pen  need  attempt  to  describe.  A 
bullet  had   struck  him    on  the  breast,  and 
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shattered  a  locket  which  hung  round  his 
neck.  When  Francis  Livingstone  saw  the 
long  tress  of  golden  hair  which  had  escaped, 
and  was  stained  with  his  heart's  blood,  he 
vould  not  let  it  be  removed,  but  desired  it 
should  be  buried  with  him. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  little  incident 
affected  me. 

Colonel  Livingstone  escaped  alnK)st  unhurt 
at  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshahur,  but  was 
severely  wounded  at  Sobraon.  Exerting 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  others,  long  before 
his  wounds  were  healed,  brought  on  fever, 
and  he  lay  for  many  days  between  life  and 
death.  And  Grace — ^it  will  surprise  no  one 
to  hear  that  she  very  nearly  died.  Unpre- 
pared by  a  word  of  warning,  unsoothed  by  a 
word  of  sympathy,  she  read  the  tidings  of 
her  husband's  death,  with  all  the  harrowing 
drcumstances,  in  the   '  Gazette'   which  an- 
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DouDced  the  victory,  ukI  with  the  boom  ctf 
rejoicing  canDOD  was  min^ecl  the  feeble  «ii 
of  a  new-boro  child. 

The  shock  had  brought  on  pninatoK 
confinemeQt. 

I  think  those  who  loved  her  most  wouU 
have  heard  thaakfu%  that  she  and  her  bsbj 
were  laid  to  rest  together.  What  oould  Eft 
be  to  her  henc^cnth  f 

The  int'iint  died — l>ut  life  was  tt>o  strooj! 
for  tile  niotlicr.  SHp  had  never  been  delicate, 
and  grief  does  not  kill  quickly,  unless  the 
physical  fibre  be  too  finely  wTOUght.  Within 
a  fortnight,  she  was  on  board  the  home- 
ward-bound steamers.  Kind  people,  though 
strangers  to  her,  had  taken  compassion  on 
htT  ill  lier  hour  of  agony,  and  by  them  all 
the  net'dtiil  arrangements  were  made.  She 
was  quite  ])assive. 
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I  have  heard  those  who  came  home  irom 
India  about  that  time,  speak  with  emotion  of 
the  mournful  spectade  whidi  every  ship  pre- 
sented, crowded  as  they  were  witih  women  in 
widow's  weeds  ;  some  of  them  scarcely  out  of 
girlhood — brides  of  yesterday.  There  were 
several  on  board  the  '  Atalanta/  but  none 
excited  so  great  an  interest  as  the  young, 
beautiful  Mrs.  Armytage,  with  her  littJe 
boy. 

Something  of  her  sad  story  was  known — 
her  friendlessness  at  Bombay,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  near  relations  in 
England;  and,  from  captain  to  cabin-boy, 
every  soul  on  board  showed  her  tender  con- 
sideration. 

I  ought  not  to  have  said,  life  could  be 
nothing  to  her  henceforth — she  was  still  a 
mother.  Her  boy,  I  have  heard,  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful.      I  could  believe  it,   and 
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he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  quiet  serious 
nature,  like  her  own,  but  in  oountenanoe 
he  more  strongly  resembled  his  father. 
It  was  told  me  by  one  whose  eye  seldom 
left  her,  that  boy  would  sit  for  hours  on 
his  mother's  knee,  gazing  up  at  her  with 
his  large  soft  eyes,  or  playing  contentedly 
with  any  trifle  that  might  be  put  into  his 
little  hands,  and  he  never  cried. 

One  beautiful  evening,  the  second  after 
leaving  Gibraltar,  he  was  sitting  thus, 
cheating  his  mothers  aching  heart  for  a 
little  space  of  its  sorrow,  my  ftiend  told  me 
that  for  the  first  time  he  saw  a  smile  steal 
over  her  sweet,  sad  face. 

Presently  his  nurse  came  to  take  the 
child.  She  seemed  unwilling  to  part  with 
him ;  but  it  w^as  growing  late,  and  the 
wind  was  somewhat  chill,  so  she  let  him 
go. 
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In  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
was  heard  that  startling  cry — 

"  A  man  overboard !" 

The  engines  are  stopped — the  helm  put 
hard  a-port,  and  the  giant  steamer  is 
checked  in  its  onward  course :  but  the  boat 
had  a  long  way  to  pull  astern.  The  Captain 
would  hardly  have  ventured  so  much  in 
the  gathering  darkness  and  freshening 
breeze  for  the  best  seamen  in  his  ship's 
company,  but  he  knew  that  the  treasure 
of  a  broken  heart  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wild  waters,  and  he  could  not  leave  it  there 
to  perish. 

They  are  saved — yes,  the  nurse  is  saved, 
and  she  has  the  little  one  clasped  closely 
to  her  breast;  but  either  that  convulsive 
dasp,  or  the  suffocating  waters,  had  quenched 
the  spark  of  life. 

The  little  child  was  dead. 
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No  one  could  tdl  how  it  had  happcDei 

It  was  in  the  dusk,  almost  dttk,  the 
nurse  said,  and  she  was  about  having  Ae 
deck  to  go  below,  when  she  stumbled  over 
something  at  the  ship's  ode,  and  theneit 
moment  the  sea  was  surging  ovor  her. 

A  sailor  who  had  spoken  to  her  as 
instant  before,  saw  her  suddenly  disppw, 
and  gave  the  alarm. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Grace 
swooned  away.  One  great  and  exceeding 
bitter  cry  echoed  through  the  ship  when  she 
knew  what  had  happened,  and  then  she  lay 
cold  and  still,  unconscious  for  a  space  of 
her  utter  desolation.  Life  returned  too 
soon.  She  awoke  to  see  her  darling  onoe 
more — to  hear  the  plunge  of  the  litUc 
coffin  in  the  calm  sea — to  know  that  the  dark 
waters  had  closed  over  the  little  lovely  form 
for  ever. 
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'^  Till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead." 


Kiod  friends  were  anxiously  awaiting  her 
arrival  b  England,  for  the  '^  Marseilles  Ex- 
press."  had  given  them  notice  of  her 
coming.  John  Livingstone  went  off  to  bring 
her  ashore,  and  Lady  Carysford  and  Mag- 
dalen recdived  her  at  a  country  place,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton^  which  Lady 
Carysford  had  taken,  being  unwilling  that  the 
poor  mourns  should  immediately  re-visit 
scenes  where  but  a  little  while  ago  she  had 
been  so  happy. 

Her  sufferings  made  her  inexpressibly  dear 
to  those  kind  hearts.  There  is  always 
some  compensation  granted.  If  she  had 
been  Lady  Carysford's  own  daughter,  and 
Magdalen's    sister,     she    could    not     have 
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That  which  struck  her  friends  most  pain- 
fully was  the  altered  expression  of  her  eye, 
which  used  to  be  so  remarkable  for  its  deep 
serenity.  Now  it  had  a  troubled,  restless, 
fascinated  look,  as  if  some  object  at  once 
attracted  and  repelled  its  gaze.  And  she  never 
wept ;  this  is  common  enough  in  great  grief. 

Lady  Carysford,  hoping  to  make  her  shed 
tears,  led  her  to  speak  of  her  bereavement, 
chiefly,  at  first,  of  her  child,  and  of  it  she 
could  speak  freely,  and  with  a  calmness 
which  surprised  her  fnends. 

Violent  as  had  been  the  immediate  effect 
of  that  shock,  it  was  not  for  itself  alone  that 
the  little  one  was  so  great  a  loss.  While 
it  lived  it  had  occupied  her  sight,  and  partly 
her  thoughts.  Now  there  was  nothing  to 
veil  from  her  mental  eye  that  one  dread 
vision — ^her  husband  in  his  long  death  agony. 
But  it  was  not  at  first  she  could  be  brought 
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to  name  him,  or  even  vohmtarfly  to  dhde 
to  his  death. 

One  day  Lady  Caiyaford  took  ooan^ 

" My  dear  child;'  she  sud,  <*if  yoa  woaU 
speak  to  me  of  your  husband;  ifyottcoold 
teU  me  what  it  is  that  is  cmhing  yo« 
heart  so,  that  you  cannot  weep,  I  think  il 
might  bring  you  some  alleviatioB.  I  know 
you  loved  him  too  wdQ  evor  to  have  givan 
him  a  moment's  pain ;  you  made  him  entirdy 
happy  while  he  was  with  you.  Is  it  only 
because  he  is  removed  from  your  sight,  that 
your  grief  is  so  great  ?" 

"  Removed  from  my  sight !  oh !  never — 
never  !"  cried  the  poor  sufferer.  "  I  see  him 
now ;  I  see  him  always,  sleeping  and  awaka 
I  see  him  lying  there,  and  none  to  raise  his 
head,  none  to  grv^e  him  a  cup  of  water  all  that 
long  night." 

Lady  Car}'sford  understood  now  the  cause 
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of  her   dianged   eye,   it  touched  her  inex- 
pressibly. 

"  My  poor  child/*  she  said,  "  is  this  it  ? 
but  that  is  past ;  he  is  at  rest  now.  Think 
of  -the  days  when  he  was  with  you,  when 
you  made  him  happy." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  them — ^they  will  not 
oome  to  me ;  and  if  I  could,  I  would  give 
the  memory  of  every  hour  of  joy  I  have  ever 
known  to  have  been  with  him  then,  to  have 
held  his  dying  head,  and  wet  his  parched 
lips.  But  there  was  none  with  him — none 
— none — and  I  always  see  him  thus," 
she  said,  pressing  her  hands  before  her 
eyes. 

It  was  then  that  Lady  Carjsford  thought 
of  taking  her  to  Audley  Court,  hoping  that 
the  scenes  where  they  had  been  together 
might  recal  his  image,  unaccompanied  by 
the  harrowing  circumstances   of  his  death, 

VOL,  in.  I 


CHAPTER  VII. 


'  O  good,  m7  Lord ;  this  comfort  cornea  too  late. 
Like  pardon  after  execudon." 


Too  late ! 

The  untold  bitterness  that  hreathes  m 
these  words — the  knell  of  Hope — the  watch- 
word of  DespMT— Too  late  1 

One  has  loved,  but  doubted  of  success. 

In  absence  he  ponders  his  hopes,  and  at 

length  takes  courage  to  return.     A  year  ago 

he  might  have  won  the  heart  which  still  held 

I  2 
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and  the  event  proved  she  had  judged  wisdj ; 
for  although  not  immediately,  her  grief 
b^an  to  find  its  natural  vent  The  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  on  her 
brain,  when  in  a  fearfully  ezciteable  con- 
dition, gradually  became  weaker ;  her  mind, 
by  d^rees  recovered  its  tone,  and  her  ejft 
shone  once  more  with  lambent,  heavedy 
light,  more  sorrowful  perhaps,  but  more 
spiritual  than  before. 

Meanwhile   Lady   Carysford  was  throwD 
into  a  great  perplexity. 


■I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'  O  good,  mj  Lord ;  this  comfort  comes  too  late, 
like  pardon  after  execution." 

8HAK8PBARB. 

Too  late ! 

The  imtold  bitterness  that  breathes  in 
these  words — the  knell  of  Hope — ^the  watch- 
word of  Despair — Too  late ! 

One  has  loved,  but  doubted  of  success. 
In  absence  he  ponders  his  hopes,  and  at 
length  takes  courage  to  return.  A  year  ago 
he  might  have  won  the  heart  which  still  held 

I  2 
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kindly  thoughts  of  bim  ;  but  now  it  is  given 
to  another.      It  is  too  late  ! 

A  light  word  carelessly  repeated  bas 
severed  friends,  and  both  are  too  proud  U 
seek  the  explanation  "which  comes  when  uoe 
is  in  hb  grave.  A  month  ago  they  might 
have  met  again,  but  now  it  is  too  latv ! 

But  yesterday — had  the  prodigal  returned, 
his  father's  arms  would  have  been  stretched 
forth  to  wi'lcomc  him.  He  uomes  with  pi'ni- 
tent  heart  to  crave  forgiveness,  but  his  criis 
and  tears  c;iii  win  no  word  of  pardon  from 
those  silent  lips — It  is  too  late  ! 

Look  at  that  aged  man.  In  wi-estiinE 
with  piivcrty,  he  spent  his  prime.  He  could 
not  take  delight  in  his  young  cliildreii,  di'sr 
and  precious  as  they  were,  for  thinking  ho« 
they  were  to  be  fed.  One  h\  one  his  soti> 
went  I'ortli  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  find 
their  Lcruvfs  in  distant  limds,  and  at  home  hi> 
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daughters  drooped  and  died.  A  more  genial 
dimate  might  have  spared  them,  but  he  h^ 
not  means  to  take  them  thither.  Their 
mother's  broken  heart  finds  rest  in  the 
churchyard — ^but  he  lives  on,  and  in  his 
desolate  old  age,  wealth  comes — too  late ! 

Oh,  bitter  is  the  knowledge — agonising  the 
remorse — ^vain  the  help  that  comes  too  late  I 

The  day  ailer  his  father's  funeral — alone 
and  unattended — Basil  left  Cardenholm,  and 
arrived  that  evening  at  Wychdale.  His  re- 
quest to  see  Colonel  Heron  was  met  in  the 
first  instance  by  an  excuse.  The  Colonel 
had  just  received  some  bad  news,  and  was 
going  off  that  night  to  London.  Basil  wrote 
two  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  requested 
the  servant  to  take  it  to  his  master.  In  a 
few  minutes  Colonel  Heron  entered  the  room 
with  a  hiuried  step,  and  scarcely  saluting 
Basil,  addressed  him  eagerly. 
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'*  You  bring  me  infbrmatioii  reHaliDg  to 
Captain  Armytage.  Can  it  be  later  thin 
what  has  already  reached  me  ?" 

*'  It  is  information  which  will  immedialdy 
restore  him  to  his  rights,  as  you  will  see  on 
looking  over  these  papers,  Colonel  Heron," 
said  Basil,  handing  him  a  sealed  padat» 
which  the  Colonel  hastily  opened,  and  g^ 
ing  his  eye  over  its  contents,  exclaimed : 

"  The  proofs  I  have  been  searching  after 
for  years — and  now  they  are  found— too 
late !" 

"Too  late — why  too  latef*  exclaimed 
Basil. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?  Have  you  not 
seen  the  newspapers  ?  An  action  in  India* 
and  he  is  killed.  I  loved  him  as  my  own 
son,  Mr.  Livingstone  ?  He  was  the  best  !— 
the  noblest!— oh,  that  I  had  held  these 
papers  three  months  ago!    he  woidd  have 
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been  here  to-day  — but  now  it  is  too  late ! 
too  late  I" 

Colonel  Heron  spoke  in  tones  broken  by 
^notion,  and  Basil's  tender  heart  was  deeply 
moved.  For  a  momeDt  the  idea  crossed  his 
mind :  "  Will  it  then  be  needful  to  disclose  all? 
Can  I  not  make  amends  without  ?  I  shall 
never  marry.  I  will  leave  everything  I  pos- 
sess to  her."  But  love  of  truth  and  right 
prevailed. 

"  Too  late,"  he  repeated,  "  too  late,  alas ! 
for  him — but  he  has  left  a  child  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Colonel  Heron ;  "  and  even 
if  he  had  not,  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  to  dear  his  father's  memory.  The 
truth  shall  be  made  known.  Am  I  to  go 
over  these  papers  with  you,  Mr.  Livingstone, 
or  can  you  leave  them  with  me  ?" 

Basil  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  seemed 
to  choke  him.     Colonel  Heron's  allusion  to 
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9 

Edward's  devotion  to  his  iktber's  memory 
had  sent  a  pang  through  his  heart,  and  far 
a  moment  he  doubted  if  he  were  acting 
right.  What  was  he  about  to  do — could  it 
be  the  duty  of  a  son  ? 

But  again  the  stiU  small  voice  whispered, 
"  truth  is  truth." 

"  Colonel  Heron,"  at  lei^h  he  said,  in  a 
low  but  steady  tone,  "  you  will  know  when 
you  have  read  these  papers  what  it  costs  me 
to  bring  them  to  light ;  you  will  see  that  I 
cannot  come  forward  in  such  a  matter.  But 
I  have  made  the  case  as  clear  as  I  can,  and 
I  leave  it  in  vour  hands.  All  I  have  to  ask 
is  — "  here  his  voice  trembled — **  that  the 
memory  of  the  dead  may  be  mercifully  dealt 
with.  If  there  was  grievous  sin,  there  was 
bitter  repentance,  and  I  trust  he  has  found 
the  pardon  we  all  need."  He  was  silent  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  added :  "  I  think 
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I  have  omitted  no  necessary  information, 
if  I  have,  I  shall  be  ready  to  communicate  it 
to  you,  but  I  trust  I  may  be  spared  the  pain 
of  coming  forward  publicly."  He  then 
courteously  took  leave. 


But  it  was  not  to  return  to  Cardenholm. 
He  passed  its  gates  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  immediately  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Anstruther. 

In  all  his  experience,  Mr.  Anstruther  had 
never  been  a  party  to  so  remarkable  a 
conference. 

''  I  have  come,  Mr.  Anstruther,  to  make 
over  to  you  the  title  deeds  of  Glenruth,  in 
trust,  for  Mrs.  Armytage;  who  it  appears, 
ought  to  have  succeeded  in  preference  of  our 
branch  of  the  family.'' 


"  I  think  you  ■ 
examining  these  pa' 
cion  Mr.  Anstnith 
claims  had  been  or 
Mr.  AnBtrutberi 
"  SnqiicioDS  I  n 
sotone,  my  Lord, 
suspicion  to  go  u| 
Armytage's  father 
me  that  the  estate 
male,  and  althoug 
— for  there  was  a  p 
deed — he  would  no 
had  B  new  one  mat 
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suggested  by  Mr.  Anstruther's  words,  who 
continued : 

"  He  had  very  singular  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  property — ^he  always  appeared  to 
consider  the  interest  of  others  before   his 


own." 


i( 


It  appears  quite  dear  to  me,"  said 
Basil,  "  that  a  deed  which  I  found  a  few  days 
ago,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked for  several  generations,  renders  the 
entail  void.  If  I  am  right,  I  wish  you  to 
know,  Mr.  Anstruther,  that  I  relinquish  at 
once  all  claim  to  the  Glenruth  estates,  and 
should  wish,  if  it  be  possible,  to  make  them 
over  to  Mrs.  Armytage  without  having 
recourse  to  any  legal  proceedings  whatever. 
Can  this  be  effected?  I  put  it  into  your 
hands." 

"  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  glance 
at  the  deed  you  advert  to  ?     Ah,"  said  he,  as 


silent  with  exti 
Baron  Anthony' 
and  sealed. 

"  Most  extra 
Antiruther,  pust 
gaziDg at  Basil;  I 
an  expression  q{ 
diately  guessing 
request,  he  said  r 
"  I  win  see  to 
sensihle  of  your  1 
and  disbterested 
win  Mis.  Armytai 
late  to  make  her  . 
been.     If  this  ha 
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now  with  her  husband,  instead  of  coming 
home  a  widow,  poor  youi^  lady." 
Another  pang  to  poor  Basil. 


Mr.  Anstruther  so  managed  matters  that 
Mrs.  Armytage's  rights  were  very  soon  and 
very  quietly  established — no  opposition  of 
course  being  made.  It  was  a  nine-days 
wonder ;  but  the  more  exciting  topic  of  the 
Punjab  victories  engrossed  public  attention  at 
the  time ;  and  that  there  had  been  a  guilty 
concealment  of  the  deed  which  so  greatly 
affected  her  fortunes,  was  not  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Anstruther,  feeling  for  Basil,  of  whose 
character  he  conceived  the  highest  admira- 
tion, allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
discovery  of  the  missing  document  was  made 
by  the  present  peer. 


But  Basil  had  no 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Never  return  I 
Never  return !    Time  writes  these  little  words 
On  palace  and  on  hamlet*     Strife  is  vain — 
First  love  returns  not — friendship  comes  not  back  ; 
Glory  revives  not.    Things  are  given  us  once. 
And  only  once :  yet  may  we  keep  them  ours. 
If,  like  this  day,  we  take  them  out  of  Time, 
And  make  them  portions  of  the  constant  peace. 
Which  is  the  shadow  of  Eternity." 

MONCKTON   MILNK8. 

When  they  told  Grace  that  Glenruth 
was  her  own  again,  she  expressed  neither 
surprise  or  pleasure,  but  a  few  days  after- 
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wards  wrote  to  her  cousin  entreating  ium 
to  retain  possession  of  the  place;  for  to 
return  there  would  be,  she  said,  the  only 
aggravation  of  which  her  heavy  trial  seemed 
susceptible.  Basil's  reply  she  showed  to 
no  one,  it  seemed  to  disquiet  her  greatly, 
and  some  time  afterwards  she  said  to  Ladv 
Carysford,  who  had  been  proposing  for  her 
some  change  of  scene. 

"  1  must  go  home  soon." 

"  My  dear  ?"  ssud  Lady  Carysford. 

*'  I  must  go  home,  to  Glenruth,  dear  Lady 
Carysford,  that  is  where  I  ought  to  be.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  to  go  there  should  have 
become  a  most  painful  duty." 

"  My  dear,  I  thmk  you  might  wait  a 
little  longer  yet." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  go,  and  the 
sooner  the  better :  I  feel  I  have  been  shrink- 
ing from  my  duty  by  lingering  here." 
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Lady  Caiysford  could  not  but  agree  that 
f  she  felt  this,  it  would  be  better,  even 
for  her  comfort,  that  she  should  go ;  besides 
she  hoped  that  after  the  first  painful  shock 
was  over,  she  would  find  more  to  soothe 
and  occupy  her  mind  there  than  elsewhere ; 
so  she  said : 

^'  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear  child,  as 
soon  as  you  like  to  fix." 

"No,  dearest  Lady  Carysford,  you  shall 
not  go  with  me.  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful , 
best  and  kindest  fi-iend,"  said  Grace,  taking 
Lady  Carysford's  hand  and  kissing  it,  ''  but 
I  must  learn  to  bear  my  own  burthen,  I 
must  learn  to  live  alone.  Besides,  I  could 
not  be  satisfied  in  taking  you  so  hr  away 
firom  dear  Magdalen,  until  her  time  of 
anxiety  is  over.  I  can  see  how  anxious 
she  is,  and  how  good  it  is  for  her  to 
be   with  you.     Dear   Magdalen — may  God 

VOL.    III.  K 
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grant  her  a  hapffj  meetiiig  with  bar  km- 
band/' 

''But,  my  dear  duU,'' mged Lady  Girp- 
ford,    ''I   cannot  bear   indeed — nor  eodd» 
Magdalen — that  yoa  ahoidd  letom  to  On- 
ruth  alone,  it  is  too  hard  &r  yoo." 

''  I  left  it  alone,  and  never  thought  to 
see  it  more.  I  murmured  then,  and  Uicaglit 
my  lot  was  hard  in  losing  so  sweet  a  home, 
now  I  would  fain  it  were  not  mine,  so  hard 
do  we  find  it  to  say  truly  *  Thy  will  be 
done.'  No,  dearest  Lady,  I  must  rdioni 
alone:  though  you  were  with  me,  and  aQ 
the  kind  fiiends  who  are  left  to  me, 
still  I  must  be  lonely  there — all — all  are 
gone  who  made  that  home  so  bright  for 
me !" 

Lady  Carysford  could  not  reply  to  this, 
and  Grace  went  on  : 

''  But  do  not  think  I  wish  to  cast  away 
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the  blessings  that  are  left,  or  to  separate 
myself  from  those  dear  friends  for  long: 
you  will  come  to  me  by-and-bye,  and  Mag- 
dalen and  Francis  when  he  returns;  and 
all  of  them  after  a  while.  Do  you  know, 
I  look  far  forward,  for  I  have  a  feeling 
that  I  shall  live  to  be  very  old ;"  she  sighed 
as  she  said  this,  ''and  I  hope  to  make 
Glenruth  a  happy  home  to  some  I  love. 
You  know  it  is  mine  to  leave  to  whom 
I  will,  and  it  shall  be  the  inheritance  of 
Francis  and  his  children.  I  can  take  plea- 
sure in  this  thought,  so  I  ought  not  to 
miu'mur  at  prosperity." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  firnmess  in  Grace's 
character  ;  it  was  that  union  of  strength  and 
gentleness,  which  comes  as  near  to  perfection 
as  poor  liumanity  can  reach.  Lady  Carysford 
knew  she  must  have  thought  all  this  over  before 
she  spoke,  and  that  her  mind  was  made  up;  and 

K  2 
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though   she  would   gladly  have    borne  her 
company,   yet   she    could    quite  understand 
the   feeling   which    made    Grace   deare  to 
return  to  Glenruth  unaccompanied  by  those, 
kind  and  beloved   as    they  might   be»  who 
must  be  strangers  there.     So  Lady  Carysford 
made  no  further  objections — she  was  not  one 
of  those  who  could  be  kind  only  according  to 
her  own  views. 

So  instead  of  opposing  Grace's  plans,  she 
applied  herself  to  the  furtherance  of  them— 
writing  to  engage  servants,  and  make  ar- 
rangements at  Glenruth  for  the  reception  of 
its  mistress — things  needful  to  be  done,  but 
which  would  have  been  an  irksome  task  to 
poor  Grace.  And  when  Jill  was  ready,  she 
and  John  Livingstone  accompanied  Graa^  on 
her  journey  as  far  as  Carlisle.  There  they 
parted,  with  many  fervent  prayers  that  she 
might  be  strengthened  and  comforted,  and 
Grace  pursued  her  solitary  way. 
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The  latter  part  of  that  day's  journey  lay 
through  a  wild  and  most  beautiful  country 
— the  hills  I  spoke  of  as  bounding  the  valley 
of  Glenruth.  It  was  a  lovely  autumn  day ; 
the  hills  were  clothed  in  purple,  and  crowned 
with  golden  light — such  a  day  as  seems  made 
for  the  happy. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  hills  lies  the  small 
town  of  Auchindeer.  It  is  little  known,  or 
frequented,  for  the  road  is  seldom  travdled, 
but  its  situation  is  very  picturesque — ^the 
bouses  are  old  and  grey,  sheltered  by  ancient 
trees ;  a  broad  river,  issuing  from  its  parent 
lock,  marks  the  only  outlet  to  the  sequestered 
valley;  and  on  a  wooded  height  on  the 
ferther  side  of  the  lock  stands  a  castle 
honoiu^  by  traditional  story,  once  the 
stronghold  of  a  powerful  race,  now  better 
known  for  its  beautiful  gardens,  which  are 
still  kept  up  in  the  quaint  but  stately  style  of 
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long  ago.  And  all  this  lies  nesding  among 
hills,  trodden  only  by  the  sportsman  or  the 
shepherd. 

As  the  carriage  began  the  long  desoent 
into  the  valley,  thare  rose  up  before  Grace  die 
vision  of  a  day,  just  such  a  glorious  autumn 
day,  which  she  had  spent  there  with  her 
father  and  brother  and  Edward  Armytage. 

It  was  a  pilgrimage  to  call  on  the  venerable 
lady — since  dead — ^who  then  inhabited  the 
castle — ^the  last  representative  of  its  iron 
barons.  Grace  remembered  every  hour  of 
that  day  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  but  newly 
fled.  She  remembered  the  kind  old  lady, 
who  never  stirred  from  her  arm-chair  near 
the  fire,  and  how  she,  in  the  exuberance  of 
youth  and  gladness,  pitied  her  more  for  her 
age  than  because  she  was  a  widow  and  child- 
less— the  last  of  her  race ;  now  how  diflferently 
she  felt — old  age  seemed  enviable,  at  least  to 
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have  attained  it,  but  to  look  forward  to, 
what  a  long  and  dreary  path.  She  remem- 
bered how  she  had  been  dismissed  with  her 
oompanions  to  find  their  own  amusement, 
and  how  they  had  roamed  through  woods  and 
over  hills  until  they  were  fairly  wearied.  She 
remembered  losing  their  way  when  Walter 
had  left  her  and  Edward  to  look  for  the  eyrie 
of  an  eagle,  on  a  craggy  hill  overhanging  the 
lock,  and  that  they  came  to  a  burn  too  deep 
and  wide  for  her  to  cross  dryshod,  and  that 
Edward  had  carried  her  over.  She  could  feel 
now  how  fast  and  strong  his  heart  was  beating 
when  he  took  her  in  his  arms — she  thought 
then  it  must  be  because  the  day  was  hot,  and 
they  had  climbed  so  high ;  but  he  had  told 
her  afterwards — ^for  they  had  talked  together 
of  that  most  happy  day — ^that  it  was  not  heat 
or  weariness  had  made  his  pulse  bound. 
She  felt  again  her  father's  fond  caress  as 
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he  put  his  arm  around  her  in  the  carriage, 
and  asked  if  his  bird  was  too  weaiy  to  sing; 
and  she  heard  once  more  the  chorus  of  happy 
voices  which  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hiDs, 
as  they  returned  homewards  in  the  moon- 
light. 

And  now — ^the  sun  was  shining  as  bright, 
and  the  lake  was  sleeping  as  calmly,  and  Ae 
shadows  lay  as  quiet  on  the  purple  hiDs,  as 
when  she  and  Edward  sat  and  watched  them 
together :  there  was  all  the  beauty,  but  where 
was  the  gladness  gone  ? 


"  How  1)oautifiil  is  nature  to  the  blest — 
Sunshine,  that  s?eins  to  mock  the  sad  at  heart. 
Flowers,  that  bloom  but  to  sicken  the  opprest. 
Birds,  whose  fond  music  makes  the  hot  tears  surt 
From  eyes  that  once  were  glad.     How  great  their 

power 
As  ministers  of  rapture  in  the  hour 
Of  hope,  and  youth,  and  joy  !'* 
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Alas  for  youth,  when  hope  and  joy  have 
fled! 


A  crowd  gathered  round  the  carriage  as 
it  drew  up  at  the  inn.  It  happened  to  be 
market-day,  else,  I  think,  the  materials  for 
a  crowd  could  scarcely  have  been  found  in 
Auchindeer,  and  before  it  changed  horses 
Grace  was  recognised.  A  murmur  ran  through 
the  throng ;  and  one  man,  who  was  not  quite 
sober,  called  on  his  neighbours  to  cheer  the 
young  Lady  of  Glenruth  ;  but  he  was  dragged 
back,  and  silenced  by  his  less  obtuse  neigh- 
bours :  and  as  the  carriage  drove  slowly  down 
the  street,  every  head  was  uncovered,  and 
many  a  voice  murmiu'ed : 

"  God  help  her,  puir  yoimg  leddy !" 
From  Auchindeer  to  Glenruth  every  mile 
of  the  road  was  familiar  to  her,  and  as  she 
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drrv  ocxr  At  ooold  see  wfaen  old  tnes  tad 
blkn  bv  the  axe  or  by  tbe  stano,  and  what 
atrw  tjiantalkms  had  uisca. 

In  the  viQ>£e  the  poopLt  stood  it  (be* 
Ans  to  jw  fav  pass;   bat  boe  ibo  tfaqr 


Mdiher  ifHOB  tf  ber  ercs  mt  tbe  ^xt  «f 

And   «4kii  dir  TCKbcd  the    door,  (bar' 

v-js  D.iDi  lo  wdc^nme  her.  Many  had 
riizrii~c  Li  iht  i-T^VJcs  and  office*,  to  brir 
,-  ^.^  trr.fil.  aui  ask  aftf-r  hi-r  health: 
'i. "  t  fT-iinr  :>''  i^cav-v.  which,  when  shr 
r-iior:,;   .-if  i;.  sAi   tTTc^Mltd.  had  withhrld 


7^i  L^\  Carysiord 
:g    the     ihreshDld    :•! 


I 
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Glenruth.     "  Her  house  was  left  unto   her 
desolate." 


Desolate,  but  not  forsaken.  "  Her  cedars 
had  Men  round  her,"  and  she  "  saw  the  light 
behind."  Her  trust  was  in  God,  her  trea^ 
siu'e  was  in  heaven,  and  thither  she  humbly 
hoped  in  His  good  time  to  go. 

But  not  at  once — not  without  a  struggle 
— did  she  attain  to  this  calm.  That  first 
night,  how  dreadful  was  the  silence!  how 
terrible  the  solitude.  Yet  she  felt  even  then, 
that  she  could  have  borne  no  living  pre- 
sence to  people  that  solitude — ^no  living  voice 
to  break  that  silence. 

It  was  long  ere  sleep  visited  her  pillow, 
worn-out  and  weary  though  she  was ;  but 
at  last  it  came,  and  for  a  little  while  she 
slept,  and   her  sorrow  slumbered  too.     She 
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was  a  ohfld  onoe  moiro  a  duU!  a  irifel 
a  moth^ !  In  that  brief  dream  abe  ^fifed 
a  life-time  of  Joy,  and  she  awoke  to  the 
sound  which  of  dd  had  broken  the  ahim* 
bers  of  her  childhood.  The  bell  wlud& 
called  the  workers  to  their  daily  labonr, 
called  her  to  take  up  the  burthen  of  bar 
grief  once  more. 

Yet  for  one  moment,  as  that  ftmiliar 
sound  rang  in  her  ears — ^for  one  moment — 
the  dream  seemed  reality,  the  reality  a 
troubled  dream.  It  was  but  a  gleam  whidi 
made  the  darkness  more  intense — ^thick 
darkness  which  might  be  felt,  in  which 
she  could  not  stir  or  strive,  but  lie  still  and 
suffer.  It  was  like  the  first  awakening 
after  a  great  bereavement.  Who  is  so 
happy  as  not  to  have  known  such  an 
awakening?  and  who  that  has  known  it, 
can    ever    forget   the   first    dull   sense    of 
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pain,  that  quickens  into  agony  as  we  realise 
what  we  have  lost? 

And  Grace  had  lost  all — ^father,  brother, 
husband,  child !  To  each  separate  loss  she 
awoke  anew,  at  the  well-remembered  sound 
of  the  Castle  bell. 

That    day    she    spent   alone,   in    prayer. 
She    needed    a    strength  greater  than   her 
own   to   bear   the  heavy  hours,  each  laden 
with  its  bitter   memories  of  sorrow,  or  of 
joys  departed — more  bitter  still. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Once 
more  her  feet  trod  the  well-known  path; 
once  more  she  stood  in  her  accustomed 
place;  but  it  was  an  unfamiliar  voice  that 
gave  out  the  psalm,  for  good  old  Dr.  Gra- 
hame  was  gone  to  his  rest. 


The   preacher   chose   for   his   text :    "  In 
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KtunuDg  thou  sbatt  have  rest :  in  (juictncu 
and  confidence  shall  be  thy  struogth."  I 
do  not  thiDk  he  had  Grace's  special  ra»^ 
in  view,  nor  was  there  anything  striking  in 
what  he  said ;  but  in  the  most  indilTcnnt 
sermon,  there  is  almost  always  something 
that  comes  home  to  every  attentive  licarer, 
and  the  words  themselves  were  a  sermon  to 
Grace.  As  she  listened,  a  blessed  lab 
stole  over  her  spirit,  and  she  went  honn 
strengthened  and  eomfurtcd. 

And  tlien  she  sliut  herself  up  no  mun 
to  weep;  siie  went  forth  among  luT  ptupK'. 
to  comfort  the  afHicted,  to  lu-lp  the  liapp. 
ministering  alike  to  the  sorrow  she  knew  sn 
weU,  and  to  the  joy  slie  could  not  slian: 
None  hut  G(id  knew  the  strong  and  (iaih- 
rencwed  effort  it  cost  her  to  do  this ;  mxu' 
hut  those  who  liave  done  likewise  e:in 
estimate  it.     It  mav  be — it  doubtless  i^— 
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good  for  a  mourner  to  make  these  efforts ; 
but  I  scarcely  think  the  good  consists  in 
mitigation  of  suffering  at  the  time^  unless 
it  be  exertion  of  so  absorbing  a  nature  as 
to  take  the  mind  off  its  grief.  And  this 
was  not  the  case  here.  I  believe  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  greater  aggra- 
vation of  her  trial,  as  she  herself  had  said 
to  Basil,  than  this  return  to  the  home  of 
her  youth.  Especially  the  sight  of  little 
children  seemed  to  affect  her,  and  daily, 
more  and  more,  she  felt  how  great  a  loss 
her  darling  had  been.  But  instead  of 
shunning  them,  as  some  would  have  done, 
she  loved  them  more  for  his  sake,  and 
would  take  them  in  her  arms,  and  dream 
once  more  that  she  held  him  there.  The 
velvet  touch,  the  dove-like  murmur,  the 
soft,  loving  gaze  of  an  infant's  eye — how 
vividly  it  recalled  the  feelings  of  that  night. 
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when,  just  as  she  was  about  to  lose  him, 
she  had  lifted  up  her  sad  heoil  io  thaaktuU 
oess  to  God  for  giving  ber  such  a  tr^asun 

HtT  lettns  to  lady  Cansford  and  Mag- 
daleo  were  verr  beautiful,  erinctng  so  much 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  so  httle  dispo^tioB 
to  niagniff  her  sufieriags,  she  dwdt  miuk 
moR  oo  the  Uessa^s  she  had  to  be  UiankfiiH 
(or. 

"  I  do  not  thiok  it  is  good  to  dwell  much 
on  my  feelings,"  she  ^TOte  to  Lady  Cans- 
ford.  "  1  think,  dt-drest  friind,  you  1:111 
partly  im^Ljrine  what  they  must  be — vcn 
much  what  I  anticipated  —  perhaps  iiivie 
intense.  One  thing,  howrver,  I  am  surf  nl 
that  -iiiicc  mi/  place  is  here,  I  shall,  in  linii'. 
fin.l  nurc  peace  here  than  if  I  sought  it  l» 
forsaking  my  duties  ;  and  while  1  fed  how 
powerless  an'  outward  circumstances  to 
cumfurt    a   -jorrowftd   heart,   vet   I  should  Ix 
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very  thankful  to  have  the  means  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  and  sorrows  of 
others ;  and  this  is  a  consolation  even  when 
feeling  bitterly,  as  I  too  often  do,  how  this 
wealth  has  come  too  late  for  my  own 
happiness,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  because 
we  cannot  estimate  that  which  we  have  not 
experienced,  that  I  undervalue  God's  gifts. 
I  might  have  found  poverty  an  added 
weight  to  my  burthen,  though  I  do  not  find 
that  riches  lighten  it. 

"  I  grieve,  but  do  not  wonder,  to  hear  of 
dear  Magdalen's  anxious  fears.  God  grant 
that  they  may  soon  be  happily  dispelled 
How  long  has  the  *  Cornwall'  been  due  ?  I 
sometimes  fancy,  I  am  scarcely  less  impatient 
than  herself  for  her  dear  husband's  arrival ; 
but  that  cannot  be,  though  I  do  long  intensely 
to  see  and  speak  with  Francis. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"Do  not  be  anxious  about  my  health; 
I  am  quite  weD,  and  my  strengtti  ii 
returning. 

"  I  find  many  changes  here,  besides  those 
I  bring.  My  dear  old  firiend,  Dr.  Grahame's 
death,  makes  another  blank,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  on  the  Free  Church  questioD, 
which  now  prevails  where  I  remember  so 
much  of  Christian  imity  and  brotherly  bve 
to  have  existed,  is  very  grievous  to  me.  I 
have  not  sufiBciently  considered  the  subject 
to  say  which  side  has  my  adherence,  neither 
can  I  feci  it  to  be  of  the  importance  to 
individuals  which  so  many  do  ;  but  one 
must  make  a  choice,  and  this,  I  fear,  wiD  be 
very  difficult  in  my  case.  Dr.  Grahame's 
successor  is  very  unlike  him,  and  the  Free 
Church  minister  lets  his  zeal  over-ride  his 
charity. 

"  Write  to  me  often,  dearest  Ladv  Cans- 
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ford;   your  letters  are  among   my   greatest 
comforts. 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Grace  Armytage/' 

To  Magdalen  she  wrote  with  the  tenderest 
sympathy : 

"You  have  endured  a  long  trial  of  pa- 
tience, dearest  Magdalen,  and  nothing,  I 
imagine,  is  more  heart*wearing  than  anxious 
suspense;  but  I  trust  yours  will  soon  be 
happily  ended,  and  then  you  will  come  and 
see  me,  as  soon  as  Lady  Livingstone  will 
spare  you  and  Francis.  You  know  how 
welcome  he  will  be  for  his  own  sake,  dear 
kind  Francis — how  more  than  welcome  as 
the  last  and  closest  link  with  him  who  was 
more  dear  and  precious  to  me  than  aught 
else  on  earth.  I  try  to  think  calmly  of  his 
coming;    but    in   some  respects  I  am   still 

L  2 
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T«T  weak,  and  the  tiiought  of  it  makes  my 
heart  beat  as  if  it  wouM  burst.  I  ha?e 
much  to  learn  still,  and  I  have  had  some 
beautiful  lessons  since  I  came  here  of  patient, 
even  cheerful,  submission  under  sore  losses; 
reminding  me  of  what  you  said  one  day, 
at  Invercarron, — do  you  remember  that  day, 
dear  Magdalen  ? — that  we  should  go  among 
our  poor  neighbours,  willing  to  learn  as  wdl 
as  to  teach.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  good 
for  me  to  come  here,  though  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  feel  that  this  is  the  home  1 
would  have  chosen.  It  is  well  that  we  may 
not  choose. 

"  So  many  old  friends  are  gone  ;  but  poor 
old  Mrs.  Hay,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak,  still  sur\ivcs.  I  remember  the  time 
when  I  used  to  think  her  more  to  be  pitied 
than  any  human  being ;  now  she  seems 
almost   to    be  env'ied — so  near  the    end  of 
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her  journey.  She  has  had  severe  bodily 
pain  to  endure,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  all  she 
loved.  But  her  patience  is  unfailing,  and  I 
find  much  comfort  in  being  with  her.'* 

These  letters  satisfied  her  friends  that  she 
had  done  weQ  in  returning  to  Glenruth.  I 
dare  say,  even  they  could  not  estimate  the 
greatness  of  the  effort  it  cost  her,  for  she 
never  spoke  of  it  as  such,  nor  did  they 
know  how  often  the  poor  heart  was  the  prey 
of  agonizing  recollections,  while  she  wrote  so 
calmly.  But  these  were  early  days  with  her 
yet ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  time 
she  would  find  peace,  seeking  it  as  she  did. 

By  the  people  about  she  had  been  beloved 
from  her  chUdhood— she  was  worehipped 
almost  as  an  angel  now,  and  their  joy  at  her 
return  among  them,  was  not  to  be  repressed. 
The  last  Lord  had  always  been  looked  upon 
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v^sOTper.  wad  ht  had  nol  fired  uaasf 
iIkhi  Im^  CHHigh  to  liKfe  cotAsntA  asf  of 
tibr  heBCk^  cf  iwAlfiit  pffopnclordiip.  for  be 
pRfanred  Cvdenholm,  whidi  lad  a  hmd- 
■KMkni  knse,  wad   m  populous  md 
BO^ibuiirlMMML    GrwDt,  therdbre , 
fand  ftwer  cbaiig»  dbonl  the  phce  tfaa 
sfe  kid  texpectcd,  kncmng  Lord  GSeiumdi  s 
cisQf    ix-    imnnc»fipmenl ;     but    she    fbimd 
:rfcxs  ct  BassfTs  Kic^ctmil  remembrance  oi 
Mr  wiiesw  it  x:ir>:«s  coctages  built  at  his 
owa  exxcse,  aLAer  pbns  they  had  diicussed 
»r;Cfc;r  42    Br^t.xi.  though   without   anv 
sSfti    cc   bar    part    that    they    were   to  be 


Tb?  MA55«r*>  DAzne  was  nerer  mentioned 
wTcbvUS  an  ejcpresjsi^a  of  adR?etioaate  respect , 
ioi  wtaierwr  ^rxxl  had  been  done  durincr  the 
^ifie  FeQ£ii  wxs  attributed  to  him. 

Bitf  I  mi^  rvnim  now  to  other  persoo- 
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ages  of  my  tale,  around  whose  heads  the 
storm  is  gathering.  There  is  little  more  to 
be  told  now  about  sweet,  gentle  Grace — 
**  anchored  in  deep  waters.'' 


152 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  trial  of  Jasper  Hardman  came  on 
at  the  Spring  Assizes  at  C . 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  details 
may  find  them  in  the  newspapers.  It 
would  occupy  too  many  pages,  and  too  mudi 
of  my  reader's  patience,  were  I  to  attempt 
transcribing  them. 

On  the  first  indictment,  the  pseudo 
baronet  turned  approver,  and  the  result  of 
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tiiis  was  not  only  conviction,  but  a  second 
indictment  on  the  yet  heavier  charge  of 
murder. 


It  was  a  dark  story  of  sin  and  crime 
unhallowed  passion,  weak  self-indulgence, 
avarice  and  treachery,  covetousness  and  re- 
venge, which  I  will  compress  into  narrative, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  for  on  such  pages  it  is 
never  pleasant  nor  always  profitable  to  dwell, 
yet  do  they  convey  a  lesson. 

Sir  Edward  Armytage,  in  his  wild  youth, 
bad  seduced  a  young  woman,  whom  Joseph 
Hudson,  the  son  of  his  steward,  had  wished 
to  make  his  wife.  Hudson  was  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  controlled  by  a  stronger  will ; 
be  vowed  revenge,  and  never  slackened  his 


good  to  dism 
but  being  a  1 
to  make  som 
served  him  k 
aSered  to  tik 
'niis<^Fi9-  was 
tode,  but  seen 
flames,  that  t 
injored  him,  s 
indemnificatirai 
too  favourable 
pHshment  of 
Sir  Edward, 
Hudson,  and 
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bdng  well-educated,  and  of  excellent  abilities, 
soon  became  necessary  to  his  master,  and 
gained  his  fullest  confidence. 

But  it  was  Sir  Edward's  "  pleasant  vices" 
that  furnished  "the  whips  wherewith  to 
scourge  him,"  and  circumstances  concurred 
to  involve  many  innocent  in  his  pimish- 
ment. 

The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  of 
Cardenholm,  fell  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful 
woman  of  low  rank.  He  really  loved  her — 
made  her  his  wife,  and  when  he  went  to  sea 
confided  his  secret  to  his  only  brother,  in 
whose  hands  he  deposited  proofs  of  his 
marriage,  charging  him,  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  make  it  public,  otherwise,  it  was  not  to 
be  divulged  during  their  father's  lifetime. 
Allan  Livingstone  knew  his  brother's  cha- 
racter, which  was  the  opposite  of  his  own. 
Generous,  confiding,  and  passionate,  he  knew 
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that,  devoted  as  he  was  to  his  beautiful  wife, 
he  would  cast  her  from  him  at  onoe,  though 
it  should  break  his  own  hearty  had  he  proof 
of  her  mfidelity;  and  these  proofs  ADan 
thought  he  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
establishing,  for  he  saw  that  she  was 
passionate  and  vain,  and  less  attached  to 
her  husband  than  he  was  to  her. 

On  this  he  went  to  work. 

He  first  induced  her  to  believe  that  her 
husband  had  deserted  her,  and  then  brought 
her  under  the  notice  of  those  on  whom 
her  beauty  was  likely  to  make  a  strong 
impression.  With  Sir  Edward  Armytage 
the  scheme  succeeded;  he  made  her  his 
mistress,  and,  knowing  that  she  was  a 
married  woman,  took  no  precautions  against 
the  possible  consequences  which  might  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  her  passing  as  his 
wife  in  Scotland. 
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The  coasequences  were  such  as  the  wily 
Allan  had  anticipated.  Randolph  Living, 
stone  wrote  to  him  in  bitter  grief  and  anger 
against  his  wife ;  he  also  wrote  a  letter  of 
defiance  and  reproach  to  Sir  Edward  Army- 
tage ;  but  soon  afterwards  on  his  death-bed, 
relenting  towards  one  whom  he  had  pas- 
sionately loved,  deeply  as  she  had  injured 
him,  and  unwilling  to  punish  his  innocent 
child,  he  wrote  again  to  his  brother,  adjur- 
ing him  to  seek  out,  and  save  fi*om 
ruin  the  'wife  who  had  deserted  him ;  and  he 
enclosed  a  letter  to  his  father,  bequeathing 
to  him  the  care  of  his  boy,  whom,  he 
doubted  not,  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  acknowledged  as  heir  of  Carden- 
holm. 

But  the  voice  of  avarice  and  self-interest 
spoke  with  louder  tones  to  Allan  Livingstone, 
than   did   that   of  his   dead  brother.      He 


•      M 
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sapfressed 

the  letter  to  his  father,  deslruyd 

tfae  prtM^ 

of  the  mam^ie,  and  fi-lt  secure. 

Old     >£r. 

Litingstooe    shortly    ailerwards 

^ed.    and 

he    entered    upon    his    inherit- 

anee. 

He  did 

not  kDow  of  his  brother's  letter 

to  Sir  Edward,  nor   that  a  few   days  after- 

wards  be  bad  traced  with  his  dying  hand  s 

few  affecting  words  to  tus  wife,  beeeet^iiog 

her  to  quit  the  paths  of  wickedness,  and 
assuring  htr  of  his  blessing  and  forgiveness ; 
and  enclosing  an  attested  duplicate  of  their 
marri;igi'-oertiticate.  He  referred  her  to  his 
brother,  for  inlormation  as  to  his  wishes 
ri"g:m!ing  his  boy, 

A  sudden  fit  of  remorse  ovenvhelmcd 
the  unhappy  woman.  She  quitted  Sir 
Edw;ird's  protection,  and  was  not  heard  of 
agjiin  for  years,  though  he  made  every 
search    for  her,   not   so  raueh   with    a   view 
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of  inducing  her  return,  as  from  a  desire 
to  provide  for  her.  He  was  not  a  heart- 
less  profligate,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
pleasure. 

She  had,  however,  sought  out  her  brother- 
in-law,  who,  after  upbraiding  her  with  her 
conduct  (he  had  worked  in  the  dark,  and 
she  did  not  suspect  him  of  having  laid  the 
snare  into  which  she  had  fallen),  told  her 
that  his  brother's  last  request  to  her  was, 
that  she  would  make  no  claim  on  the  name 
she  had  disgraced,  and  that  she  should 
relinquish  for  her  son,  as  he  did,  all  title  to 
the  inheritance  of  Cardenholm.  On  these 
terms  she  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  sum 
for  her  maintenance,  and  the  education  of 
the  boy  to  some  humble  profession. 

She  believed  him;  and  in  that  hour  of 
temporary  penitence,  she  was  ready  to  make 
any   sacrifice ;    neither    had    her    maternal 
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lActioD  ercr  hem  Strang  am^ 
kv  *«-™'''  bo-  boy's  infaRS 

«aft«9Bg  to  saarSae  bcr  owu. 

Her  Rpentanoe   -was   not  lutu^.      b>- 
IMwidame  ud  tnlNikak  {hswhis  fAoipd 
her  to  a  few  jcaim  ioto  die  vefj  dqMfai  of 
la&ntT ;  sbr  beame  hanlnied  md  ihUk^    I 
the  assocate  of  thieves  tod  pruAigattS;  ad    J 
as  age  adraDced,  oontoosaess  «ra&  added  to    i! 
her  olliiT  %ii'<;-5.   Ii^s*.    tiowi'vcr,   Kt   th-.   lovt 
I'i"  mj'iny   !t5fli",   th:i!i    from   :i   cnivin^  aHi-r 
tho  ;H.ii.Jji''ni\'j  which  it  cnn  ixi[iiir.:ind. 

It  w;t?  alvHit  twip.iy  \,'4irs.  afier  hrr  di?- 
..p:v;ir,iiu\  rroni  S.at.'ii  Anint.ijrf,  i..,;' 
Hiui>c>:i  ii-.,r  ;.!;.!  rtv.--n'.z.-d  her  in  ip:i;' '^: 
hrr  ,.!i;  r-,  .i  aj-pfaninc.-.  iis  tho  t^u  ■v.c..-.:;. 
mi>tn--  ■. :'  :?:.-  Edw.ird.  I'nr  wii,ini  u-,ir>  i-.i 
noi  di:rii:ii;i;r  i  hi>  !i.ii:i-,l. 

jn,i  dLjjht  or"  his  ntlur"-  iii',:rt. 
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It  was  then  that  the  dark  scheme  of 
vengeance  suggested  itself  to  that  implacable, 
treacherous  spirit. 

He  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  a  Scotch  marriage  against  Sir  Edward, 
and  bring  this  abandoned  woman,  and  her 
half-idiot  son  to  reign  in  the  halls  of  Seaton 
Armytage.  He  was  not  aware  that  Anne 
Lomax  was  actually  the  wife  of  another 
man  at  the  time,  for  he  had  taken  the 
story  of  desertion,  as  a  mere  woman's 
invention  to  show  her  fraUty.  When, 
however,  he  foimd  out  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  scheme  ; 
he  only  improved  upon  it.  Seeing  at  a 
glance  the  hold  which  the  possession  of  this 
secret  would  give  him  over  the  wealthy 
owner  of  Cardenholm,  he  determined  to 
make  use  of  it,  for  he  loved  power. 

He   instigated   his   tool   to   threaten   her 
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brother-in-law  with  the  dcdaratton 
marriage,  and  when  Mr.  LivingstoD< 
driTen  to  desperatioii.  ^Anb  (w4»Ak 
assumed  oame  d  Bmdmm,  hf  lAidb  fiw 
be  «B8  kiMwn  to  the  wnamliBtua^  mm 
forward  (ud  «l^r«d  tot  vtnqte  hint  Ir 
prodiKmg  pnw&  of  »  tnrmgt  MtiiMi* 
his  brother's  wife  and  Sir  Edward  AimytmB, 
which,  but  for  her  prior  mtrriage,  wo^d 
be  incoDtestible.  Mr.  Livingstoitfi  he«tated; 
he  had  not  the  audacity  of  bis  tempto-,  and 
dreaded  a  possible  diBcovery.  HardnuD 
pressed  him  dose.  Either  Seaton  Anayti^ 
or  Cardenholm  must  ackaowledge  Anse 
Lomax  as  mistress ;  which  should  it  be  f 
Nothing  was  required  of  Mr.  Livingstone, 
but  silence;  he  Was  one  of  the  veiy  few 
that  Rould  invalidate  the  evidence  of  a 
marriage  with  Sir  Edward,  and  could  he  be 
required  to  come  forward  to  his  own  nun  f 
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and  was  not  Sir  Edward  Armytage  a 
seducer  and  a  profligate,  on  whom  it  was 
meet  that  condign  punishment  should  fell, 
instead  of  on  him,  the  virtuous  husband 
and  father,  and  on  his  innocent  children, 
who,  by  such  an  act  of  insanity  on  his  part, 
would  be  reduced  to  beggary. 

By  such  miserable  sophistries  did  revenge 
make  a  tool  of  avarice. 

Hudson,  among  manifold  accomplishments 
(as  clever  a  villain  he  was  as  ever  schemed), 
was  an  expert  copyist  of  any  handwriting  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  could  execute  his  master's 
signature  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  as  to  deceive 
Sir  Edward  himself.  Easy  it  was  for  him, 
therefore,  to  draw  out  an  acknowledgment  of 
marriage ;  to  write  various  letters  addressed 
to  Lady  Armytage,  as  well  as  some  of  later 
date,  offering  bribes  to  secresy,  or  evading 
demands  for  large   sums  of  money.      The 
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ndstnoed — md  tliB  plot  ms  ti^  when  the 
ncpeded  soo  of  Rmdol^  I^fB^grtone  Ad. 
lliB  tbrew  dM  UoodbDond  ooL 
WidMNil  an  heir  to  bring  ftcwd,  vim 
slmild  Hini|JMit  tliB  idoGied  QtAf  son?  he 
wcrefaralked  of  half  Ub  vengeance,  nod  hii 
hold  over  Lhriogslone  gone  altegeUier. 

Bat  Joseph  Hiidson  was  fertik  in  teaomeeB, 
and  befinne  long  a  vouth  was  foond,  bearii^ 

sufficient  resemUanoe  to  Sn*  Edward  Annv- 

■ 

tage  to  faToar  the  assertion  that  he  was  his 
son,  yet  not  so  striking  as  to  excite  any 
suspicion  in  die  mind  €i  Allan  livingstone 
as  to  his  leal  parentage.  But  as  the  latter 
had  nerer  set  eyes  on  his  unfortunate  nefdiew, 
there  was  not  much  fear  of  his  rhaflenging 
the  identity. 

There  was  little   difficulty  in  persuading 
Lomax  to  consent  to  this  further  deoeptioD. 
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Hudson  had  inflamed  her  imagination  with 
pictures  of  the  luxuries  she  might  command 
as  mistress  of  Seaton  Armytage,  and  practised 
on  her  remorse  by  representing  it  to  her  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the 
memory  of  her  injured  husband  to  make  her 
seducer  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  Thus 
did  he  ply  her,  until  the  success  of  the  scheme 
became  a  necessary  excitement  to  the  wretched 
slave  of  sin. 

An  was  now  ready. 

But  Sir  Edward,  on  reading  the  letter 
from  Anne  Lomax,  claiming  him  as  her  hus- 
band, and  declaring  that  she  would  accept  of 
no  compromise  of  her  rights,  quietly  ob- 
served : 

"This  is^a  mere  forgery,  I  can  take  my 
solemn  oath  I  never  signed  any  such  paper ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  have  the 
proofs  of  her  marriage  to  Randolph  Livingstone 
in  my  possession ;''  and  he  desired  Hudson  to 
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hand  him  a  certain  writing-case,  in  which  was 
deposited  Randolph  Livingstone's  letter  to  hit 
n-ife,'  which,  after  her  remoisciul  flight  from 
Seaton  Armytage,  he  had  found  and  secured— 
not  from  any  idea  that  it  would  be  of  value  to 
himself,  but  rather  with  a  view  of  restoring  it 
to  her.  His  heart  was  touched  by  the  affect- 
ing language  in  which  it  was  couched,  aod 
from  the  day  he  read  that  letter,  Sir  Edward 
Armytage  had  never  again  sinned  in  the  same 
sort.  She  was  not  his  first  xnctim,  but  she 
was  his  last ;  nor  was  she,  perhaps,  fairly 
speaking,  a  victim,  for  she  was  as  much  the 
tempter  as  tlie  tempted. 

As  he  looked  up,  on  giving  this  order  to 
his  ser^-ant,  he  was  struck  with  the  expression 
of  bitter  hatred  glaring  in  the  eyes  which 
were  bent  on  him,  which  quickly  passed  into 
one  of  baffled  rage  on  his  mention  of  Ran- 
dolph Livingstone. 

"  Hudson,"  said  he  quickly,  "  you  know 
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something  of  this — ^what  does  it  mean? 
Good  God !  is  it  possible  ?  you  in  a  plot 
against  me  f 

Hudson  gnashed  his  teeth«  Either  he  lost 
his  self-possession,  or  he  felt  that  he  was 
already  unmasked.  Going  up  dose  to  his 
master,  he  said : 

"  But  for  you,  Mary  Foster  would  have 
been  my  wife — and  what  is  she  now  ?"  And 
then  he  left  the  room. 

One  of  Hudson's  remarkable  qualities — 
he  might  have  been  a  valuable  character  if  he 
had  not  been  such  a  villain — one  (^  his  re* 
markable  qualities  was  his  promptitude  of 
thought  and  action,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  availed  himself  of  circumstances, 
even  those  apparently  adverse  to  his  views, 
and  bent  them  to  his  purpose,  so  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  were  made  for 
him. 
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It  80  happened  tbik  Sir  Edmod  altUi 
time  ¥ras  saffiBfing  firam  an  attack  of  gooli 
wliidi  kept  him  a  priiODer  to  hia  nmn.  Eb 
wife  was  in  London  and  Ub  aon  al  Qdnd. 
Hodaon  went  stn^;ht  to  tibe  lifamy,  wrote  a 
note  to  die  dniggiatk  in  Sir  Edward'a  hud, 
tat  ten  g^raina  rfatrydbninB  to  poiaon  veiuiiup 
and  desired  (»e  of  tibe  grooma  toiidairifliit 
immediatdjr;  he  added — 

"  You'd  better  teD  the  doctor  to  come  up 
in  the  monuDg,  Sam ;  for  I  don't  think  Sir 
Edward  is  weQ,  but  he  won't  let  me  send  for 
him ;  just  teD  him  to  come  of  his  own  accord 
like." 

In  the  momii^  Sir  Edward  Armytage  was 
dead. 

The  doctor,  on  his  way  to  the  HaD,  was 
met  by  a  groom,  riding  for  life  and  death,  to 
hasten  his  coming. 

The  counterfeited  irrief  €i  the  **  feithfol 
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servant,''  as  he  was  called  in  the  newspaper 
reports,  was  most  distressing  to  witness. 
None  but  the  Unseen  Eye  and  his  own  black 
heart  knew,  that  unconsciously — ^in  the  medi- 
cine which  was  placed  beside  him — had  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Edward  swallowed  the  deadly 
drug,  one  grain  of  which  freezes  the  spring  of 
life  at  its  source. 

There  was  an  inquest,  of  course,  and  then 
came  to  light  the  motive  for  self-destruction* 
Hudson's  evidence  went  to  prove  how  much 
troubled  in  mind  his  master  had  lately  been, 
especially  when  certain  letters  were  received, 
which  letters  were  all  found  in  one  particular 
drawer  in  his  writing-table,  opened  by  a  ring- 
key  which  Sir  Edward  always  wore.  He  also 
deposed  to  various  meetings  with  the  woman 
Lomax  (meetings  which  had  never  taken 
place ;)  and,  reluctantly,  with  much  evasion, 
admitted  his  knowledge  of  her  in  former  years. 
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Conoeiye  the  inm  httdnni  of  hflvt  wai 
iiarv6B  which  oofnU  mwHc  hasHf  in  Ihie  doid  of 
night,  to  viflii  the  ixKmi  irimno  his  Tietini  kjt 
oorpse  through  his  act,  and  tiMrepetftct  ha 
de?iliah  plan — ^tfae  vary  key  I  spdce  o^  he 
must  have  taken  off  the  finger  of  the  fiftlw 
hand,  and  replaced  where  it  hadaenedUi 
purpose. 

His  fiur-aightedneas  too.  He  wrote  tint 
letter  to  Edward  which  the  poor  lad  reli- 
giously obeyed  as  bis  father's  dying  com- 
mand.  He  wrote  one  to  Lady  Elizabeth  fiill 
of  affection  and  remorse,  self-accusation  and 
entreaties  of  pardon.  He  addressed  one  to 
himself  charging  him  to  bear  witness  to  what 
he  knew  to  be  truth,  without  fear  or  affection 
— and  all  these  wore  sealed  with  Sir  Edward's 
signet  ring. 

He  was  completely  successful,  only  hii 
manner  of  giving  evidence,  which  told  on  the 
multitude,  excited  certain  doubts  in  the  mind 
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of  old  Adam,  who  had  always  distrusted  him, 
and  of  such  as  Mr.  Anstruther,  accustomed 
to  watch  and  weigh  evidence  with  a  critical 
eye.  But  even  their  doubts  only  amounted 
to  this,  that  he  was  not  so  anxious  to  conceal 
the  truth  as  he  would  have  it  thought.  No 
one  doubted  that  it  was  truth ;  and  although 
it  soon  began  to  be  rumoured,  that  if  poor  Sir 
Edward  had  not  lost  heart,  he  might  have 
found  means  to  silence  Lomax  and  her  son — 
suspicion  never  for  a  moment  pointed  to  the 
faithful  Hudson. 

He  left  Seaton  Armytage  immediately, 
declining  an  excellent  situation  in  a  noble- 
man's family,  because  he  could  not  bear, 
he  said,  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  when,  within  a  year  afterwards,  accounts 
of  his  death  were  received,  his  sister,  accom- 
panied by  a  lawyer's  letter,  transmitting  to 
her  the  amount  of  his  savings,  and  various 
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articles  of  property',  easily  recogniswi  as  \m, 
no  one  doubted  of  his  death,  and  he  «as 
spoken  of  as  an  instance  of  devoted  attach- 
ment. 

To  Edward  he  hequeathed  his  watch,  with 
his  humble  duty,  begging  him  to  accept  whit 
had  been  the  gifl  of  his  dear  master,  which 
he  only  parted  with  in    death.     The  lettarj 
was    traced   in   feeble  characters,   as  by  %'\ 
failing  hand. 

Edward,  with  whom  Hudson  had  mver 
been  a  favourite,  was  smitten  with  scif- 
reproach  for  not  having  valued  him  more. 

Edward  had  not  liked  him,  and  Ladv 
Elizabeth  positively  disliked  liim.  It  was 
the  instinctive  recoil  of  ingenuous,  noble 
natures  from  treacherous  villany,  though 
concealed. 

This  distrust  of  Hudson,  on  the  part  of 
Lady    Elizabeth,    was   the    only    subject  on 
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which  she  and  Sir  Edward  ever  had  a 
difference,  for  their  married  life  had  been 
very  happy. 

A  severe  iUness  had  brought  him  abnost  to 
the  grave  not  long  after  the  disappearance  of 
Anne  Lomax.  He  rose  from  his  sick  bed 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man;  and  his  mar- 
riage  two  years  afterwards  to  an  amiable, 
high-minded  woman  had  developed  a  great 
improvement  in  his  character. 

But  neither  repentance  nor  amendment 
could  undo  the  past,  or  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  his  sin  from  extending  in  an 
ever-widening  circle.  The  stone  had  been 
cast  which  troubled  the  waters  of  his  life, 
and  Uves  dearer  than  his  own. 

Despair !  death  !  crimes  of  blackest  dye ! 
— what  did  not  that  sin  bring  in  its  train ! 
Oh,  think  of  this !  you  who  deem  such  sin 
but  youthful  folly — a  light  offence — a  venial 
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error.  Is  it  a  Iigfat  offenoB  to  bctnqr  Ac 
innooent?  Is  it  a  venial  entir  to  dertrajf 
an  immortal  soul?  You  may  live  to  ie^ 
pent,  and  be  forgiven;  but  can  yoa  insure 
repentance  or  forgiveness  to  her  who  was 
tiie  victim  of  your  unh<%  passion  ? 

Sir  Edward  Armytage  repented ;  but  that 
did  not  save  his  wife  finom  a  broken  heart, 
his  son  from  a  ruined  fortune,  himsdf  from 
a  dishonoured  grave.  Worse  than  aD,  it 
did  not  save  the  partners  of  his  sin  from 
lives  of  infamy  and  death-beds  of  despair, 
or  his  destroyer  from  the  crime  of  Cain. 
Destroyer  and  destroyed! — his  enemy  was 
his  victim  too — the  victim  of  that  sin  in 
which  its  enmity  took  its  rise. 

But,  you  wiU  say,  such  consequences  do 
not  always,  or  often,  result  fit>m  such  a 
cause.  Perhaps  not.  We  do  not  know. 
But   again,   I   could   tell  a  yet  darker  tale. 
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And  take  this  word  of  warning :  **  Be  sure 
thy  sin  will  find  thee  out/'  here  or  here- 
after.    Well  for  those  who  suffer  here. 

Hudson  was  well  aware  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's aversion,  and  repaid  it  with  hatred. 
It  was  an  additional  drop  of  sweetness  in  his 
draught  of  vengeance  that  she  was  to  be 
humbled  to  the  dust.  Humbled  to  the  dust 
indeed  she  was,  poor  lady  !  for  she  died  of 
a  broken  heart. 

He  who  suffered  most  and  longest  from 
this  wicked  plot  was  the  only  one  of  the 
victims  who  was  not  the  object  of  Hudson's 
hatred.  Young  Edward,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  had  saved  his,  by  plunging  after 
him  into  a  swollen  river ;  and  if.  he  could 
have  wrung  the  parent's  heart  by  any  other 
means,  perhaps — perhaps,  I  say — he  might 
have  spared  the  son.  As  it  was,  however, 
their  idolatry  of  the   noble  boy  sealed   his 
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doom, in  their  own,  but  beyond  this  Hudmi 
would  not  pursue  him.  You  may  remember 
how  he  insisted  on  Lord  Glenruth's  aooe&ig 
to  Basil's  proposition  r^arding  the  settle- 
ment on  Grace.  This  was  prompted  by  t 
lingering  touch  of  humanity,  willing  to  make 
some  poor  reparation  for  injuries  inflicted  on 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  guiltless. 

So  well  laid  were  his  plans,  and  so 
careful  had  he  been  to  obtain  possession  of 
ever}'  proof  that  could  have  betrayed  him, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  the  story  would 
ever  have  come  to  light,  but  for  Lord  Glen- 
ruth's  death-bed  repentance,  urged  by  the 
entreaties  and  prayers  of  his  son.  Some 
words  uttered  in  delirium  had  aroused  Basil's 
attention,  and  the  distress  of  mind  under 
which  his  father  was  evidently  suffering  in- 
creased his  suspicions;  he  never  left  his 
bedside,   and    while    he    soothed   him   with 
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affectionate  ministrations,  he  besought  him 
to  cast  the  burthen  off  his  mind,  and  at 
length  he  was  successful. 

Successfnl  in  what  ? 

In  the  entire  destruction  of  his  own 
worldly  prospects. 

He  immediately  secured  all  his  father's 
papers,  but  was  careful  not  to  say  or  do 
anjthing  which  could  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  Mr.  Hardman;  and  for  once,  the  arch- 
deceiver  was  deceived.  He  thought  that 
Basil,  if  he  knew  anything,  would  now, 
that  he  tasted  the  sweets  of  possession,  be 
as  unwilling  as  his  father  was  to  resign 
them;  and  felt  that  he  stiU  kept  the  key 
of  the  Cardenholm  coffers. 

And  he  was  hugging  himself  on  the 
success  of  his  career,  when  he  was  arrested. 

The  evidence  was  so  dear,  that  a  verdict 
was  returned  by  the  jury  without  retiring, 
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was  as  nothing  compared  to  his  grief  for 
his  unworthy  father.  It  was  that  broke 
poor  Basil's  heart 


The  first  thing  Colonel  Heron  did,  when 
the  fact  of  Sir  Richard's  real  birth  came 
out,  was  to  go  to  Basil  with  this  intelligence, 
and  bid  him  return  to  the  home  he  had 
loved  so  dearly.  Colonel  Heron  had  been 
sorely  divided  between  satisfaction  in  the 
conviction  of  Hardman,  and  commiseration 
for  Basil,  whose  noble  conduct  he  had  no 
words  to  characterise.  Had  poor  Edward 
lived,  joy  would  have  been  in  the  ascendant, 
but  the  success  which  had  come  too  late 
for  him,  only  made  his  loss  more  bitter, 
if  possible,  to  his  old  friend.  To  do  for 
Basil,   therefore,    what    Basil    had    enabled 
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hB  Id  do,  tboue:fa  vainly,  far  Edv'ar^  j 
•  ooasohbDO  to  the  IdDd-heartod  old  ( 
Bat    hm    again    it    ms     too    late, 
aenr  saw  Cardenholm  ^&iii. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Nor  the  stormy  winter's  rages. 
Thou  thy  heavy  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone>  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

CTMBELINE. 


Basil  had  taken  a  small  place  suited  to 
his  now  reduced  fortune,  where  he  proposed 
making  a  home  for  his  sister;  as  Lady 
Glennith  preferred  remaining  abroad,  and 
where,  had  it  pleased  God  to  spare  him, 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  peace  of  a  clear 


"   ^wui    poo 
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to  rest  by  the  side  of  a  woodland  path.  It 
was  the  faintness  of  death  which  had  over- 
taken him,  for  when  his  servants,  alarmed 
by  his  protracted  absence,  went  out  to  seek 
him,  they  found  only  "  the  tenantless  clay." 
Hb  head  was  resting  as  if  in  slumber,  against 
the  trunk  of  a  weeping  birch  tree,  and  his 
little  dog,  sole  watcher  by  his  death-bed, 
sat  gazing  wistfully  in  the  face  of  its  beloved 
master,  waiting  for  the  kindly  glance  of 
those  eyes  which  were  closed  for  evermore. 

Colonel  Heron,  who,  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  had  lost  not  an  hour  in  setting  forth 
to  acquaint  Basil  with  the  discovery  of  his 
supposed  cousin's  real  birth,  arrived  at 
Newton  a  few  hours  after  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat,  which  he  fondly  hoped  to 
have  gladdened  with  good  tidings.  He  was 
quite  overcome.  It  was  a  revival  of  his 
grief  for  Edward,  if  that  could  be  said  ever 
to  have  slept ;  and  as  he  turned  away  from 
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the  bed  where  lay  all  that  remained  of  Basil 
Livingstone,  he  felt  onoe  more  how  vainly 
he  had  toiled,  how  worthless  was  the  victory 
he  had  gained.  A  stranger  was  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  for  whidi  there  had 
been  so  much  sin  and  su£Fering,  and  the 
noble  spirit  which  had  sacrificed  more  than 
life  for  truth  and  justice  sake,  had  paid 
that  forfeit  too,  just  when  some  compensation 
was  about  to  be  awarded  him.  But  again 
as  he  looked  on  the  dead  face,  wearing  an 
aspect  of  such  perfect  peace,  so  different 
from  the  sorrowful  expression  which  had 
marked  it  when  last  he  had  looked  upon 
that  face  in  life,  Colonel  Heron  felt  that 
recompense  and  reward  are  dealt  by  a  Higher 
than  human  wisdom,  and  that  shame  and 
sorrow  could  no  longer  touch  him,  who  had 
so  keenly  felt  their  stings  on  earth. 
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Only  servants  were  in  the  house — attached 
and  faithful — as  were  all  who  had  ever 
served  Basil;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  friend,  Colonel  Heron  at  once  resolved 
to  await  Anne's  arrival,  and  offer  her  his 
services  in  any  way  in  which  they  could 
be  available. 

But  before  Anne  arrived,  another  friend 
had  hastened  to  offer  help  and  sympathy, 
and  if  it  might  be,  consolation,  when  she 
alighted  from  her  long,  sad  journey.  Grace's 
gentle  arms  received  her— Grace's  sweet  voice 
was  lifted  up  in  prayer  for  her,  and  together 
they  knelt  beside  the  coffin,  which  on  the 
morrow  was  to  be  borne  to  the  grave. 

Poor  AnAe !  she  could  not  realise  her 
bereavement,  so  sudden  had  been  the 
stroke;  and  when  they  came  to  dose  the 
coffin-lid,  Grace  had  almost  to  force  her 
away.     She  was  hardly  to  be  dissuaded  from 
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accompanying  the  funeral  to  Cardenholm; 
where  according  to  his  known  wish,  Basfl's 
remains  were  to  be  laid  beside  those  of  his 
father;  only  the  exhaustion  of  grief  and 
fatigue  overpowered  her.  She  fell  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  the 
evening.  Grace  was  sitting  watching  har, 
and  when  the  burst  of  grief  which  followed 
that  first  sad  awaking  was  subsided,  she  sa)(i, 
tenderly : 

*'  You  must  come  home  with  me,  dearest 
Anne,  it  was  his  wish.  I  promised  Basil  1 
would  be  your  sister  if  he  were  taken  from 
you." 

So  soothingly  she  spoke  to  her,  so  lovingly 
of  Basil,  with  such  sorrow  for  his  loss,  that 
Anne  clung  to  her,  and  yielded  to  her  gentle 
guidance.  So  they  returned  together  to 
Glenruth. 
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"  Is  there  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor- 
row ?"  seems  the  natural  cry  of  the  human 
heart,  when  quivering  under  the  stroke  of 
chastisement.  Each  one  called  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  affliction  thinks  the 
furnace  has  been  heated  "  one  seven  times 
more ''  for  him. 

And  so  it  was  with  Anne;  she  thought 
no  love  could  be  so  strong  as  that  which  had 
bound  her  to  her  brother,  no  grief  so  deep 
as  that  with  which  she  mourned  him. 
There  was  much  of  rebelHous  feeling 
mingled  with  it  at  first,  doubtless — though 
Anne's  was  a  most  pious  mind,  and  a  most 
tender  heart — ^but  strength  is  not  given  in 
the  same  measure  to  all,  though  all  need  to 
seek  it. 

She  could  not  for  a  long  time  acquiesce  in 
the  decree  which  had  appointed  so  joyless  a 
lot  for  her  beloved  brother,  and  now  had 
taken  him  firom  her. 
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leave  Glenruth,  and  now  you  are  here  again, 
and  he  is  in  his  grave.  O  1  my  brother,  my 
dear  brother/'  she  cried  with  a  burst  of 
weeping ;  "  you  were  all  in  all  to  me — ^it  was 
hard — hard  that  we  should  be  parted." 

*^  Hush !  dear  Anne  !  hush  !"  said  Grace's 
low,  sweet  voice,  "we  must  not  call  our 
Father's  will  a  hard  one." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  is  wrong  of  me,  and  I 
do  try  not  to  murmur ;  but  I  cannot  help 
it.  O,  Grace,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  have  given  all  the  love  of  a  life-time  to 
one  being,  and  that  your  own  brother,  and 
then  to  lose  him." 

Grace  sighed. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  have  been  greatly  tried ; 
forgive  me,  but  my  heart  is  broken !" 

Thus  would  she  mourn ;  poor  Anne !  her 
own  tears  blinded  her,  she  could  not  see 
that  other  eyes  were  as  dim  with  weeping. 
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She  knew,  and  often  admowledged  that 
Grace  had  been  sorely  tried,  and  that  her 
patience  was  very  beautiful;  but,  then  her 
heart  would  whisper:  ''Her  nature  is  dif- 
ferent from  mine — all  have  not  the  same 
strong  feelings/* 

And  Grace,  who  could  sympathise  with 
all,  sympathised  even  with  the  sdfishness  of 
Anne's  grief 

She  knew  there  had  been  a  time,  when 
her  heart  too  had  cried  out  in  its  agony: 
"  Is  there  any  sorrow  like  imto  my  sorrow  f " 
nay,  that  still  that  cry  woidd  rise  up  from 
the  depths  of  her  soul ;  but  never  by  her 
fellow-creatures  and  fellow-sufFcrers  did  she 
let  it  be  heard. 

She  dared  not  indulge  her  sorrow  as 
Anne  did ;  had  she,  like  her,  sat  down  to 
muse  and  mourn  over  days  departed,  she 
would  soon  have  been  unfitted  for  earth,  and 
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it  is  not  by  becoming  unfit  for  earth,  that 
the  soul  is  made  more  meet  for  heaven. 

Grace  would  listen  to  the  widow's  fond  remi- 
niscences of  her  husband's  dying  bed,  without 
saying  ''  that  consolation  was  denied  to  me ;" 
she  would  weep  with  the  bereaved  mother 
by  her  baby's  grave,  nor  say  to  the  mourner 
"  be  thankful  that  you  may  come  here  to 
weep."  God  only  knew  what  agonising 
pictures  of  the  red  battle  plain,  and  the 
roUing  sea,  rose  up  before  her  then. 

It  was  not  without  strong  and  ceaseless 
endeavour  she  had  attained  that  calmness 
which  Anne  called  her  nature. 


Anne  had  been  at  Glenruth  about  two 
months  when  she  heard  of  the  dangerous 
illness   of    her   little  brother   Algernon,   on 
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which  she  immediatdy  set  out  for  Garden^ 
hohn ;  for  although  between  her  and  her  step- 
mother there  existed  no  great  congeniality, 
sickness  and  sorrow  were  ever  sufficient  to 
call  forth  Anne's  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
And  Grace  encouraged  her  to  go,  for  she 
thought  it  would  not  only  take  her  mind  off 
her  absorbing  grief,  but  would  draw  the 
bonds  of  affection  closer  between  her  and 
her  young  sisters — she  thought  it  so  sad 
they  should  grow  up  in  estrangement  from 
her. 

So  Grace  was  left  alone  again,  and  still 
there  came  no  tidings  of  the  '  Cornwall,'  save 
vague  rumours  of  storm  and  shipwreck. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


"  Night  is  the  time  to  weep. 
To  wet  with  miBeen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory,  where  sleep, 
The  joys  of  other  years, 
Hopes  that  were  angels  at  their  birth. 
But  perished  young,  like  things  of  earth." 

MONTGOMERY. 

"  Break,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones  thou  sea. 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead. 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


€* 


The  stately  ships  go  down 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill. 

But,  oh  I  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

TENNYSON. 


On  just  such  an  evening  as  I  attempted 
to    describe    in   an    early    chapter  of  this 

VOL.   III.  o 
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"It  win  be  a  long  night,  but  the  day- 
break  must  come  at  last,  the  dawn  of  a 
better  morning;"  this  was  her  comfort. 

She  had  sat  for  an  hour  thus,  listening 
to  the  murmur  of  the  river  flowing  by, 
and  the  distant  boom  of  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  headlands  of  the  bay,  which  in  that 
stiO  night  she  heard  distinctly,  it  always 
seemed  to  her  to  be  singing  the  dirge  of 
her  dead. 

As  she  listened,  it  seemed  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  to  be  calling  to  her, 
and  her  poor  heart  answered: 

"  Give  back,  give  back  my  dead,  oh,  sea ! 

Must  I  never  see  them  more  ?  never  more!  nevermore  I" 

There  were  times  when  the  deep  still 
ocean  of  her  grief  was  stirred  up  into 
great  waves,  and  overwhelmed  her. 

It  was  then  as  if  a  thick  cloud  shut  out 

o  2 
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the  moonlight,  and  she  was  again  in  a 
horror  of  great  darkness.  A  doud  was 
passing  now.  She  hid  her  &ce  on  h^ 
folded  arms,  and  wept  and  prayed,  and 
wrestled  with  her  agony. 

Poor  broken  heart ! 

There  was  another  sound  than  that  of  the 
sea,  coming  up  on  the  night  breeze,  now 
nearer  and  more  distinct  —  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  and  rapid  wheels,  and  presently 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  a  carriage  swept 
round  the  avenue,  turned  into  the  court,  and 
the  door-beU  echoed  through  the  silent  house 

There  is  always  something  alarming  in 
an  unexpected  arrival  at  night. 

Grace  was  startled. 

"  What  can  this  be  ?  Some  evil  tidings 
of  the  '  Cornwall,'  or  he  has  arrived  without 
Francis.  Poor  Magdalen  !"  this  was  her 
first  thought. 
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In  the  hall  she  met  Lady  Carysford, 
who,  as  she  embraced  her,  hastened  to  say  : 

"Do  not  be  frightened,  my  dear  child, 
by  my  coming  at  this  unseasonable  hour. 
I  was  anxious  to  give  you  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  'ComwallV  arrival,  and  to 
prepare  you,"  she  added,  "  to  see  Francis 
and  Magdalen  on  Friday." 

Lady  Carysford  felt  the  hand  she  held 
tremble  and  turn  cold. 

"  Then  he  is  safe,  thank  God  !  Shall  I 
see  them  on  Friday  ?  That  is  kind,  indeed, 
to  come  so  soon ;  but  his  mother — " 

**  Lady  Livingstone  wrote  to  beg  they 
would  come  first  to  you,  if  you  wished  it. 
Being  assured  of  his  safety,  she  is  satisfied 
to  wait  a  few  days,  and  let  him  know  your 
wishes.     I  am  to  write  to  Carlisle." 

**Dear,  kind  Aunt  Livingstone!  and  he 
is  well,  dear  Francis  ?'* 
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"  In  the  way  to  be  so,  I  hope  ;  his  healtii 
has    improved    during  the  voyage,  but  hr 

is  shattered  somewhat,  poor  fellow," 

"  Dear  Magdalen  !  she  must  be — "  Grare 
could  not  finisli  the  sentence. 

"  Slit-  thinks  mudi  of  you,  my  de«r  child, 
and  prays  that  you  may  be  comforted  by 
what  Francis  will  have  to  tell  you." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  1  shall  t  I  shsll  1  but  just 
:it   first,   it   brinps   it   all   back   again  !" 

"  M_v  [KJor,  poor  child !  lift  up  your  hi':irt 
to  Gild,  and  pray  for  strength,  for,  iinli'wi, 
you  will  need  it  much." 

They  sat  silent  awhile,  tlien  Grace  said : 

"  You  have  eome  all  this  long  journev  iii 
hai-te  for  my  sake,  and  I  am  fot^ettiii^  h<m 
muih  you  must  need  rest." 

Slie  rang  to  order  a  room  to  be  prepareii. 
and  le;i.  Lady  Carysfurd  took  a  cup  of  tia, 
but    slie   did    not   appear   inclined    to   go  to 
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bed.  At  last  Grace  almost  forced  her  to  go. 
But  very  early  in  the  morning,  Lady  Carys- 
ford  came  into  Grace's  room. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  could  not  sleep,  and 
I  thought  you  might  be  wakeful  too." 

She  was  right.  Grace  had  risen,  and 
was  reading  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp : 
she  had  been  praying  for  hours. 

"  Grace,"  said  Lady  Carysford,  "  you 
dread  what  is  before  you  ?" 

"  I  dread  it ;  but  I  earnestly  desire  it." 

"Pray  for  strength,  dear  child,  pray  for 
strength." 

"  I  have — I  do  !  I  know  it  will  be 
given." 

"  God  grant  it !  You  have  borne  sorrow 
very  patiently,  dear  child." 

"  Ah !  not  patiently.  I  have  borne  it 
because  I  must.  We  must  be  still;  we 
cannot  struggle  under  a  great  load ;  but  my 
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heart  rebels  so  often.  Ah,  dear,  dear  friend ! 
it  is  sometimes  too  hard  for  nae." 

"  You  have  sometimes  wished  to  die, 
Grace  ?" 

"  Sometimes  the  wish  would  come,"  said 
she,  looking  up  so  meekly.  "  I  know  it  is 
wrong,  and  I  do  not  ask  to  die.  I  feel  that 
I  am  to  live.  My  life  is  very  strong — too 
strong  for  grief  to  kill." 

"  Grief  does  not  often  kill ;  the  human 
heart  can  bear  a  great  load  of  grief:  I 
often     wonder   if    it   could    bear    as    much 


joy. 


>» 


"  Once,"  said  Grace,  and  her  voice 
trembled,  "  once  my  cup  was  full  of  happi- 
ness to  overflowing — as  full  as  now  it  is  of 


sorrow. 


» 


"  Yes,  my  love ;  but  I  am  talking  of  joy 
dispelling  grief,  as  grief  obscxu'es  joy.  You 
woidd  scarcely  have  strength  to  bear  such 
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happiness  now ;  yet  it  must  be  wisely 
ordered." 

"  Happiness  now !"  Grace  repeated ;  "  that 
is  over  for  me." 

"  I  mean  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
how  any  one  should  bear  the  transition  from 
grief  to  joy,  as  we  every  day  see  they  can, 
and  do,  bear  the  transition  from  joy  to  grief; 
and  yet  such  things  have  been." 

Grace  only  sighed,  and  presently  said  : 

"  Dear  Magdalen !  how  does  she  bear  her 
happiness  ?" 

"Very  much  as  you  would,  dear  child, 
with  a  most  thankful  heart;  but  the  last 
few  weeks  have  been  very  trying.  We 
were  beginning  to  lose  hope,  even  I,  who 
am  of  a  hopeful  nature,  as  you  know." 

"  I  was  very  anxious ;  but  I  did  not 
know  the  ship  had  been  so  long  over- 
due." 
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"  Nearly  a  month.  I  think  pcx>r 
dalen  had  almost  given  up  hope — at  times 
quite,  I  should  say — so  you  may  imagine 
what  her  feelings  are  now." 

"Oh,  Lady  Caryrfordi  Lady  Camford'' 
said  poor  Grace,  covering  her  face  with  ha 
hands. 

Lady  Carysford's  quick  ear  caught  tbe 
sound  of  carriage  wheels. 

"  O !  that  it  had  pica.'iod  God  to  frnni 
such  happiness  to  you,  my  flvild '." 

Grace  looked  up  wondcriiigK.  Lad\ 
Carysford  repeated : 

"  I   would  there  might  be  such  happini's\ 


fur 


'  Oh,   dear  friemi  !   not  tor  me.      The  se.i 
V  sp;iri'  the  living,   hut  it  will  not  givi'  up 


■'  My   di'ar,   dear  child !   pray  for  streiiLrth. 
for  you  will  net-d  it  sorely.      Grace,  my  child, 
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*  Women  have  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life.' " 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  she  heard  a 
footstep. 

Grace  started  up,  and  looked  at  her  friend 
with  dilated  eyes. 

"  My  dear,  dear  child,  be  strong !  be 
calm !  Your  husband — your  husband  is  not 
dead ! — ^look  there  !*' 

And  Grace  fell  lifeless  on  her  husband's 
breast. 

It  was  a  long,  death-like  swoon,  and  when 
she  awoke,  bright  sunshine  was  streaming 
round  her,  and  she  thought  she  was  in 
Heaven,  for  his  eyes  were  gazing  into  hers ; 
but  they  were  full  of  overflowing  tears, 
and  then  she  knew  she  was  still  on 
earth. 

Was  it  only  a  dream  of  Heaven  ? 
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It  was  a  blessed  reality. 

Mi^dalen  was  with  Lady  Cansford  al 
Audley  Court,  whea  John  catufi  down  to 
tell  them  that  the  '  Cornwall '  was  tele- 
graphed coming  up  Channel;  and  would 
land  her  passengers  at  Portsmouth.  Widiin 
an  hour,  they  were  on  their  way  thither. 
John  begged  Lady  Caryaford  to  accompaaj 
them,  for  he  was  nervous  about  Magdalen, 
on  whose  health  and  spirits  the  protracliti 
anxiety  of  tlie  last  six  months,  followinfr  su 
quickly  upon  her  long  attendance  on  Lady 
Davcntry,  had  told  severely. 

The  '  Cornwall '  had  been  nc;irly  given 
up,  rumours  were  l)rouglit  of  scveriJ  wrecks 
in  a  Iiurricane  off  the  Isle  of  Fr-ance,  about 
the  time  she  must  liave  been  in  thosi' 
latitudes,  and  she  had  not  been  heani  >.•{ 
sinrc.  Even  Lady  Carysford,  as  she  told 
Grace,  was  losing  hope. 
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They  reached  Portsmouth.  The  '  Corn- 
wall' was  not  in  sight;  but  next  morning 
at  day-break,  John  came  to  Magdalen's 
door. 


"  The  '  Cornwall'  has  anchored,  I  am  going 


off. 


9J 


"Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Magdalen 
quickly,  "  I  am  quite  ready,  you  see." 

She  had  lain  down  without  undressing. 

"No,  no,  dear,  you  stay  quietly  here,  I 
will  bring  him  back  within  an  hour,  go 
to  Lady  Carysford's  room,  and  wait  there." 

She  looked  wistfully  at  him. 

"  Indeed  it  wfll  be  best,  dear,  the  ship 
will  be  full  of  people,  he  will  like  best  to 
meet  you  here." 

"  I  know  you  are  right,  John,  then  go 
at  once,  I  will  wait." 

"That  is  a  dear,  good  Magdalen,  God 
bless  you,  dear." 


CAtWVtt 


Annjtac 


lMt)tfaer*s  name. 

"How    B    O 
Dett?" 

"He's  anch  I 
loy  imsla 
"Your 

service  ?" 
"I  am  Captain  . 
said  the  man,  tmc 
you  knew  me.  Sir." 
"  Captain  Anayt 
this  possible." 
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him  on  board,  but  from  that  day  he  mended. 
Here's  the  Captain  himself,  Sir." 

John  turned  and  saw  Edward  Armytage 
pale  and  thin,  indeed,  and  bearing  traces  of 
recent  suffering,  but  a  living  man. 

"  My  dear  Ned,  who  ever  thought  to 
see  you  again,"  cried  John  grasping  his 
friends  hands  fervently,  '*  thank  God  for 
this." 

"  You  did  not  expect  me  to  reach  Eng- 
land," said  Edward,  **  and — what — how — 
my  wife,  Livingstone  ?" 

"Expect  you!  we  heard  of  your  death 
twice  over.  She  is  well,  quite  well  in  health, 
Armytage,  of  course  in  great  distress,  but 
she  has  borne  it  like  a  saint." 

"  She  thinks  I  am  dead,"  repeated  Edward, 
"  well,"  added  he,  "  I  have  been  as  near  it 
as  a  man  could  be,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  honest   fellow,  Bennett,  1  should  have 
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been  buried,  and  it  is  his  nursing  and  year 
kind  brother's  that  has  kept  nw-  aUvl^,  bv 
God's  mercy.  Come  and  see  Frank,  1  gut 
hitn  to  stay  below,  till  we  were  all  ready 
to  go  ashore." 

"  TeD  roe  how  he  is  Ned,  has  he  b<«n  ill  ? 
his  wife  is  at  Portsmouth  WMting  for  him, 
and  she  is  terribly  anxious  poor  thing — me 
thought  the  ship  was  lost." 

"  We  liad  a  hea\7  gale,  which  drove  us 
out  of  our  course,  and  a  fortnight's  calm  on  the 
Lint'.  Frank  was  very  ill  then,  but  tie  i- 
bcttor,  miicli  better  now,  iiU  he  wants  is 
(juii't  and  good  nursing." 
"  Well  Ik-'U  get  that  now." 


"  My  dear  old  fellow  !" 
"  Well  Jack  !" 
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This,  as  an  eminent  writer  observes,  is  the 
sort  of  greeting  exchanged  between  our 
countrymen  when  they  meet;  it  may  be 
after  years  of  absence,  danger,  and  dis- 
tress. 

But  if  any  one  had  happened  to  look  at 
these  brothCTs'  eyes,  he  might  have  seen  a 
strange  moisture  glistening  there,  and  observed 
that  the  younger  was  as  pale  from  emotion, 
as  the  elder  from  illness  and  wounds. 

"  How  is  Magdalen,  Jack  ?" 

"  As  well  as  any  one  can  be  that  has  had 
so  much  anxiety — shell  be  quite  well  now, 
make  haste  and  come  ashore,  she's  waiting 
at  the  George." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  come  along,  and  how's 
my  mother,  and  Kathie,  and  the  rest 
Magdalen  has  not  got  the  children  with  her 
I  suppose." 

"  No,  we  left  them  at  Audley  yesterday, 

VOL.    III.  p 
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as  jolty  as  possible.  My  motfanr  is  jnitf 
weD,  and  Kathie  too.  You  know  Wve  d 
been  in  an  awM  ftighfc  about  yo«;  the 
i^^its  thought  the  i^p  had  gone  down." 

^  We  |had  a  very  slow  passage,  and  joit 
missed  a  hunicaoe  that  did  a  deal  of  mis* 
chief.  Well,  here  we  are  in  Ei^^and  again, 
Ned;  what  do  you  think  of  that  fiflow 
Jade  ?  you  wouU  hardly  expect  to  see  him 
in  such  good  case,  even  from  my  last  letter 
from  Bombay." 

"  Expect  to  see  him  in  good  case !  why 
•Frank,  we  thought  he  was  dead" 

"  You  don't  mean  it — surely  I  told  you 
the  doctors  had  hopes,  if  he  could  only  be 
got  on  board  ship,  and  he  had  rallied 
during  the  last  week  at  Bombay." 

"  We  never  got  that  letter.  There  were 
several  mail  boxes  lost  that  month ;  and  then 
we  heard  of  his   death  by  a  ship  that  spoiie 
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the   '  Cornwall  *    within    a    week's    sail    of 
Bombay." 

"  What  an  unlucky  chance !  Then  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  poor  Grace  believes 
him  to  be  dead." 

"  Of  course  she  does ;  what  an  angel  that 
creature  is  Frank,  she  has  never  uttered  a 
complaint,  though  her  heart  was  quite 
broken ;  I  hope  to  God  this  joy  won't  kill 
her." 

Edward  had  been  sitting  silent,  his  heart 
was  very  full,  it  was  such  a  strange  feeling 
to  be  received  as  one  actually  from  the 
dead. 

"  Then  she  is  not  here,  of  course,"  he 
said  at  last  as  they  got  on  shore ;  "  I  had 
better  not  go  to  the  hotel  with  you,  I  should 
startle  Mrs.  Livingstone." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come  Ned,  Lady 
Carysford  is  there,  and  we  must  consult  her 

p  2 


"  No,  at  Glenruth." 

"  At  Glenruth  !" 

"  Oh !  we  hare  no  end  of  ne- 
Ned.  Just  wait  here  five  minut 
up  with  FVank." 


"  Magdaleo,  here's  somebod; 
room  wants  to  see  you." 


"  Francis !" 

"  My  own  dear  wife  I" 
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"Well,  John,  how  does  the  dear  Colonel 
look  ?  not  very  ill,  I  hope,"  she  added,  look- 
ing anxiously  at  John,  observing  that  he 
was  very  pale,  as  he  always  was  when 
troubled. 

"  Oh,  no,  he's  all  right— K)f  course  he  looks 
ill — rather — but  he  only  wants  care — but 
Lady  Carysford — " 

"  Well,  John,  what  now  ?  what  can  have 
happened  ?" 

"  Nothing  bad — but — in  short,  it's  no  use 
trying  to  prepare  you.  Edward  Armytage  is 
alive  and  well  /" 

"Edward  Armytage  —  my  dear  John — 
Edward  Armytage  alive !" 

"  Alive  and  well,  and  under  this  roof  at  this 
minute — ^he  b^an  to  recover  from  the  day  he 
was  put  on  board.  If  we  had  got  Frank's 
last  letter  from  Bombay,  we  should  have  been 
prepared  for  this,  for  there  had  been  a  slight 
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I  know  she  looks  at  the  shipping  intelli- 
gence." 

**  III  go  and  see  to  that  at  once — and  here 
is  the  man  himself — " 

There  was  deep  consultation  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  Poor  Edward,  to  whom 
every  hour  seemed  an  age  that  kept  him  from 
his  wife,  begged  very  hard  to  accompany 
Lady  Carysford,  who  at  once  decided  on 
starting  by  the  express  to  Carlisle  that 
night. 

"  I  can  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  wait  at 
the  lodge,  or  anywhere,  till  you  send  for  me, 
but  I  cannot  wait  here,  I  must  go  with  you, 
dear  lady." 

"Poor  fellow!  it  will  be  very  hard  on 
him  to  be  kept  waiting  here,"  said  Francis. 

"  But  only  consider,"  said  Lady  Carysford, 
"  how  utterly  unprepared  Grace  is  —  for 
months  she  has  believed  him  to  be  dead.     I 
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rat  uviNGtroNis. 


do  Dot  SL-e  how  it  can  pos^bfy 
ha." 

"That  b  what  I  think,"  9 


"II 


most  be  a  shocklolKr.dDwkitwc  wfl." 
TbcD  you  would  let  him  go  at  nwr 
k  tf  it  should  be  too  mueb  bt  hr  iaM! 
I  tfaiok  jwMgktlolKtfe  bea 
wbegadedbrjM — ^tombe 


■  ■•J'li      inzcsable,    impctjabie — v^t  I  ■:■■ 

"""TV*  "nr-tifi  "nai.TH  s;:cca:^,  rxz  i:  wi- 
;    ;:  lit    "T^iTTTT    n:"  :a«;   *ej;;cii  ca--  ■sfrc 
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"How  long?" 

"  I  must  have  a  few  hours — and  where  csan 
you  wait  ?  If  you  would  consent  to  let  me 
gd  on  alone  from  here,  and  wait  till  I  send 
the  carriage  back  for  you." 

"  So  many  hours !  it  is  fifteen  miles  to 
GlenrutL'* 

"  In  six  or  seven  ho\u*s  from  this  time  you 
would  be  there — ^it  would  aDow  her  the  night's 
rest.  Everything  is  magnified  at  night,  and 
we  have  no  need  to  magnify  this.  It  is  for 
her  sake." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  dear  lady," 
said  Edward,  "  only,"  added  he,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  '*  1  do  not  think  I 
could  bear  this  very  long ;  you  will  send  the 
carriage  back  immediately  ?" 

"  I  will,  indeed ;  meanwhile,  do  try  to  get 
one  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  you  will  need 
strength  as  well  as  her." 


lar^^^ 


■■■■i"l   III  I    tttK  tnaoun  df 
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of  joy,  and  with  what  effect ;   it  was  im- 
possible to  prepare  her  in  fact. 

She  waited  till  she  saw  the  first  faint 
signs  of  returning  life,  and  then  she  left 
them  together.  She  felt  that  in  such  an 
hour  of  deep,  ineffable  joy,  even  she  was 
a  stranger  who  might  not  intermeddle. 


It  was  some  hours  before  she  saw  them 
again,  but  Edward  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  send  her  word  that  Grace  was 
calm,  so  she  dismissed  Dr.  Baillie,  whom 
she  had  taken  the  precaution  of  summoning, 
in  case  his  services  had  been  needed.  Lady 
Carysford  seldom  had  occasion  to  say : 

•*If  I  had  only  thought  of  it  in 
Hme." 

When   Grace    and  Edward    had   joined 
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her,  all  anxiety  was  dismissed  from  her 
mind,  for  although  evidently  mider  the 
influence  of  strong  emotion,  there  was  no 
exdtement  in  those  deep  spiritual  eyes- 
only  unutterable  joy  and  love  and  thank- 
fulness. Edward's  had  wept,  but  he  had 
not  gone  through  so  wonderful  a  revdutkm 
of  feeling  as  she  had  ;  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  of  those  which  lie  too  deep 
for  tears. 

She  went  up,  and  kissed  her  kind 
friend,  and  kneeling  beside  her,  said  : 

"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
an  His  benefits !" 

Her  heart  was  full  of  adoring  gratitude 
and  praise. 


"  I  think  I    may  tell   Francis  and  Mag- 
dalen to  go  first  to  Invercarron,"  said  Lady 
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Carysford ;  "  by  starting  early  to-morrow,  I 
shall  meet  them  at  Carlisle." 

'^You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  di* 
redly/'  exclaimed  both  Edward  and 
Grace. 

**  Yes,  my  dears ;  I  must  go  home. 
Mrs  Morgan  wiQ  be  in  a  state  bordering  on 
distraction  at  my  erratic  movements.  I 
will  come  back  to  you  by  and  bye,  and  pay 
a  comfortable  visit." 

'*  Yes,  you  must ;  and  let  it  he  soon." 

**We  will  see.  I  think  you  will  be 
sufficient  to  each  other  for  some  little  time 
at  any  rate;  but  we  shall  meet  often,  I 
hope,  while  I  live.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
children.  His  wisdom  is  unsearchable,  and 
His  goodness  past  finding  out." 

Lady  Carysford  left  them  early  next 
morning.  She  said  truly  it  was  better 
for  them  to  be  alone  together  for  a 
while. 
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For  thdn   was  a  vwy  solrmn  jov 
shadow  of  death  had  scarcely  diipartMi  (mm 
their  path. 

Their  bttie  child  had  been  very  dear  and 
pnnuus  to  both ;  and  now  that  the\'  urn 
RStured  to  <»ch  other,  his  mntbcr's  bran 
missed  him  even  more  than  hitherto. 

for  the  had  so  lon^  thought  of  ha-  bi 
tn-asitm  as  being  gathered  tojrrthir  is 
?.>rdveQ,  that  when  ooe  was  given  back,  it 
s;c!iini  l^  it'  the  other  wnuld  suri'lv  ttillo«. 
6*1'.  she  knew  that  w^s  impossible,  ,it;ii 
irc  :'T  a  moment  dul  she  mnnniir.  Her 
^  ii.T-:  .\iinb  wiis  ?at'e,  :iiii.!  h-r  heart  w;is  in.' 
■.ii  i  "•.L.-k-^i'ne>s  to  have  nx'm  t'.ir  ont 
-  ■!;;;;■::   -Ji.iiC'.:"-      But.  J:^    I    <u:.i,  it  wa-  ,l 
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dous  reader :  you  shall  have  it,  but  we  must 
go  back  a  little  way. 

I  told  you  that  Lady  Carysford  was  thrown 
into  a  great  perplexity — it  was  thus : 

About  a  month  after  Grace's  arrival  in 
England,  John  Livingstone  appeared  unex- 
pectedly at  Audley  Court,  and  requested  to 
see  Lady  Carysford  alone.  The  agitation 
visible  on  his  countenance  alarmed  her,  for 
she  immediately  thought  of  Francis ;  he  has- 
tened to  assure  her  of  his  brother's  safety ; 
but  even  her  calmness  forsook  her  when  she 
learned  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  Edward 
Armytage  being  alive. 

A  fortnight  later  this  was  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  Francis,  but  so  little  hope  had  he 
of  his  friend's  reaching  Bombay,  far  less 
England,  that  he  begged  Grace  might  not  be 
told  of  it,  if,  as  he  supposed,  she  had  left 
India  in  the  belief  of  her  husband's  death. 
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or  ought  not  to  tell  Grace  the  truth.  On  the 
one  hand  she  dreaded  her  hearing  it  in  some 
unlooked-for  way,  as  so  often  happens  even 
when  we  think  every  avenue  is  guarded.  She 
remembered,  too,  how  painfully  poor  Grace 
was  haunted  by  the  picture  of  her  husband's 
lonely  death,  and  would  fain  have  given  her 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  a  friend  so 
kind  and  tender,  had  ministered  to  his  suffer- 
ings. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  shrunk  from 
awakening  hopes  which  even  she  could  not 
cherish,  and  which  to  Grace  would  too  pro- 
bably be  only  the  source  of  deeper  anguish ; 
and  she  feared,  too,  that  Grace  would  reproach 
herself  for  having  so  immediately  left  India, 
even  though  in  doing  so,  she  had  obeyed  her 
husband's  earnest  desire,  conveyed  to  her 
through  one  of  the  few  friends  she  had  at 
Bombay,  and  who  indeed  had  acted  almost 
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courage  so  nearly  forsake  her  as  in  that 
midnight  oonferenoe  with  Grace,  which  the 
last  chapter  records. 

But  Lady  Caiysford  is  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Wlicii  I  heard  from  Lady  Canstord  ot'tlir 
hiippini'ss  she  had  witin'ssod  at  Gioiiruth,  ami 
t'rom  LatljLivinjrstoin'oflhe  arrival  i  if  France 
and  Magdalen,  I  thoujrht  to  myself:  "  Now, 
liivcrcarron  will  be  like  itself  again."  Fur 
whiii  I  was  last  down  there,  it  was  a  sadly- 
rhangi'd  place.  Gone  all  the  brii^lii  !'aii'> ' 
hushed  the  swoct  voices  winch  bad  tilled  the 
old  house  with  light  and  nnisic.  Otih 
Ivalherine   was    wiiii    her   niutlier,    and  tiny 
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were  both  plunged  in  anxiety  by  the  recent 
news  firom  India. 

"  Now,"  I  thought,  "  it  is  all  right  again." 
My  distress,  therefore,  was  very  great  when 
I  heard,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  that 
Francis  was  dangerously  ill.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  come  home  only  to  die.  I  went  down 
to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use,  and  found 
them  all  in  the  deepest  distress.  His  woimds, 
which  in  his  care  and  anxiety  for  Edward 
Armytage,  he  had  never  properly  heeled,  had 
broken  out  afresh,  and  the  excitement  of  his 
arrival  at  home,  and  journey  to  Scotland,  had 
brought  on  inflammation  of  the  brain.  When 
I  arrived,  I  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  his 
appearance.  There  are  few  things  more 
affecting  than  to  see  a  strong  man  brought 
very  low — and  when  I  remembered  the  noble- 
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looking  Francis  Livingstone,  and  saw  him 
reduced  to  such  extremity  that  it  seemed  by 
a  daily  miracle  that  life  lingered  in  thai 
wasted  frame,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears. 

Yet  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  front  spark 
glimmered,  as  though  it  could  not  go  out 
while  watched  so  earnestly.  Often,  as  his 
wife  sat  by  his  bedside,  did  she  fear  to  listen 
for  the  breath,  which  came  so  feebly  that  it 
scarcely  stirred  the  bed-dothes.  During 
those  long  vigils,  Magdalen  learned  a  lesson 
of  trustfulness  which  she  never  afterwards 
forgot.  Her  failing  was  to  look  too  anxiously 
into  the  fiitiu'e — often  to  conjure  up  probable 
evils  which  the  event  did  not  realise.  Now 
the  future  lowered  so  dark  that  she  dared  not 
cast  one  glance  before  her.     Prom  morning 
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tiU  nighlr-from  night  tiU  morning,  she  lived 
offering  up  hourly  thanks  and  hourly  prayers. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  hope  dawned  upon  her, 
but  it  was  not  until  she  had  tasted  almost 
the  bitterness  of  death. 

I  felt  very  deeply  for  her,  poor  thing,  and 
not  less  tor  my  dear  old  friend,  Lady  Living- 
stone, who,  while  this  best-beloved  son  was 
lying  on  what  seemed  but  too  surely  his 
death-bed,  was  compelled  to  leave  him. 

Kathie  was  taken  alarmingly  ill.  She  was 
not  so  strong  as  she  looked,  and  her  very 
excitable  nature  had  been  terribly  tried  by 
the  events  of  the  last  twelvemonth,  the 
more  so  as  she  had  been  quite  companionless 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  Adela 
and  George  having  found  it  impossible  to 
come  down  to  Invercarron.  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  would  have  been  of  very  much  use 
if  they  had. 
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be  hurtful  to  him;  and  though  her  tears 
fell  fast  as  she  embraced  Magdalen,  and 
commended  her  to  God^s  blessing,  there  was 
no  violent  convulsion  of  grief.  She  quietly 
took  her  place  in  the  carriage;  and  before 
we  had  gone  many  miles  (for  I  accom- 
panied the  travellers),  her  eyes  were  dry, 
and  her  attention  entirely  directed  to  Kathe- 
rine. 

1  suppose  there  was  no  amount  of  self- 
denial,  no  degree  of  self-cmitrol,  which  Lady 
Livingstone  could  not  have  exaxsised  for  the 
sake  of  her  children.  I  had  oflen  seen  her 
tried— never  more  severely  than  on  this 
occasion. 

The  mild  air  of  Devonshire  arrested  Kathe- 
rioe's  cough,  and  allayed  the  fever  which 
preyed  on  her  frame,  but  it  had  no  power 
to  soothe  the  restlessness  of  her  mind ;  and 
this  of  course  tended  to  retard,  if  it  did  not 
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be  either  coaxed  or  starded  out  of  her  con- 
fidence, excepting  by  the  few  who  had  the 
key  to  her  inner  mind.  But  the  good 
doctor's  suspicions  were  so  far  confirmed, 
that  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Lady 
Livingstone,  and  consulted  her,  to  the  effect 
"  that  if  her  daughter  had  formed  any  attadi- 
ment,  and  the  obstacles  to  a  union  with — 
ah — ^the  individual — ah — the  object — ah — 
of — ah — her  affections  were  not — ah — insur- 
mauntable^  they  ought — ah — ^in  his  humble 
opinion — ah — ^to  give  way — ah — before  the 
consideration  of  her  health;  and  in  fact, 
that  unless  this  were  attended  to,  he  should 
have  serious  apprehensions,  in  spite  of  the 
improvement  in  the  symptoms,  that  her 
recovery  would  become  impossible." 

Lady  Livingstone's  amazement  may  be 
conceived.  I  believe  she  thought  Dr.  Bro- 
derick  had  gone  suddenly  out  of  his  mind ; 
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as  her  own  brothers?  Anybody  may  see 
how  unrestrained  her  manner  is  with  them — 
that  is  not  the  case,  when  yoimg  ladies  are  in 
love." 

''  Kathenne  is  not  like  most  young 
ladies,"  said  I. 

"  That  is  just  it.  I  have  always  felt 
that  she  was  not  at  all  likely  to  lose  her 
heart,  she  is  far  too  thoughtless." 

( Kathie  thoughtless.  Oh  !  my  Lady  I 
my  Lady !) 

"  However,"  continued  Lady  Livingstone, 
"the  best  way  will  be  to  ask  herself,  and 
then  I  hope  Dr.  Broderick  will  be  convinced.' 

"  I  think — I  doubt,  if  I  might  venture 
to  advise  you,  my  dear  Lady,  you  had  better 
not  take  that  course,  it  might  agitate 
Katherine,  and  do  her  harm." 

'*  Really,    Mr.  D ,    I  begin  to  think 

you  fancy  there  is  something  in  it,   but  if 
there  is,  s\u*ely  I  ought  to  be  informed." 


2S8  THX  uvmosiQimb 

wmiU  bardljr  gain  your  object  bj  putfinf 
her  to  tbe  questioiL  I  wish,  (tiib  fiat  a 
aoliloqay  dear  reader)  I  wiah  Mra.  living- 
atone  wcra  hei^  Kaihie  would  tdl  JIar  ai^- 
thing.'' 

''  And  why  would  she  not  tall  ma  ai^- 
thing?  it  is  a  very  strange  tfain^  bat 
everybocty  seems  to  think  otiier  people  nnst 
have  more  to  say  with  Katharine  than  I 
have," 

I  was  getting  on  dangerous  ground. 

''  I  think,  my  dear  Lady/'  said  I,  humbly, 
"  that  you  are  very  unsuspidous,  and  that 
being  accustomed  to  think  of  Katherine 
as  your  youngest  child,  and  hardly  more 
than  a  child  even  yet,  it  may  have  escaped 
you  that  she  is  now  a  woman,  and  a  most 
engaging  woman."  (Dear  reader,  did'nt  I 
know  that  to  my  cost.)  "  And  that  she 
may    almost     unknown    to      herself,  have, 
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giveo  away  her  heart  in  exchange  for  one 
of  several  which,  I  am  sure,  have  been  laid 
at  her  feet." 

"Laid  at  her  feet,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
somewhat  appeased  by  my  meekness,  *'  whal 
do  you  mean?  who  has  been  making  pro- 
posals to  her — ^impossible  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  any  formal  pro- 
posals have  been  made,"  said  I,  "  but  I 
am  sure  all  those  young  men  who  were 
at  Invercarron  last  year,  and  the  autunm 
before,  were  very  much  in  love  with  her." 

(I  need  not  have  specified  the  young  men.) 

''  What !  Frederick  Hamilton,  and  An- 
drew Campbell.  Why  he  is  married,  just  the 
other  day,  and  Ludovick  Fraser,  a  boy  as 
yoimg  as  herself  No,  the  only  person  I 
can  think  of,  as  the  least  likely,  is  Captain 
Clavering.     Is  it  him  you  mean  ?" 

**  I   could   not   pretend   to   say,     I   only 
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I  am  not  quite  so  old  as  the  present 
century. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject;  and,  not 
to  weary  you,  I  will  content  myself  with 
telling  you  what  I  found  out,  although  the 
manner  in  which  I  arrived  at  it,  was,  I 
flatter  myself,  worthy  of  a  lawyer — not  to 
say  a  diplomatist — but  it,  as  well  to  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house. 

Doubtless  you  remember  the  conversation 
between  Kathie  and  Magdalen,  which  en- 
lightened you  as  to  the  state  of  things 
between  the  lady  and  her  knights. 

After  considerable  hesitation,  and  many 
changes  of  purpose,  Kathie,  urged  by  Mag- 
dalen, wrote  such  an  explanation  to  Andrew 
Campbell  as  drew  from  him  the  most  despair- 
ing of  epistles,  and  poor  Kathie's  tender 
heart  was  torn  to  shreds.  She  would  have 
replied  to  it  immediately,  and  unsaid  every- 
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4i^^;  bat  Mi^daloi,  vntfa  much  eotreatyv 
prmiled  on  ber  to  wait  a  few  weeks.  (It^  ^ 
mT  bdirfM^dalen  is  a  duiTO)-aiite).  Be- 
fort  the  month  was  oot.  Dews  ani^'cd  of 
Aoilrew  Campbell's  marriage  to  Miss  VUian, 
the  daagiiter  of  the  CommaDda--iD-Chief  m 
Caoada,  to  whom  the  jromig  man  va&  nid^ 
de-nmp. 

That  Kathie  experienced  a  sense  of  reJieC 
not  unmiczled  n"ith  mortification,  wil]  hr 
t.i>il_\  Ix'lieved — relief,  to  find  that  Ikt  va- 
cillaiicn  had  not  di-stroyed  his  happiness — 
iv...rt;ni".:ioi),  that  she  should  have  p]i-dp''i 
:,tr-l;"  lu  .iriL-  whu  cnujd  so  iiglitly  Iniii>lVr 
i..- atfcctini-..  And  t lien  sho  thuuiriit  w:i> 
ti.iTf  nut  anoihtT,  whose  hw.  swnt  dcipr. 
nr.d  whoju  )i:ip]iincss  was  still  more  dear  tu 
her.  and  sho  liad  sent  liim  from  her. 

With  Magdalen's  help,  Kathie  had  arrived 
.ii  a  much  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  her 
u'.Nn  feclincs  than  she  ever  would  liave  at- 
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tained  by  her  own  unassisted  researches, 
and  she  had  now  no  longer  any  doubt, 
that  she  was  in  love — very  much  in  love 
— with  Frederick  Hamilton.  But  it  was 
rather  late  to  make  this  discovery.  He 
was  gone,  and  he  was  not  a  man  likely 
to  seek  again  what  had  once  been  refused. 
Besides,  he  had  left  home,  in  the  knowledge 
that  Andrew  Campbell  was  the  accepted  lover. 
So  that  his  endeavour  would  doubtless  be,  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  his  hopeless  passion. 

I  do  not  know  but  what  Magdalen  might 
have  taken  in  hand  to  wind  this  tangled 
skein ;  but  while  things  were  m  this  con- 
fusion, the  events  already  narrated  took 
place,  and  she,  poor  thing,  was  completely  en- 
grossed with  more  urgent  duties.  So  poor 
Kathie,  grieving  for  the  sorrow  around  her, 
and  ill  at  ease  in  heart,  was  left  to  brood 
over  her  troubles ;  and   between  regret  for 
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the  past,  and  dread  of  the  future,  effectuaDy 
poisoned  the  present.  Her  health  suffered, 
as  we  have  seen. 

Now  come  my  part  in  the  play. 

Frederick  Hamilton  had  consulted  me  on 
some  matters  of  business,  and  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  address.  I  was  thus  enabled 
to  write  and  tell  him,  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  for  his  advantage,  which  was 
strictly  true,  to  return  to  England  before 
long.  As  his  reply  evinced  rather  a  disin- 
clination to  follow  my  councils,  I  wrote 
again,  and  after  saying  that  his  presence  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,  though  I  considered 
it  desirable.  I  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
distress  which  had  fallen  on  our  friends  the 
Li\'ingstoncs  ;  and  concluded  with  mentioning 
that  I  had  just  returned  from  Torquay, 
vvhcre  Katharine  had  been  ordered  to  spend 
the.  winter,  her  health  being  verj*  precjirious. 
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In  ten  days  Frederick  Hamilton  was  at 
my  chambers. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  find  out  from 
me  whether  Katherine's  illness  had  anything 
to  do  with  Andrew  Campbell's  marriage,  and 
in  this  I  permitted  him  to  succeed,  without 
affecting  to  perceive  that  he  had  any  special 
interest  in  the  matter. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  I ;  "  in  fact,  between 
you  and  me,  it  was  she  who  broke  off  the 
engagement,  which  was  a  very  foolish  one,*' 
I  added,  "  for  she  evidently  never  cared  for 
him." 

Two  days  afterwards  we  went  down  to- 
gether to  Torquay. 

As  Fred  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  some- 
what erratic  habits,  his  friends  never  felt  much 
surprised  at  meeting  him  anywhere ;  and  to 
Lady  Livingstone  it  seemed  quite  a  matter  of 
course,  that  on  his  return  from  abroad,  hear- 
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ing  that  they  were  at  Torquay,  he  should 
come  to  see  them  before  going  down  to 
Scotland.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  his 
sudden  appearance  had  any  special  reference 
to  her  daughter.  If  her  suspicions  had  been 
awakened.  I  think  Kathie's  changing  colour 
and  glistening  eye^  would  have  confirmed 
them :  but  Kathie  verv  soon  recovered  com- 
mand  of  her  coimtenance,  and  then  it  was 
only  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  shoulders, 
which  Lady  Livingstone  frequently  reproved, 
as,  '*  that  trick  you  have  of  plunging,  Kathe- 
rine,'*  that  she  showed  her  emotion ;  Ladv 
Livingstone  did  not  know  that  Kathie  was 
in  a  state  of  frightful  excitement  when  she 
plunged. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  and  Ladv  Living- 
stone  had  on  her  walking  things  when  we 
arrived.  I  begged  permission  to  accompany 
her. 
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"  Then  Frederick,"  said  she,  after  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  and  she  had  chatted  to 
him  for  ten  minutes,  telling  him  the  good 
accoimts  from  Invercarron,  &c.,  "  then  you 
will  stay  and  amuse  Katherine  with  a  history 
of  your  travels."  ^ 

There  could  not  have  been  a  better  ar- 
rangement. (Dear  reader,  you  may  as  well 
remain  with  them  behind  the  curtain  of 
course.) 

**  Kathie !  dearest  Kathie !  is  there  any 
hope  for  me?  could  you  love  me  now? 
Oh!  if  you  knew  the  years — the  years  I 
have  worshipped  you.  Oh,  Kathie!  speak 
to  me ;  do  not  send  me  away  again :  one 
word,  darling." 

Apparently  Kathie  could  not  command  her 
vocabulary  even  to  that  limited  extent;  but 
she  did  what  I  have  gathered  from  men  and 
books — many  ladies  do  under  similar  circum- 
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stannpii,  whicli  U  tu  hide  Vatar  bees  on  Qtt 
first  p(inv(!iiient  slumldcr.  And  I  bave  rcaaoD 
tt)  iMtlicn.'  this  is  coasidercd  equivalent  tu  m 
fcHirninti^-c.  Of  course  I  do  not  meau  to 
•ay  that  I  speak  from  my  own  expuriii^Dce. 

So  Knthie  liid  her  face  on  Frederick's 
shouldrr,  plunp^  violently,  and  at  last  bt-gwti 
til  m' — it  wTis  not  her  way  to  cry,  in  general 
—Mid  he,  usually  so  calm  and  quiet,  so 
Mir-[u.ssosM>ii— lu-  diiuist  sol.licd  with  cmi>- 
tuui  .  ^lii'  felt  thi'  stnuig  beating  of  liis  true 
iuMri,  ;ind  know  It  t)c;it  !'i>r  lier  only.  And 
llii'ii-  wlial  ii  pi-rvcrsc  iTcaturi'  tliiit  Kathif 
\\;i>      ■  siu-    hv'^-Mi    U>    tliink    of   Ludovirk 

C'lTlainly  of  all  su]ii'rtliiiti('s,  a  pliiralitv  of 
li>v.'r>  is  ilii'  mn^t  t'liiharnissing. 

Yi's.  lIuTO  was  Kathie,  sobbing  Iut  soul 
oiil  on  I'ri'ilorick's  bosom,  and  thinking  of 
Luiliivii'k's  bi'antifiil  brown  eves. 
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I  would  not  have  believed  it  except  on  her 
own  authority. 


"  WeU,"  quoth  her  Ladyship  to  me  as  we 
paced  the  diff,  **  what  do  you  think  of 
Katharine.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  take 
her  for  a  love-Iom  damsel.  This  good  news 
of  Francis  has  done  her  good,  as  I  was  sure 
it  would.  Of  course  his  illness  weighed 
upon  her  spirits.'' 

"Of  course,"  I  said,  "  and  the  accounts 
continue  to  improve ;"  partly  wishing  to  gain 
time,  for  I  knew  the  accounts  were  much 
better. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  that  dear  creature  Grace  writes 
to  us  every  other  day.  She  and  her  husband 
have  been  the  greatest  comfort  to  poor  Mag- 
dalen; I  don't  know  what  we  should  have 
done  without  them." 
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"  I  sm  very  sure,"  E  said,  "  thai  it  ha 
l)ec-n  a  comfort  to  them  to  b^  of  aOT  use. 
Tliey  owe  so  much  to  Francis.  Do  tbn 
remain  much  longer  at  InvcrcairoD  f" 

"  Until  Francis  is  able  to  travd,  wbich  wp 
hope  will  be  next  month,  and  tlien  thry 
oome  south  with  him.  Tberc  i«  Or. 
Broderick — going  to  see  Katharine,  1  sup- 
pose ;  if  he  drops  in  upon  her  just  ntrw, 
he  will  be  imagining  then'  is  si>meihm:: 
bctwvun  her  iind  Frederick  Hamilton." 

"  Aliom  !  M\'  dear  Lady,"  said  I,  "  it  i^ 
by  no  nifans  clear  to  me  that  Dr.  Broderick 
wuuld  l)e  altogether  mistaken." 

My  Lady  pulled  nv  up  very  sharp. 

"  Pray  hoar  me,"  said  I.  "  Y<iu  wuuld 
have  no  objections,  I  presume,  to  Captain 
Hamilton  as  a  son-in-law :  his  character  i* 
iTni-xceptionable,  his  fortune  is  very  fair,  and 
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it  is  on  the  cards  that  he  may  be  very  rich 
some  day,  if  not  a  peer  of  the  realm,  I  am 
sure " 

"I  could  make  no  objections,  certainly; 
he  is  of  very  good  family,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent  young  man.  But  why  was  I  not 
told  of  all  this  before  ?" 

"  My  dear  Lady,  if  Frederick  Hamilton  has 
ever  addressed  Katharine  on  the  subject  of 
his  attachment,  I  believe  he  has  done  so  for  * 
the  first  time  since  we  left  them  half  an 
hour  ago.  But  I  have  long  seen  that  he 
was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and  I  have 
lately  imagined  that  his  affection  is  re- 
turned." 

"And  yet  you  allowed  me  to  come  out 

and  leave  them  together  !     Mr  D ,  this 

is  not  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  so 
old  a  friend  of  the  family — and  her  guardian 
too!      It  is   most  improper!      What  will 
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begin  wiwi^l 


people  think  T  aod  ber  Ladyship  begin  i 
hasty  steps  tu  return  bomenards. 

"  Lady  Livingstone,  pray — pray  do  me 
justice  \  remember  it  was  ymi  who  sog- 
eested  that  Captain  HamOtOD  shoold  ronaiii 
with  your  daugter.  What  objection  could  I 
make,  without  appearii:^  ridiculous  ?  Son^  M 
it  is  not  the  Srst  time  they  have  been  kft  m 
trte  A  tite,  and  iftg  all—" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  nerer  had  the  Kjightpat  idea 
that  there  eoold  be  anythii^  between  them, 
^liy  tbc^  have  known  each  other  since  th^ 
woe  diiklnn — at  least  ance  K^barine  wm 
acfaikir 

"  Then  you  need  not  itisfcrtw  yoois^  at 
to  what  people  wiD  think.  Do  be  penuaded 
by  me,  dearest  hdf;  kt  ua  take  anotbtr 
turn,  and  talk  it  over  quietly." 

With  some  difficnl^,  I  succeeded  in 
calming  ber  Ladydup's  agititioD,  ud  before 
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we  reached  home,  she  was  disposed  to  look 
fevourably  on  Captain  Hamilton's  suit. 


We    found    them     talkmg    of     Spanish 
pictures. 


Presently,  however,  Frederick  rose  and 
whispered  something  to  Lady  livingstone, 
who  left  the  room,  and  he  followed 
her. 


"  Well,  Kathie,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  are 
looking  better  than  when  I  was  here 
last.  You'll  be  quite  well  soon,  won't 
you 
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"  Dear  old  D !"  said  Kathic,  1 

ven-  coQsctous,  and  oSTermg  me  a  kiss. 

Oh,   Kathie,  the  cold-bloodedness  of  that 
loss! 


lie,  looki^^l 
kiss.  ^B 


It  was  astonishing,  the  rapid  impFOTement 
that  took  place  in  Kathie's  health.  Dr. 
Broderick  could  not  account  for  it,  until  one 
day  he  happened  to  drop  in  when  Frederick 
Hamilton  was  sitting  there.  Soon  afterwards 
he  told  her  Ladyship  that  it  was  not  essential 
for  Miss  Livingstone  to  remain  longer  at 
Torquay,  for  he  had  every  reason  to  beUeve 
her  cure  was  complete. 


So  Lady  Livingstone  and  Katheiine 
presently  went  to  Audley  Court,  where 
Francis  and  Magdalen  already  were.      Hie 
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announcement  of  Kathie's  engagement  gave 
entire  satisfaction,  and  her  marriage  was 
fixed   to   take   place  in  autumn,   at  Inver- 


carron. 


TUB   UVWGSroNES. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

Kathie  was  to  bo  married  in  Jiily,  iku 
it  wa-  to  be  in  Aiij^ust,  thfn  shu  [lui  it 
uff  liU  Septi'mbt-T.  Slu'  was  I'XlrrnicI) 
pruvukin^^.  Win  woulci  shr  nut  niarrv  ;nui 
have  done  witli  it?  \Vas  sbc  nut  in  l"Vt 
witii  llu'  man?  Ma^'dalen  i.aiil  sin  was. 
and  I  wa.-.  suf  of  it,  but  I  saw  tiiat  poor 
Frcdrrick  liad  orcnsional  misgiviiijis  a.-;  to 
whether  his  devofiou  was  appreciated.  But 
then    he    had    been    so   long   in    the   depth- 
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of  despair,  that  it  was  natural  enough  he 
should  distrust  his  happiness,  and  Kathie 
was  very  unlike  most  young  ladies.  For 
my  part  I  was  quite  convinced  that  it 
was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  me — 
ahem  ! 

One  day  we  were  discussing  who  was 
to  be  at  the  wedding,  among  others  Ludovick 
Fraser  was  named. 

"  Ludovick  won't  be  in  the  country  next 
month,"  said  John.  "  When  I  was  at 
Dunfask,  last  week,  his  mother  told  me  he 
was  going  abroad  immediately." 

I  thought  Kathie  plunged  a  little,  and 
Frederick  looked  intently  at  her  over  the 
top  of  his  book. 

A  day  or  two  after  that,  I  met  Ludovick 
JPraser   riding  furiously   across   the   country 
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from  iDvercarron  tuwards  Duoiiuik, 

I  met  Captain  Hamilton  also  riding  fuiionsly 

down  the  avenue. 

"  How  recklessly  these  young  fcUows  do 
knock  about  their  horses,"  said  I  to  ni)sd^ 
"  one  can  excuse  a  boy  like  Ludovick,  sky?' 
larking  across  the  countiy,  but  1  thou^ 
Fred  Hamilton  knew  better  than  to  rattlo  his 
horse  over  this  hard  road,  that  beautiful 
marc  h>'  means  fur  Katliic  too." 

WIk'h  I  rt'aehoil  the  Imusi',  I  fumid  llic 
clue  to  tliis  furious  riding. 


4 


■■  Oil,  Katliii',  Katliie,  he  cannot  love  urn. 
as  I  love  vnu  I  he  has  not  loved  yon  all  In- 
lit'o  limtr,  and  now  to  lose  you  for  ever.  Oli. 
I  ^^isl1  T  were  ,!.■;«]  !■■ 
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"  Oh,  oh !  don't  speak  that  way,  Ludovick, 
you  are  breaking  my  heart !" 

These  were  startling  words  for  Frederick 
Hamilton  to  overhear ;  but  having  done  so, 
it  was  almost  a  pity  he  did  not  hear  what 
followed.  He  would  then  have  been  assured 
that  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  Ludo- 
vick's  feelings  for  Katherine,  hers  for  him 
were  very  different  firom  those  she  enter- 
tained for  her  betrothed  husband.  But  he 
was  too  honourable  to  be  a  listener,  so  he 
withdrew,  with  his  heart  full  of  bitterness. 

He  jumped  to  the  conclusion — lovers  are 
apt  to  be  hasty  in  their  judgments;  that 
Ludovick  was  secretly  preferred  to  him ;  he 
had  thought  so  long  ago,  and  now  he 
wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  forgotten 
it.  The  broken  tones  of  Kathie's  voice,  even 
more  than  her  words,  carried  conviction  to 
his  mind — he  had  no  longer  a  doubt,  and 
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wbat  then  must  be  his  ooiusef  Thtt  was 
som  nsolrcd  on.  E^Tn  had  be  beat  eaa- 
tont  to  narer  a  dii-idod  heart,  uid  he  ra» 
oot  the  maD  to  hi"  so,  her  happiness  »% 
dcnrcr  to  him  than  his  own.  She  shuuM  hr 
freed  from  bif  promise,  a  promise  she  w» 
evidently  nJUrtant  tu  fulfil ;  aitd  ho  vrouU 
leave  her  as  he  had  dune  bdbrv,  and  trr  to 
get  the  better  of  hts  griiC  But  be  <iJt  il 
»oul,i  !v  liardiT  ni'w  tlia:i  it  hail  bivii.  ;uiii 
■.\i<  \^^■^^I  of  all  «;\^,  that  he  fVlr  she  had  v--: 
di'.ih  kin.ily  anil  tniK  b\  hiiii ;  shi'  h.aii 
.It'iTiv.'d.  ,is  wvli  ;!.-;  (lis;\]i  point  Oil  him.  Ni- 
thidiT  \vounii;-  so  son-ly  as  tho  t'Jschooii  I't 
iini'  \vi   liavo  tnistoii. 

Hi'  sat  ilown  to  wriii'  ta  h<r       Mianu;  ur 
L:r.H-i,'iis  ri'iiliT.   la  mv   iinloavt.iur  to  ixrli'r. 


I 
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dalen's  wish,  as  the  following  expostulation 
on  her  part  will  prove. 

''  Dear  child,  what  good  can  it  do  seeing 
Ludovick?  far  better  let  him  go  straight 
from  home  at  once,  it  is  only  making  misery 
for  him,  poor  boy." 

'*  Oh,  Maudlin,  I  can't  bear  to  let  him  go 
away  without  one  kind  word,  when  he  begs 
so  hard,  too." 

"  Write  to  him,  then." 

"  There  is  very  Utile  comfort  in  writing. 
No,  Maudlin,  I  must  see  him  to  say  good 
bye." 

"  Does  Frederick  know  he  is  coming  ?" 

"  No ;  what  is  the  use  of  telling  him,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  poor  Ludovick." 

'*  And  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  Frederick 
to  make  any  mystery  of  this  kind  with  him  ? 

Dear  Kathie,  you  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game.     If  Frederick  finds  this  out,  otherwise 
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than  from  yourself,  you  may  have  reason  to 

repent  it  bitterly." 

''  If  I  thought  Frederick  could  be  jealous 

of  Ludovick,  or  anybody,  I  would  not  many 

him  on  any  consideration ;  there  is  nothing 

so  mean  as  jealousy.     But  I  know  Fred  is 

incapable  of  it." 

''  It  is  not  his  being  jealous  of  Ludovick 
that  I  am  afraid  of,  but  his  being  grieved  and 
hurt  at  any  concealment  on  your  part,  which 
would  surely  be  very  natural ;  and  since 
you  feel  so  sure  he  would  not  be  jealous, 
which,  indeed  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine, 
why  should  you  not  tell  him  of  this  pro- 
jected meeting  ?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I 
should ;  and  I  do  see  a  reason  why  I  should 
not.  I  don't  want  to  publish  poor  Ludovick's 
unfortunate  attachment.  Oh,  Maudlin,  I 
wish — 
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"What  have  you  got  to  wish  for  now, 
Kathie?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  so  many  strings  to  my 
bow.  I  never  can  be  quite  happy  with  Fred, 
for  thinking  of  Ludovick.'' 

"  Surely f  Kathie,  you  are  not  in  doubt 
as  to  which-T— " 

"  Oh  I  no,  no — not  in  doubt— K)nly  I 
wish  now  I  had  not  been  so  fond  of  being 
worshipped.  I  should  be  happier  now  if 
Ludovick  did  not  care  for  me  as  he  does, 
and  my  conscience  is  not  dear  of  having 
encouraged  him." 

"  Ludovick  is  very  young :  at  his  age 
hopeless  attachments,  however  deep  and 
sincere  they  may  be,  as  his  is,  I  am  sure, 
are  seldom  lasting ;  he  will  come  back  with 
a  whole  heart,  and  marry  Agnes  Leslie, 
who  is  growing  up  pretty  and  clever.  You 
know  that   even   had  you  yourself  wished 
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^^H      to  marry   him,    it    is  not   likely   either  tui       I 
^^H       porcQts   or   your   mother  would    have  am- 

.  "I  doa*k  think  nwHM  wodd  fane 
preronted  me ;  and mioiki$pee^kt  yoalaanr 
t)ie  prieatB  abnjtt  enoKVagfr  muii^iei  wilfa 
heretacB ;  it  bringB  mora  tiuep  into  the  ftl4" 
"  WeD,  dear  Kathie^  we  need  not  puirae 
these  Bpeculatdons  further.  Yon  do  not 
wish  to  marry  bim  now,  I  suppose,  aor 
I  should  hope,  to  enter  that  fold.  But  do, 
dear  child,  tell  Frederick  why  you  cannot  ride 
with  him  to-morrow ;  it  is  perfectly  simple,  and 
he  would  quite  understand  and  enter  into  it ; 
he  is  so  generous.  Ludovick's  pas^n  for 
you  is  no  secret,  and  it  is  v&y  natural  he 
should  come  to  take  leave  <^  his  friends 
here,  though  I  think  for  his  own  sake,  it 
were  as  well  he  did  not ;  it  is  the  concealment 
I  so  strongly  protest  against." 
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'^  I  can't  tell  Fred  now,  for  he  said,  as  I 
could  not  ride  to-morrow,  that  he  would  go 

to  A on  business,  and  he  won't  be  back 

before  dinner.  I  can  teU  him  afterwards ; 
will  that  please  you,  Maudlin  ?" 

"Not  quite;  but  I  suppose  I  must  be 
content." 

"  Oh  !  Maudlin  !  you  are  very  hard  on 
me. 


Frederick's  business  occupied  a  shorter 
time  than  he  expected,  and  returning  home 
early  in  the  afternoon,  he  rode  over  to 
Invercarron  as  was  his  wont.  Hearing 
that  the  ladies  were  out  walking  (old  Beattie 
thought  ''  Miss  Katherine  would  be  in  the 
garden  maybe,")  Frederick  took  his  way  to 
a  certain  peached  arbour  he  was  acqiiainted 
with,  where,  sure  enough,  Kathie  was.     We 
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have  seen  at  what  aa   unlucky  moment  he 
earne  within  earshot ;  he  turned  back  imme^ 


•hEm  irink  he  had  hevda  fak  tried  «b  AWc 

do;  he  wrote  ■  Ml%  tea  it  ii|s  wotB 
anodier,  jumped  i^  end  ptped  tts  Mm 

npidfy.  Should  he  go  at  odo^  or  see  hv 
<KiGe  more.  While  he  he^tated,  he  saw 
her  comiog  slowly  towards  the  house ;  it 
was  so  imHke  Eathie  to  walk  slow.  Now 
she  turns  ;  she  is  watching  some  one ;  it  is 
Ludovick  Tnaex  gattqiping  across  the  lawn 
from  the  stables.  I£s  visit  there  has  only 
hem  to  the  garden. 

What  a  handsome  youth  he  is  I  Frederick 
had  never  beoi  so  much  struck  with  that 
before. 

She  came  in  looking  pale  and  trouhled ; 
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but  when  she  saw  Frederick  the  blood 
mounted  to  her  temples;  she  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  him  there,  and  partly  from 
surprise,  but  more  from  pleasure  the  bright 
blush  dyed  her  face.  He  interpreted  it 
differently.  It  is  marvellous  how  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  warps  evidence. 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  her, 
and  stopped  short;  she  had  stopped  too, 
but  she  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  here !  Where  did  you  drop  from  ? 
I  thought  you  were  gone  to  A ?" 

''I  came  half  an  hour  ago,  you  were 
in  the  garden,  I  followed  you  there,  oh, 
Kathie  !"  His  changed  voice,  and  the  tone 
in  which  he  named  her,  at  once  informed 
Kathie  of  the  truth,  but  instead  of  being 
sorry  for  him  just  then,  she  was,  must  I 
own  it,  rather  angry ;  her  own  heart  was 
so  fiill  of  compassion  for  poor  Ludovick, 
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whose  despair  was  fresh  od  her  mind, 
that  she  thought  Fred  ought  to  fed  the 
now;  she  tixfof^  be  migliit  waK  wikti 
ft  Htde  1%  to  im  ksi  Sattaatte  linl; 
eatbrely  bang  b^^  of  tkib  trnptmAm  irindk 
migfafc  hftTB  beea  mada  by  fiigmodi.of  dK 
discourse  in  the.aiboor. 

"  WeQ,  and  ooold  yoa  not  find  me,  lAtA 
is  the  matt^  with  you,  fVed  t" 

"  I  could  have  found  you,  but  not  alone, 
my  place  was  filled.  I  heard  some  words, 
i  could  not  hdp  it — not  many,  but  enough 
to  shew  me  that  I  ought  to  release  you  from 
your  promise  to  me ;  but,  oh  Kathie !  why 
was  that  promise  ever  made,  why  was  I 
so  deceived?  I  did  not  deserve  this  fit>in 
you." 

Kathie  was  quite  taken  aback,  she  could 
not  utter  a  word,  he  went  on : 

"  He   said   I    could   not  love  you  as   he 
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loved.  Did  I  not  love  you,  Kathie,  before 
that  boy  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
Do  I  not  love  you  now  with  the  strength 
and  passion  he  cannot  conceive?  when  he 
has  loved  as  long,  through  hopeless  years, 
then  let  him  say  he  loves  as  well  as  I 
Farewell  my  Kathie  !  mine  no  more,  you  are 
free  !  God  bless  you !" 

His  arms  were  around  her,  he  pressed 
her  passionately  to  his  heart,  and  was  gone. 
And  she  stood  there,  aghast,  scarcely  believ- 
ing what  she  had  heard,  and  then  her  eye 
fell  on  a  letter  addressed  to  herself,  she 
opened  and  read  it,  but  could  not  take  in 
the  sense,  and  thus  a  little  while  after  Mag- 
dalen foimd  her. 

'*  Kathie  !  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter 
are  you  ill  ?" 

"  Oh,  Maudlin  !  look  here,   look  what  I 
have  done !" 


S70  K 

Miphlfii  nad  dw  letter,  j&uA  b 


■  to  As  Hme  cfliet. 
"  Fn  ■ntvoB  mipit  'Iwn  fanrt'oniy 
mnl  I  aid.    -^I-itm  thtnkiBg  of  Um  tte 
nhofe  liM.    tOhi  Ifaodlnl  what  did  I 

dor-.        ■  ■     ■  ■      '  A  ..    : 

"We  nmt  write  to  Ibd^  i^  yda  en 
opfam  it  aO.      Adc  him   to    oome  bide 


"  Oh !  do  you  tiiink  be  will  come  back, 
if  yoa  had  seen  his  face,  Maudlin  ?  It 
terrified  me  bo,  I  could  not  speak,   and  he 


"  Poor  Fred !  ah !  Kathie,  his  kve  is 
man*'  lore.  Now  come  up  stairs  and  write 
to  him,  and  then  you  ^lall  lie  down." 


fttseotly    I   got   a   message    from    Mrs. 
Livingstone,  requesting  speech  of  me. 
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"  Mr.  D ,  I  want  you  to  enclose  this 

note  to  Captain  Hamilton,  and  send  it  by 
your  servant.     Will  you  be  so  kind  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  why  must  I  be  the 
medium  between  Captain  Hamilton  and  the 
writer  of  this?"  for  I  recognised  Kathie's 
flowing  characters  (I  observed  afterwards 
they  were  rather  tremulous) ;  "  and  surely,'* 
I  added,  "  he  dines  here  to-day.  I  heard 
Lady  Livingstone  say  that  dinner  was  to 
be  half  an  hour  later,  to  give  him  time." 

"  He  won't  come  unless  he  gets  that 
note,"  said  Magdalen ;  "  do  send  it,  pray." 

"  Very  well,  Madamina,  to  hear  is  to 
obey." 

The  answer  came.  Captain  Hamilton  had 
left  home  by  the  coach  for  Edinburgh. 

And  now  Magdalen  was  obliged  to  take 
me  into  her  counsels. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
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"  1  think,"  said  Magdalen, 
to  Edinburgh,  my  dear  Mr.  1 
hkn  bMk." 

"Humphl  andifldoB^findfaaiL" 
**  Toa  moit  juat  fiAnr  Un  tiB  yoa  do^ 
I  am  Bare  ym  wffl  for  Kjtthiii'B  mke,  and 
bang  BQch  a  ftiend  rf  du  fiuu^.  Ton  see 
I  can't  seod  Fnam  arJtdm  without  ezcttiag 
luqndoD,  and  we  must  keep  it  from  Lad; 
Uvingstone  if  pos^ble.  You  mighthe  caDed 
to  Edinburgh  or  London,  on  business  any 
day," 

So  I  might,  and  as  it  happened,  so  I 
was,  at  least  I  received  a  letter  from  Cdond 
Heron,  which  afforded  a  suffident  pretext 
for  pursuing  the  fii^tive,  whom  I  did  not 
overtake  until  I  readied  London,  and  then 
found  him  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for 
Palestine  or  Patagonia,  I  forget  whidi.  Young 
men   are   so   basf^   and   inconsiderate.      If 
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he  had  reflected,  he  might  have  known  that 
I  would  be  sent  after  him. —  It  was  not 
quite  so  easy  a  matter  as  I  anticipated 
persuading  him  to  return — ^for  he  had  so 
entirely  convinced  himself  of  Katbie's  indif- 
ference to  him,  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
my  representations.  The  repeated  postpone- 
ment of  their  marriage,  argued  according  to 
his  views,  a  reluctance  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment, and  he  would  rather  never  see  her 
more  (he  probably  would  never  see  her  more) 
than  allow  her  to  sacrifice  her  own  happi- 
ness to  any  mistaken  idea  of  ensuring  his. 
But  he  was  willing  to  take  the  whole  blame 
on  himself,  and  he  never  said  a  word 
reflecting  on  her  want  of  openness.  He 
was  a  very  generous  hearted  man.  So  I 
wrote  to  Magdalen,  and  told  her  I  thought 
she  must  come  up  and  talk  to  him  herself; 
her    reply  informed    me   that    Kathie   was 
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the  winter,  and  made  me  look  quite  an  old 
man  after  forty;  one  can't  travel  outside 
coaches  on  cold  autumn  nights  with  im- 
punity, and  all  for  nothing." 


Well,  however,  she  was  married  at  last. 

The  evening  before,  as  we  were  contem- 
plating  a  group  standing  in  the  bow*window 
at  Invercarron,  quoth  my  Lady  to  me. 

"It  is  odd  enough  that  Katherine,  who 
used  to  rave  so  about  beauty,  should  have 
preferred  Frederick  Hamilton  to  Captain 
Clavering,  who  is  so  much  the  handsomest 
of  the  two.  I  think  if  I  had  been  a  young 
lady—" 

"  Oh,  Mamma,  how  you  have  disappointed 
me;   to   think  at  your  age  you   hove   not 
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leBined  to  valne  pec^  for  Aaac  good  cpiaE* 
ties,  asldo.** 

Katfaie  had  overheard  her  mottier^s  »- 
maflcs.  The  impudent  nionkBy — I  be&ve 
she  spoks  die  tniihy  however,  for  when  next 
I  saw  her  on  her  return  fitim  her  t»vek  in 
Spain  and  Itafy,  she  appeared  to  he  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  heen  the  wtfe  of  the  .^xdlo 
Bdvidere.  Fredeiidi  shewed  me  her  port- 
folio full  of  sketches,  fix>m  which  I  infinred 
that  he  had  extricated  that  talent  at  least  from 
the  folds  of  the  napkin,  which  had  enveloped 
it  so'  long,  and  he  appears  satisfied  that  he  is, 
and  always  has  been,  sole  possessor  of  that 
wayward,  but  most  affectionate  heart  They 
have  no  children  as  yet,  and  until  they  return 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
to  be  desired  that  the  quiver  should  be 
fiUed. 

But  the  glad  music  of  children's  voices  is 
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heard  once  more  at  Glenruth,  and  great  were 
the  rejoicings  at  Seaton  Armytage  when  its 
heir  was  bom. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Grace,  she  was  stand- 
ing beside  her  husband  on  the  terrace  at 
Glenruth,  with  her  son  Basil  in  her  arms ; 
but  though  little  Walter's  place  is  filled  in  his 
parent's  house,  their  hearts  still  hold  a  fond 
remembrance  of  their  sweet  first-bom.  On 
that  day  they  were  welcoming  Colonel  Heron 
and  Harry  Clavering,  of  whom  since  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  India,  and  lost  an  arm 
at  Chillianwallah,  his  unde  has  become  ex- 
tremely proud,  and  now  urges  him  to  marry, 
and  settle  at  Wychdale ;  but  Captain  Claver- 
mg,  however  his  character  may  have  developed 
in  other  respects,  is  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as 
great  a  flirt  as  ever — ^not  a  marrying  man,  as 
some  one  remarked  in  Mrs.  Onslow's  hearing, 
who,  thereupon,  expressed  her  surprise,  as  her 
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found  when  the  old  house  was  repaired  and 
added  to,  that  Francis  and  Magdalen  were 
going  to  live  there.  He  insists  on  paying 
rent  for  it,  and  does  not  know  what  was 
confided  to  me  under  seal  of  secresy,  that  it 
is  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

And  now  as  r^ards  other  personages  of 
this  tale,  were  I  to  tell — at  length  how  Miss 
Augusta  Markham  achieved  a  coronet,  whereof 
the  appendage  was  old  and  ugly,  and  ill-tem- 
pered, but  still  a  Marquis — and  how  she  im- 
mediately  repudiated  all  her  femily  excepting 
Julia,  who,  being  very  handsome  and  musical, 
she  brings  out  in  London — how  Charlotte 
married  an  Italian  Count  with  a  magnificent 
tenor — and  how,  their  tempers  being  less 
harmonious  than  their  voices,  they  have  since 
performed  the  matrimonial  duet  in  parts- 
how  Fanny,  at  sixteen,  eloped  with  the  riding- 
master  of  the  — th  hussars,  and  has  been 
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disowned  by  every  one  but  Grace,  who  is 
trying  to  get  a  commission  for  her  husband — 
how  Mr.  Compton  Heneage  has  again  come 
to  the  surface,  and  is  smiled  upon  as  hereto- 
fore—and how  Mr.  Chohnonddey  Pierrepoint 
still  ponders  the  astounding  fact  of  having 
been  refused,  and  has  not  sufficiently  recovered 
his  composure  to  make  another  selection — 
how  Lord  Beaumaris  wishes  Grace  had  a 
sister  exactly  like  herself,  and  remains  un- 
married up  to  the  present  time. 

Were  I  to  relate  circumstantially  all  that 
pertains  to  these  personages,  I  might  find 
myself  the  author  of  a  monstrous  production, 
to  wit — a  novel  in  four  volumes — which  no 
publisher  would  print,  or  the  most  patient  of 
readers  peruse. 

I  wish,  however,  that  I  could  have  told 
you.  of  John's  marriage  to  Annie,  who  is  now, 
by  the  death  of  the  infant  Lord  Glenruth, 
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the  heiress  of  Cardenhohn.  I  think  the 
LivingstoDes  would  then  have  been  provided 
for  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Friend  of 
the  Family. 

Gracious  Reader — Farewell ! 


THE   END. 
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